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'B OOK XVIII. continued. 


cus his father. The beginning of the reign of Ptolemy 
Epiphanes in Egypt. Various embaſſies ſent to the 
Achaans and Romans. Complaints made againſt Philip. . 


SECT, IX. n Philogator 1 to the 3 of Antio- 


. are ſent. From Rome to enpuire into thoſe 


laints; and at "the ſame time to examine coneerning 
he ill treatment of W the Achæanm Sequel of 


that. affair - Page t 
X. Philopemen 3540 reges Me ene. | He i is taken priſoner, and 


put to death by. the Meſſenians. Meſſene ſurrendered ud the ' 


uneral proceſſion 255 Philaparmen, 


Acheans. The Jplendid V. — oe 17 2 
o Megalopolis. Segue e 


avhoſe aſhes are carrie 


" affair relating to the Spartan exiles. Je .death of 


TO Epiphanes, Nie is cnn acne 5 Philomutor * ſon 
16 


+ 1 AP TE R. Iv 


5 


Sec. I. Compldinti FEE" at Name againſt. Philip. | Deme- — 


trius, his ſon, who was in that city, is ſent to his fu- 


 zher, accompanied by . fame , ambaſſadors. A ;ſeeret con- 
piracy of Perſeus againſt "his brother Demetrius with ve- 
ard to the ſucceſſion to the throne, He accuſes. him before 


Philip. Speeches | of both” thoje princes. Philip, upon a | 


mew ampeachment, cauſes Demetrius to be put to death; but 


afterwards diſcovers - his. innocence © and Perſeus's . ill. 1 


Whilft Philip. is meditating to þ Save the Hager x. he dies, and © 


. Perſeus ſucceeds him: Tho 28 
II. The death. of Seleucus. Pbilopators: ka reign ewas ſhort 


. and. obſcure. He is ſucceeded by his brother. Antiochus, . 


furnamed E piphanes. Sparks e the#® war which after 


wards broke out between the kings 0 Egypt and Syria. 
3 gains @ victorn over Ptolemy, The pls ee - 


A 2 _ 


| 


— 


G 


ee eee ä eee as 
Palſeſſes himſelf of Egypt, and takes the king priſoner. A 
report prevailing that there was a general revolt, he goes 
into Paleſtine ; befieges and takes Feruſalem, where he 
exerciſes the moſt horrid cruelties. ' The Alexandrians, in ih 
room of Philometor, auh was Antiochus's*priſoner, raises 
to the throne his younger brother Ptolemy Ewergetes, ſur- 
.....named... alſo Phyſcon. Anticchus renews the war with 
Egypt. The two brothers are reconciled, He marches 
towards Alexandria, in order to lay ſiege to it. Po- 
pilius, one of the Roman ambaſſadors, fee him to 
uit Egypt, and not to moleſt the two brothers 55 
SECT. III. Antiochus, enraged at what happened in Egypt, 
. eureaks bis vengeance on the Fews. He endeavours to 
aboliſh the worſhip of the true God in Jeruſalem. He 
exerciſes the moſt borrid-eruelties in that city. The gene- 
rous re/iftance made by. Mattathias,-awho, in bis expiring 
moments, exhorts his ſons. to fight in defence of the Jaw of 
God. Judas Maccabeus gains ſeveral. victories over the 
generals and armies of Antiochus. That prince, who had 
marched into Perſia, in order to .amaſs treaſures there, 
attempts to plunder a rich temple in Elymais, but is ſhame- 
Fully repulſed. Hearing that his armies had been defeated 
Ii Fudea,. he ſets out on a ſudden to extirfate all the Fews. 
In his march, he is ftruch by the hand of heaven, and 
dies in the greateſt torments, after. having reigned eleven years 


„ S»S% 1 „ 4 * —_— k > FY ö p 73 
IV. Prophecies of Daniel relating to Antiochus Epiphanes 98 
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B O OK XIX. 
The Hiſtory of Alexander's Succefſors continued. 
0294 „„ &. as 
Ser. I. Perſens prepares ſecretly for a war againf?- the Ro- 


mant. He endeavours a reconciliation with the Acheaans 
in vain. His ſecret meaſures not unknown at Rome. Eu- 
menes arrives there, and informs the ſenate of them. Per- 
feus attempts to deftroy that" prince, firſt by afſaſſmation, and 
afterwards by poiſen. The Nomans break with Per ſeus. 

. raed gorge and diſpoſitions "of the bings and ſtates 
In regard to the Macedonian war. After ſeveral embaſ- 
fies vn both fides, the ævar is declared in form . 102 
e FEES | ECT, 


LL . N — 


* \ 


I SecT. II. The conſul Licinius, and bing Perſeus take the field. 
* Dey encamp near the river Peneus, at ſome diſtance from 
* each other. Fight of the horſe, in which Perſeus has 
& | conſiderably. the advantage, and makes an ill uſe of it. | 
. He endeavours to make peace, but ineffetually. The armies | 
175 on both fides go into winter-quarters — 118 | 
* III. The ſenate paſs a wiſe decree to put a flop to the avarice © | 
"og V the generals and magiſtrates, who oppreſſed the allies. | 
70 be conſul Marcinus, after ſuſtaining great fatigues, enters | 
55 Macedonia. Perſeus takes the alarm, and leaves the- | 
— oh paſſes open: He reſumes courage afterwards. Inſolent | 
= - embaſſy of the Rhodians to Rome .= 130 | 
He IV. Paulus AEmilius choſen conſul. He ſets out for Mace- | 
TRY donia with the prætor Cn. O#avins, auh commanded : | 
ing the fleet. Perſeus ſolicits aid on all fides. His awarice” | 
of %. him conſiderable allies, _ T, he prætor Amcius's: | 
the wifories in Ilhyria. Paulus AEmilins's celebrated victory | 
ed over Perſeus, near the city of Pydna. Perſeus taken with - | 
an, all his children. The command of Paulus Amilius in | 
n Macedonia prolonged. Decree of the ſenate, grant- | 


ted ing liberty to the Macedonians and Illyrians. Pau- | 


Sap | lus Amilius, 2 the. winter-quarters, viſits the moſt | 

SE: celebrated cities of Greece, Upon his return into Amphi | 

os polis, he 27 great feaſt. He marches for Rome. On | 
73 his way he ſuffers his army to plunder all the, cities of Epi- 

90 rat. He enter, Rome in triumph. Death of Perſeus. Cn. 
Ocavius and L. Anicius havealſo the honear of a triumph 

1] decreed them 1 „ 1439 


AR TAN 


Srer. I. Attalus comes to Rome to congratulate the Romans 
upon their ſucceſs in Macedonia. The deputies of the © © 
Rhodi ans preſent themſelves before the ſenate, and endeavour 


to appeaſe their wrath. er long and warm ſolicitations, _ 
they prevail to be admitted into-the alliance 77 the Roman 
Ro- people. Severity exerciſed againſt the. AEtolians. © All f 
+a ' themin ventral. who had favoured Perſeus, are cited to 
Eu- Rome, to anſwer 108 their conduct. A thouſand Acheans 
Per- carried thither : Polybius one of the number. The fe- 
and nate baniſbes them into ſeveral towns of Italy. After 
os 5 A. ſeventeen years of baniſmenut, they 2 back" into their 
; own country, - when only three. hundred of them remained 


. 
e,, = GRO 


* 


| | CONTENT Ss. Re 
SecT. Il. Mean flatteries of Pruſias, king of Bithynia, wn the 
= fenate, Zumenes, become ſuſpected by the Romans, ts 
net ſuffered to enter Rome, Ariarathes, king of Cap- 
padocia, dies, and is ſucceeded by his fon of the ſame 
name. Death of Eunenes. Attalus, his brother, ſuc- 
ceeds him, as guardian to his ſon, then wery young. 
Mast c between Attalus and Pruſfias. The latter having 
Fermed the defign of putting his ſon Micomedes to death, is 
Rilled by him. Embaſſy of three celebrated Athenian 

'. philoſophers to Rome. Another from the people of Mar- 
 yfeilles. Digreſſion % the city f Marſeilles. 191 

III. Andriſcus, who gave himſelf out for the fon of 
Perſeus, makes himſelf maſter of Maredonia, and cauſes 

| Teo to. be proclaimed king. The prætor Tuventius 
attacks him, and is killed in the battle with part of his 

army. Metellus, aubo ſucceeds him, retrieves that los. 

The uſurper is overthrown, taken and ſent to Rome. A 

fecond and third uſurper are alſo defeated = 204 

IV. Troubles in Achaja; which declares war ngainſt the 
Lacedemonians. Metellus ſends deputies to Corinth to 

appeaſe thoſe troubles ; they are ill uſed and inſulted. Me- 

tellus, after having exhorted them ineffectually to peace, 

gives them battle, and defeats them. The a 9 Mums 

mius ſucceeds him, and after having gained a battle takes 

: © Corinth, ſets it on fire, aud entirely demoliſpes it. Greece 

is reduced into a Roman province. Various actions and 

- death of Polybius. Triumphs of Metellus and Mummius 
V. Reflections upon the cauſes of the grandeur, declenſion, _ 


. nn ee Tr I IE 9 ki nh MA nn Rn EE Ie * — 


F ruin of Greece 8 218 

T he firſt and ſecond ages of Greece - ibid. 

T he third age of Greece — . 219 
] The fourth age of Greece „ 222 
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Secr. I. A chrenological abridgment of the hiftory ef the kings 
/ Egypt and Syria as mentioned in the third * 
. Yep bn 85 pn e 
II. Antiochus Eupator, aged nineteen, | ſucceeds his father 
Antiochus Epiphanes in the kingdom of Syria. Deme- 
trius, who had been long an hoſtage at Rome, demands i 
vain to return o Syria, Celebrated victories of Fudas 
Maccabæus apainſt the generals of the king of Syria, 
and the kiag himſelf in perſen. Long «differences —_ 
SEE , N 4 


— — — RR 


the © the two Ptolemies, brothers and kings of Egypt, terminatod | 
7s at length by an happy peace - 34368 
ap- Sscr. III. Otawius, ambaſſador of the Romans in Syria, is ' 
72716 . killed there. Demetrius eſcapes from Rome, puts Eupator to 
uc- death, aſcends the throne of Syria, and aſſumes the name of | 
TH Soter. He makes war againſt the Jews. Repeated | 
ing vicłories of Judas Maccabæus : death of that great mane | 
14 Demetrius is acknowledged king of the Romans. He 
Far abandons himſelf to drunkenneſs and debauchery. Alex- | 
ar- ander Bala forms a conſpiracy againſt him. Demetrius is N 
91 killed in a battle. Alexander eſpouſes the daughter of Pto=  } 
of lemy Philometor. Temple built by the Fews in Egypt. | 
/e3 Demetrius, ſen of the firſt of that name, ſets up his | 
2 claim to the throne of Syria. Alexander is deſtroyed. Pto- | 
his lemy Philometor dits at the ſame time 44> TFB44 | 
fs, IV. Phyſcon eſpouſes Cleopatra, and aſcends the throne of | 
A Egypt. Demetrius in Syria abandons. himſelf to all manner | 
4 F exceſſes. Diodotus, ſurnamed Tryphon, cauſes Antio- 
he chus, the ſon of Alexander Bala, to be proclaimed king of | 
to Syria; then kills him, and takes his place. He ſeizes | 
le- Fonatban by treachery, and puts him to death. Dem. 
ce, trius undertakes an expedition, againſt the Parthians, 
n-  avho take him priſoner. Cleopatra his wife eſpouſes | 
tes Antiochus Sidetes, brother of Demetrius, and places him | 
ece A uon the throne of Syria, Phyſcon's exceſſive follies and 
nd diebauches. Attalus Philometor ſucceeds Attalus his uncle, 
1 auhom he cauſes to be regretted by his vices. He dies him- 
07 fell, after having reigned five years, and by his will 
ww | leaves the Roman people heirs to his dominions. Ariſto- 
18 nicus ſeizes them. He is overthrwon, led in triumph, and 
 - put to death - - - = 000 2 
19 V. Antiochus Sidetes befieges Jobn Hyrcanus in FJeruſalem. 
= 7] Dat city ſurrenders by capitulation. He makes war 
; againft the Parthians, and periſhes in it. Phraates, king 
of the. Parthians, defeated in his turn by the Scythians. 
Phyſcon commits moſt horrible cruelties in Egypt. A general 
gs revolt obliges him to quit it. Cleopatra, his firſt wife, is 
le replaced upon the throne. She implores aid of Demetrius, 
6 and is ſoon reduced to leaves Egypt. Phyſcon returns thi- 
er ther, and re-aſcends the throne, By his means Zebina- 
e- det hrones Demetrius, who is ſoon after killed. The king- 
in dom is divided between Cleopatra, the. wift of Deme- 
as trius, and Zebina. Antiochus Grypus aſcends the throne 
a, ñ 4 Syria. The famous Mithridates begins to reign in © 
en Penfus. Phyſcons death - - 274 


SECT, 


ore 


* 


5 


* 


F* 


24 


- the Roman prople his heirs. | 
II. Selena, ſiſter f Lathyrus, concei ves hopes of the crown- 


CONTENTS: 


r. VI. Ptolemy Lathyrus fucceeds Phyſcon. War betaveen - 
\ Grypus and his brother Antiochus of Cyxicum for the king» 
dom of Syria. Hyrcanus fortifies himſelf in Fudza. His 
death, Ariſtobulus fucceeds him, and aſſumes the title f 
king. He ts ſucceeded by Alexantter Fannaus. Cleopatra 
drives | Lathyrus out of Egypt, and places Alexander his 
voungeſt brother on the throne in his ſtend. War between 

that princeſs and her ſons, Death of Grypus. Ptolemy 
Aion "leaves the kingdom of Cyrenaita to the Romans. 

- Continuation of the wars in Syria and Egypt. The 
- - Syrians chuſe Tigranes king. Lathyrus is re-eſtabliſhed 


upon the throne of Egypt. He dies. Alexander his 
nephew ſucceeds him. Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, makes 


- 


"of Egypt, fhe ends two of her ſons to Rome for that 


purpoſe. The elteft; called Antiochus, on his return goes 


to \Sitily. Verres, prætor of that ifland, 'takes from him 
a2 golden ſconce, deſigned for the Capitol. Antiochus, 


285 


d, 


Jurnamed Afraticas, after ore reigned four years 


+ over part "of Syria, is diſpoſſeſſed of his dominions by 
' Pompey, who reduces Syria into a province of the Roman 
empire. Troubles in Judæa and Egypt. The Alexan- 
 wdrians expel Alexander their king, and ſet Ptolemy Auletes 
' we the throne in his ftead, Alexander at his death makes 
'* - hz Roman people his beirs. In conſeguencr, ſome years after, . 
they order Ptolemy king of Cyprus, brother of Auletes, to 


be depoſed, confiſcate his fortunes, and ſeize that iſland, 


be celebrated Cato is charged with this commiſſion. 
A PEE 5 301. 
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BOOK XX. 
ARTICLE I. 


| g Aridęment of the. biftory of the Fes, from \Ariftobulas, PA 


. of Hyrtanus, 'who firſt afſumed the. rank , king, to the 


| 31 
= : 5 as 1 5 : Ster. II. 


mY . reign of Herod the Great, rhe Iaumæan m2 335 
Srer. I. Reign of Ariftobulus the Firſt, which lafted two mor? 


8 


CONTENTS. 


Stcr, II. Reign of Alexander © mn which ee 


taventy-ſeven years 317 
III. Reign of Alexandra, the wife of a; Jannæus, 
which continued nine years. N her "_ fon, is 
high-prieſt during that time 321 
IV. Reign of Ariſtobulus II. b . fix years 
324 

V. Reign of . II. whi < een twenty-four 
years - 329 
VI. Reign of 3 of ly tæuo N duration 331 


ARTICLE II. 


Abridgment of the hiftory of the Parthians, from the efta- 
—— of that empire to the * of C Paſs, which is 
related at large - 334 


ARTICLE II. 


Abridgmen of the hiftory of the kings of Cappadocia, 7 OA 
the foundation of that kingdom to the time when it became a 


province 0 the Roman empire - - 366 
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Szem, Ix. ' girtbe PaiLoraroR Ke t to - PLA 
Teens bv bis father. The beginning of the. reign of 
Prorzur Erir AES in Exypt. Yarious embaſſies » font 
to the Achaans and, Romans, Complaints made againſt 
Pnirir. Commiſſioners art ſent from Noms to enquire” into 
thoſe complaints); and at the ſam time to examine" concerning 
the ill treatment 4 POW the NY | 1 7 that 


8 Heir. 25 g E 


64 vriochus he Gree" 4 ag. kee Phito- 
"Mm ator, his eldeft ſon, whom left in Antioch 
when he ſet out for the eaſtern provinces, ſucceeded” him. 
ut his reign was obſcure and contemptible, occaſioned by 
the miſery to which the Romans had reduced ot gn ; 
and the exorbitant fam (a thouſand talents ally) 
he was f to pay, during all his reign, by dy birds "of 
thar of concluded between the g Nis father: and 
at » CAL GAS. $52 
(63 „ Epi . 1 Egy 
Immédiately aon pee to the throne, gg Fe 
ambaffador into Achaia, to renew the alliance tra 5 
king his father had formerly concluded with the Rn 
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Tue Tatter accepted of this offer with"joy 5" anda 


| pon ndid equipages. Joſep 
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ſent deputies to kings Lycortas, Giher, den the 
pee ere U and Bi other *ambaſſadors. "The alliance being 


U - 
. U De 9 1 : * time in office 8 


l Ptolemy” s ambaſſador to a banquet, they entered into 
ic 


ourſe or ian, that prince, | In the praiſe the ambaſſa- 


or beſtowed upon him, he expatiated very much on his 
xterity ity he chace, his addreſs in ri ing, au d vi 


and activity in the exerciſe of his arms; and, to give an exam - 


ple of what he aſſerted, he declared, that this prince, bein 


on horſe-back, in a Jong of hunting, had killed a wild bu 


with the 3 5 of __ Javelin. 5 
g | ter * 


The ſa ar; ae us fied, C 
ueen of 2985 Had à ſon, who ral ef Epiphanès his 
father, mito was called Ptolemy Philometor. (ci The whole 
realm expreſſed great joylugon!" the! bizth_ pf this prince. 
Cœloſyria and Paleſtine diſtinguiſhed themſelzes above all the 
Provinces, and the met" confiderabfe perſong of thoſe edun- 
tries went to Alexandria 8 that oceaſion with the moſt 
us, of whom I have ſpoken 
here, who. was ee af thoſe ppovinges, ing 
too old to take ſuch, ajanrney, ſent his youngeſt ſon, Hyrca- 
. in his ſtead, h n man 51 andance of Hom 
and ve aut n 5 kin n Ae 
Lee 1 e 


a ve on, an on 
ja a Then ho uſed to 1 K. kin 


| b — to him: . Do. hut behold, 5 ns 


« ty of bon ones before Hyrcanus, a your majeſty e 
« in what manner his father gnaws your provinces.” * e 


words made fag ing: nnz . he aſked Hyrcenys 
came to dee ae e 44 75 e hm. EYE 
<* majeſty, need not wonder 5970 i ez) 
«+ eat; horh Heſh and. bones, 1 fac es 005 5 
ſons at your table . (pointing, to them ;) but men 
are contented as ce fed, an and leave the bones like me. 
The . mockers were mocked by that . and continued 
te fad ga, hes. the day, thitke 24 0h reſen 


Pee as ana had given out, tha 
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the reſt did not exceed f twan t Hyrcanus 

25 to "the king an g an net boys, well OT, 

| 1 ey 
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| ALEXANDER SUCCESSORS. 3 | 
finely dreſſed, Whom he had bought, each of them bringing 7 
a talent N r. and to the queen as many girls in mag- 
niſicent habits, each with a like preſent for that princeſs. 
The whole court was amazed at ſuch uncommon and 
ſurpaſſing »magnificence; and the king and queen dif- 
miſſed Hyrcanus with the higheſt marks of their favour and 
eſteem. e e  Luberi COLE 
fu) Ptolemy, in the firſt year of his reign, governed inn 
ſo auſpicious a manner, as grined him univerſal — 
and 77 beeauſe he follewed, in all things, the advice 
of Ariſtomenes, Who was andther- father to him; but after- 
wards, the flattery of courtiers (that deadly poiſon to kings) 
prevailed over the wiſe-counſels of that able miniſter- That 
prince ſhunned him, and A to Sie into all the vices and 
tailings of his father. Not being able to endure the liberty 
which*'Ariſtomenes- frequently took of adviſing him to act 
more confiſtently with Pimſelf, he diſpatched him by poiſon. 
Having thus got rid of a troubleſome cenſor, whole fight 
alone was importunate, from the taeit reproaches it ſeemed 
to make him, he abandoned himſelf entirely to his -vietous 
inclinations ; plunged into exceſſes and diſorders of eve 
kind; followed no other guides in the adminiſtration of af- 
fairs, but his wild paſſions; and treated his ſubjects with the 
— of a tyrant. T . by . * . 
The Egyptians, growing at laſt quite weary of the oppreſ- 
ſions 2 — wee they 50 daily expoſed, began to 
cabal together, and to form aſſoeiations againſt a king who 
oppreſſed them ſo grievouſſy. Some ral of the higheſt 
3 having engaged tn this conſpiracy, they had already 
formed deſigns for depoſing him, and were upon the point 
of putting them in execution. ? 

fe) To extrieate himſelf from the difficulties in which 
he was-now involved, ' he choſe Polyerates for his prime mini- 
ſter, a man of great bravery as well as abilities, and who had 
the moſt eonſummate experienee in affairs both of peace and 
war; for he had roſe to the command of the army under his 
father, and had ſerved in that quality in the battle of Raphia, 
on which qccaſion he had contributed very much to the 
victory. He was afterwards governor of the ifland of 
Cyprus; and happening to be in Alexandria when Scopas's 
conſpiracy was , diſcovered, the expedients he employed 
on that occaſion conduced very much to the preſervation of 


HR. , , 1.5. Rs 


(#) Polyb, in Excerpt, P. 113. 
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/ Ptolemy, by the aſſiſtance of this prime miniſter, 
overcame the rebels. He obliged their chiefs, who were WU £ 
the principal lords of the country, to capitulate and ſub- in 

mit on certain conditions. But, having ſeized their per- 
ſons, he forfeited his promiſe; and, after having exer- 

- Xiſed various cruelties upon them, put them all to death. 
This ae conduct brought new troubles, upon 
Aim, from which the abilities of Pohycrates extricated 
De,, . gion wn 

The Achæan deague, at the time we are now ſpeaking of, 
ſeems to have been very powerful, and in great conſideration. 
We have ſeen that Ptolemy, a little after his aceeſſion to the 

throne, had been very ſolicitous to renew the ancient alliance 
with them. This he was alſo very defirous of in the latter 
end of his reign; and accordingly offered that republick ſix 
thouſand ſhields, and two hundred talents of braſs. His 
offer was accepted; and, in conſequence of it, Lycortas and 
two other N were deputed to him, to thank him for 
che preſents, and to renew the alliance; and theſe returned 
Noon after with Ptolemy's ambaſſador, in order to ratify the 
cNirreaty. (g) King Eumenes alſo ſent an embaſſy for the 

Aame purpoſe, and offered an hundred and twenty talents, 
about twenty-one. thouſand pounds ſterling, ) the intereſt of 
which to be applied for the ſupport of the members of the 

ublick council. Others came likewiſe from Seleucus, who, 
in, the name of their ſovereign, offered ten ſhips of war com- 
Pletely equipped; and, at the ſame time, deſired to have the 
ancient alliance with that prince renewed. The ambaſſador 
whom Philopœmen had ſent to Rome to juſtify his conduct, 
Was returned from thence, and deſired to give an account of 
his commiſſion. oh „N | | 


Far theſe ſeveral reaſons a great aſſembly was held. The 


e 


of it at that 
| time, 
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were time. But the ſanie affair will be the ſubject of much debate 
ſub- in the „ Mk®- wing oe 4 Tn: 
Pet The ambaſſadors of Eumenes were afterwards admitted tor 
er audience. After having renewed the alliance which had 
death. been formerly made with Attalus, that king's father; and 
Pon propoſed, in Eumenes)s name, the offer of 'an hundred and 
icated twenty talents; they expatiated largely on the great friendſhip” 
N and tender regard which their ſovereign had always ſhewed 
ng of, for the Achzans. When they had ended what they had to ſay, 
ation. Apollonius of Sicyon roſe up, and obſerved, that the preſent 
to the WW which the king of Pergamus offered, conſidered in itſelf, 
hance was worthy of the Achæans; but, if regard was had to the 
latter end which Eumenes propoſed to himſelf by it, and the ad- 
ck ſix vantage he hoped to reap by his muntficence, 'in that caſe, 
_ His i therepublick eould not accept of this preſent without bringing 
s and upon itſelf everlaſting infamy, and being guilty of the 
im for greateſt of prevarications. For, in 290 f- Ces ned hej 
urned BY “* as the law forbids every individual,” whether of the people 
fy the WY « or of the magiſtratee, to receive any gift from a king upon 
Ir the « any pretence whatſoever, the crime would be much grea- 
ents, “ ter, ſhould the common-wealth, colleQively; accept of 
reſt of WW «« Eumenes's offers. That with regard to the infamy, it was 
of the . ſelf-evident”; for (ſays Apollonius) what could reflect 
who, % greater ignominy in a council, than to receive, annually, 
com- 46 ee king, money for its ſubſiſtence; and to aſſemble, 
ve the Bi «© in order to — publick affairs, only as ſo many 
ſſador « of his penfioners, and in a manner riſing from his table, 
nduct, « after having * ſwallowed the bait that eoncealed the hook? 
unt of But what dreadful conſequences might not be expected 
from ſuch a cuſtom, ſhould! it be eſtabliſned? That after- 
The « wards Pruſias, excited by the example of Eumenes, would 
e gave alſo be liberal of his benefactions, and after him, Seleu- 
„with © cus: that, as the intereſt N differed widely from thoſe 
been «© of the republicks, and as, in the latter, their moſt impor- 
te, in «tant deliberations related to their differences with crowned 
DVErN- « heads, two things would inevitably happen; either the 
t city, «© Achzans would tranſact all things to the advantage of theſe 
time, * princes, to the prejudice of their own country; or elſe, 
acted. they muſt behave with the blackeſt ingratitude towards 
le an- * their benefactors. He concluded his ſpeech with exhort- 
at that ing the Achæans to refuſe the preſent which was offered; 
J. C. * Polybiut, by this expreſſion, | menes had. of making all theſe who 


would te, that ſuch a penſion | compoſed the council bis dependants, 
wat 4 Riad of bait that covered @ | Kalamemauirag ola dg. ; 
book, that is, the deſign ⁊ubich Eu- 24 
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and added, That it was their to take umbrage -at 
„ Eumenes, for attempting to elbe ei fidelity by wen an 
ce offer. The whole: aſſembly, with ſhouts rejected unani- 
mouſly the propoſal of king, Eumenes, however dazzling, the 
offer of ſo large a ſum of money might be. 

After this, Lycortas, and the reſt of the ambaſſadors ale 
had been ſent to Ptolemy, . were called in; and the decree 
made by that prince for renewing the alliance was read. 
As. who TY TTY in. the aſſembly, having aſked what 
treaty the kin = Egypt deſired to renew, (ſeveral havin 
been concluded with Ptolemy upon very different —— 
and nobody being able to anſwer rasen, the n 
of that affair was refèrred to another time. 

At laſt the ambaſſadors of Seleucus were admitted. ans * 
dience. The Achæans renewed the alliance which had been 
concluded with him; but it was not judged geilen te AC- 
cept; at that juncture, of the ſhips he offered. - 

(hb) Ls was far from enjoying a calm at this nen 
and com laints. were carried, from all, quarters, to Rome 
againſt Phi lip: The ſenate thereupon nominated- three com- 
miſſioners, of whom Q: Cecilius was the chief, Ggo-anc-4ale 
cognizance of thoſe affairs upon tho ſpot 


(i) Philip ſtill retained the e lens in 


the Romans, with whom he believed had juſt reaſon to be 
diſſatisfied on many accounts; but particularly, becauſe by 
the articles of peace, 2 45 1 — 
2 vengeance on of his 8 ag abandon 

him during the war. The Romans, however, had endea- 
voured to · conſole ons n permitting him to invade -Atha> 
mania, and Amyna — bene — by ing 
up to him ſome 1 dr of 'Theſfaly, which the telians h 

ſeized; by leaving him the. poſſeſſion of Demetrias and all 
Magneſia; and by not oppoſing; him in his attempts upon 
Thrace all which circumſtances had ſomewhat ap his 
anger. He continually, meditated, however, to take advan- 
tage of the repoſe which the peace afforded him, in order to 
prepare for war, whenever "_ opportunity ſhould: pre- 
ſent itſelf. But the complaints that were made againſt him at 
Rome, having been lifened- to chere, revived all his former 

uſts. 
1 three commiſſioners being arrived at maps in The. 
ſaly, an aſſembly was called there, to which came, on one 
A. the ambaſſadors of the Theſſalians, of the e 
an 
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and Athattianiane; and, oh the othet, Philip king of Mace: 
denz a cireumſtanee that could 8 mortify the 


pri e of ſo powerful a prince. The ambaſſtidors explained 5 


their various complaints againſt Philip, with greater or leſs 
force, according to their different characters and abilities. 
Some after excuſing themſelves for being obliged to plead 
againſtchim, in favour of their Iberty, intreated him to act 


in fegard to them rather ds a friend than a maſter; and to 


imitate the Romans in that particular, who endeavoured to 
WInlover their allies rather by friendſhip than fear. The reft 
of the ambaſſadors, being leſs reſerved; and not ſo moderate, 
reproached him to his face, for his injuſtice, oppreſſion, and 


uſurpation; aſſuring the commiſſioners, that in caſe they did 


noe kite ſpeedy remedy, urge Gehl obtained 
over Philip, and their reſtoration of the-Greelans inhabiting 
the countries near Macedonia to their liberties,” would all be 


rendered ineffectual: that this prince“, like a fiery conrſer, - 


would never be kept in and reſtrained without a very tigh 


rein, and a ſharp eufb. Philip, that he might aſſume the air 


of an aecuſer rather than of one aecuſed, inveighed heavily 


againſt thoſe we had haranguedion'this oeeaſton, and parti- 


cularly againſt the Fheſfalians. He ſaid; that like aves, 
who being made frèe en a'ſidacn,. contrary to all expecta- 


tion; break into the moſt injurious excfamations againſ{ their 


maſters and benefuctors; - ſ6 they abuſed; with the utmoſt 


inſolenee, the indulgenee of the Romans; and were incapable, 


after enduring a long ſervitude, to make a prudent and 
moderate uſe of the liberty which had been granted them. 
The commiſſioners, after hearing the - accuſations and an- 
ſwers, the citeumſtances of which T ſhall omit as little impor= 
tant, and making ſome particularregulations, did not judge 


proper at that time to pronounte definitively upon their re- 


ſpective demands. 


From chene they went to Theſſalonica; to inquire into the 


affairs relating to the. cities of Thrace; and the king, who 
was very much diſgu / 
ambaſſadors ſaid to the commiſſioners, that if the Romans 


were reſolved to reſtore: the cities of Enum and Maronea to 
their liberty, their ſovereign was far from having a defign to 


| 54 oppoſe 
mv ſlernacem non peren-I avide metam haurienter liberts- 


e 


e 


; Ut equu 


tem, frenis aſperioribus c aſtigandum | tem: Ita, ſereorum modo prater 


eſſe. LI ³ĩ;?tã ſ ſpem repente manu niſſorum, licen- 
T Inſofentes & immodice abuti | tiam vocis & linguz experiri, & jac- 
TReffatos iadulgefttx pop Ro- tare felt tnſc@atione & convictlt de- 
niani; velut ex diutina Gti nimis | minorum. Liv, f 
Kaen „ ane 
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iſted, followed them thither. Eumenes's 
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oppoſe it; but that, if they did not concern themſelves in 
regard to the condition of the cities which had been con- 
quered from Antiochus; in that caſe, the ſervice which Eu- 
menes and Attalus his father had done Rome, ſeemed to re- 
quire that they ſhould rather be given up to their maſter than 
to Philip, who had no manner of right to them, but had 
r by open force: that, beſides, theſe cities 
had been given to Eumenes, by a decree of the ten com- 
miſſioners whom the Romans had appointed to deter- 
mine theſe differences. The Maronites, who were , after- 
wards heard, inveighed in the ſtrongeſt terms againſt the in- 
155 and oppreſſion which Philip's garriſon exerciſed in 
Here Philip delivered himſelf. in quite different terms 
from what he had done before; and directing himſelf perſon- 
ally to the Romans, declared, that he had long perceived 
they were fully determined never to do him juſtice on any 
occaſion. , He made a long enumeration. of the grievous in- 
juries he pretended to have received from them; the ſervices 
he had done the Romans on different occaſions; and the zeal 
with which he had always adhered to their intereſt, ſo far 
as to refuſe three thouſand * talents, fifty ſhips of war com- 
pletely equipped, and à great number of cities, which An- 
tiochus offered him, upon condition that he would . conclude 
an alliance with him. That, notwithſtanding this, he had 
the mortification to ſee Eumenes preferred on all occaſions; 
with whom it was too great a condeſcenſion to compare him- 
ſelf; and that the Romans, ſo far from enlarging, his domi- 
nions, as he thought his ſervices merited, had even diſpoſſeſ- 
ſed him, as well of thoſe cities to which he had a lawful 
claim, as of ſuch as they had beſtowed upon him. You, 
* O Romans, (ſays he, concluding his ſpeech) are to con- 
„ ſider upon what foot you . to have me be with you. 
If you are determined to treat me as an enemy, and to 
«© urge me to extremities, in that caſe, you need only uſe me 
4% as you have hitherto done: but, if you ftill revere in my 
1 perſon the title and quality of king, ally, and friend, ſpare 
« me, I beſeech you, the ſhame of being treated any longer 
« with ſo much indignity,” . ö 
The commiſſioners were moved with this ſpeech of the 
king. For this reaſon, they thought it incumbent on them 
to leave the affair in ſuſpence, by making no deciſive anſwer; 
and accordingly they declared, that if the cities in queſtion 
Had been given to Eumenes, by the decree. of the ten com- 
miſfioners, as he pretended they were; in that caſe, it was not 
gt we | mn 
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in their power to reverſe it in any manner: that, if Philip had 
acquired them by right of conqueſt, it was but juſt that he 
ſhould: be ſuffered. to continue in poſſeſſion of them: that 
if neither of theſe things ſhould: be proved, then the cog- 
nizance of this affair ſhould, be left to the judgement of 
the ſenate; and, in the mean time, the garriſons be 
5 out of the cities, each party retaining its pretenſions as 
befor... [cn „ 0971018061 547. 334059 ViSme au 48505 
This regulation, by which Philip was commanded, * 
viſionally, to withdraw his garriſons out of the reſpective 
cities, ſo far from ſatisfying that prince, ſo entirely diſ- 
contented and enraged him, that the conſequence would cer- 
tainly have been an open war, if he had lived long enough to 
repaze fo id,, 1 be | be 255 | 


. The commiſſioners, at their leaving Macedonia, went 
to Achaia. Ariſtenes, who was the chief magiſtrate, aſſem- 
bled immediately all the chiefs of the republick in Argos. 
Cecilius coming into this council, after having applauded 
the zeal of the Achæans, and the wiſdom of their govern- 
ment on all occaſions, added, that he could not forbear teil- 
ling them, that their injurious treatment of the Lacedæmo- 
nians had been very much cenſured at Rome; and therefore 
he exhorted them to amend, as much as lay in their power, 
what they had acted imprudently againſt them on that oc- 
caſion. The ſilence of Ariſtenes, who did not reply a ſingle 
word, ſhewed that he was of the ſame opinion with Cecilius, 
and that they acted in concert. Diophanes of W t- . 
a man better ſkilled in war than politicks, and who Rated 
Philopemen; without [mentioning the affair of Sparta, 
made other complaints againſt him. Upon this, Phi- 
lopemen, Lycortas, and Archon, began to ſpeak with - 
the utmoſt vigour in defence of the republick. They ſhewed, / 
that the whole tranſaction at Sparta had been conducted by 
prudence, and even to the advantage of the Lacedæmonians; 
and that, had it been otherwiſe, human laws, as well as the 
reverence due to the gods, muſt have been violated. When 
Cecilius quitted the aſſembly, the members of it, moved” 
with that diſcourſe, came to a reſolution, that nothing ſhoulg* 
be changed in what had been deereed, and that this anſwer 
ſhould be made the Roman ambaſſador. oy 
When it was told Cecilius, he defired that the general!“ 
aſſembly of the country might be convened. - To this the ma- 
„e replied, that he muſt firſt produce a letter from the 
enate of Rome, by which the Achæans ſhould be deſired to 
meet. As Cecilius had no < uch letter, they told him * 


* 
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that they would not aſſemble; which hin to ſuch 
; that he left Achaia, and would not hear what the 


they were accuſed of having invited thoſe Romans into that 
country, purely out of hatred eee 3 and I according- 


_ Ty were greatly ſuſpected by the p 


(1) Ceciltus, at his return to \ mrqualated: the ſenate 


with whatever had been tranſacted oy by kia in Greeee. Aſter 
khis, the ambaſſadors of Macedonia and Peloponneſus were 
brought in. Thoſe of | Philip and Eumenes were introdueed 


Arſt, * then the exiles of Enum and Maronea - who all 


d-what they had 3 ſaid in the preſente of Cecilius 


in Theſſalonica. The ſenate, after admitting them to au- 


dience, ſent to Philip other ambaſſadors, of whom Appius 


Claudius was the principal, to examine on the ſpot whether 


he. was withdrawn (as he had promiſed Cecitius) from the 
cities of Perrhæbia; to command him at the ſame time, to 
evacuate Enum and Maronea; and to draw off his 
from all the caſtles, territories and cities, vets" he poſſeſſed 
on the ſea coaſt of 'Thrace, 

They next admitted to audience Apellonldas, the ambaſ- 


ſador whom the Achzans had ſent, to give the reaſons why 


they had not made their anſwyers to Cecilius; and to inform 
the ſenate of all that had been tranſacted with regard to the 


Spartans, who had deputed to Rome Areus and Alcibiades, 
who both were of the number of the firſt exiles whom Philo. 
pœmen and the Achæans had reſtored to their country. The 
circumſtance which moſt exaſperated the Achzans was, to ſee 
that, notwithſtanding” the precious and recent . to 
their favour, they had, however, charged themſelves with 
the odious commiſſion 3 thoſe who had ſaved them 
ſo unexpectedly, and had ured them the invaluable 


bleſſing of returning to their houſes and families. Apollont- 


das endeavoured to prove, that it would be impoſſible to 


ſettle the affairs of Sparta with greater prudence than Philo 


pœmen and the reſt of the Achæans had done; and they like- 


wiſe cleared themſelves, for their having refuſed to call a ge- 


neral aſſembly. On the other ſide, Areus and Alcibiades 
_ repreſented; in the moſt affecting manner, the fad calamity to 
4 ene e was TONY its walls were demoliſnied; 

nals 42 | its 
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ates had to ſay. It was believed that this ambaſſndor 
. 19 pak him Marcus Babvins} work ner have defivered- 
themſelves with ſo much freedom, had they not been fure that 
Ariſtenes and Diophanes were in their intereſt. And, indeed 
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citiae into and reduced to a fate of 

ca wp 5 4710 laws 49 5 which had made it 
ſubſiſt 4 ſo long a ſeries of JEAN; ans with n 

had 4 entirely 8 iſhed. 

he ſenate, after wei and comparing the reaſons. on | 

„ ſides, ordered the fame ambaſladors to enquire into this 
affair, as were ee to inſpect thoſe, of Macedon; - 
and deſired the Achæans to convene their general aſſembly, - 
whenever the Roman ambaſſadors ſhould. require it; as the 
4120 admitted them by audience 1 in Rome, as often as they 

ed. it. * 

e, inforgind e ee who 
had been ſent back to him from Rome, that he muſt abſo- 
lutely evacuate all the cities of Thrace; in the higheſt degree 
of rage, to ſee his dominions contrafted on yy fide, he 
vented his fury on the inhabitants of Maronea. omaſtes, 
who was governor of Thrace, employed: Caſſander, who was 


very well known in the city, to execute: the barbarous com- 


mand of the prince. Accordingly, in the dead of night, 
they led a body of Thracians into it, who fell with the utmoſt 
violenee on the citizens,” and cut ag Spar number of them to 
pieces, Philip having thus wreaked his vengeance on thoſe 
who were not of his faction, waited-calmly for the commiſ- 
— beag firmly perſuaded that no ohẽ would dare to im- 
Peac 

Some time after, Appius arrives, -whos..u upon being inform- 
ed of the barbarous-treatment which the We ay 5 met 
with, reproached the king of Macedon, in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
on that account. The latter reſolutely: aſſerted, t at he had 
not been concerned in any manner in that pope og wks that. 


it was wholly occaſioned by an inſurrection of the populace; . * 


«« Some,” ſays he, -** declaring for Eumenes, and others 
% for me, at quarrel aroſe, and they butchered one an- 
4% other.” He went ſo far as to challenge them to produce 
any perſon, who pretended to have any articles to lay to his 


charge. But who would have dared to impeach him? His 


puniſhment had been immediate; and the aid he might have 
expected from the Romans was too far off. It is to no pur poſe, 
ſays Appius to him, e ao you! to apologize: for yourſelf ; I kriow 


Wer : ee wage —_ Bp bell as the authors of 
them. 


(b Polyb. in Legat. e. . we 1. xxix, 5. 345 35. 
* By: the ditver of the Achezans, | and all' Laconia; in default of which, 


it bed been enactad, that ſuch ſlaves | the Achaans tere empowered to ſeine" 
as bod been adepted 2 2 and ſell them as ſlaves, wwbich bad a. 
en * —_— ſbeuld leave the 49 cor auth been executed, | 
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them. Theſe words gave Philip the greateſt anxiety. 


However, matters were not carried : farther | at ö this firſt 
Interview. 8 | l SES s £ 1 $53.4 bo Sn ng 5 T8 2 


But Appius, the next day, commanded him to fend imme- 


diately Onomaſtes and Caſſander to Rome, to be examined- 


by the ſenate on the affair in queſtion, HN that there 


was no other way left for him to clear himſelf. Philip, upon 
receiving this order, changed colour, wavered within him- 


ſelf, and heſitated a long time before he made anſwer. At 


laſt, he declared that he would ſend Caſſander whom the com- 
miſſioners ſuſpected to be the contriver of the maſſacre : but he 
was determined not to ſend Onomaſtes, who (he declared) ſo 
far from having been in Maronea at the time this bloody 
tragedy n was not even in the neighbourhood of it. 
The true reaſon of this conduct was, Philip was afraid leſt 


Onomaſtes, in whom he N the utmoſt conſidence, and 


had never concealed any thing from, ſnould betray him to 


the ſenate. As for Caſſander, the inſtant the commiſſioners 
had left Macedon, he put him on board a ſhip; but, at the 
—— time, ſent ſome perſons after him, who poiſoned him in 

After the departure of the commiſſioners, who were fully 
perſuaded that Philip ha&peontrived- the maſſacre in Maronea, 


0 
* 


and was upon the point of breaking with the Romans; the 


king of Macedon reflecting in his own mind, and with his 
friends, that the hatred he bore the Romans, and the ſtrong. 


defire he had to wreak his vengeance on that people, mu 
neceſſarily ſoon diſplay itſelf; would have been very glad to 


take up arms immediately, and declare war againſt that 


people; but, being not prepared, he conceived an expedient 


to gain time. Philip reſolved to ſend his ſon Demetrius to 
Rome, who, having been many years a hoſtage, and having 
acquired great eſteem in that city, he- judged very well qua- 
lified either to defend him againſt the accuſations with which 
he might be charged before the ſenate, or apologize for ſuch 
faults es he really had committed, daga. 


” 
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He accedingly made all the preparations neceſſary for this 


 kis-ſfon.om that occaſion, - - 19914 0 hate 


He, at the ſame time, promiſed to ſaccour the Byzantines; 
not that he was fincerely deſirous of defending them, but only 
his bare advancing to aid that people would ſtrike terror into 


the petty princes of Thrace, in the neighbourhood of the 


Propontis, and would prevent their oppoſing the reſolution 


he had formed of entering into war againſt the Romans. And 
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accordingly he defeated thoſe petty ſovereigns in a battle, and 
took ws; — their chief, whereby he put it out of their 
ower to annoy him, and returned into Macedoon. 
u. The arrival of the Roman commiſſioners was expected 
in Peloponneſus, who were commanded to go from Macedon 
into Achaia. Lycortas, in order that an anſwer might be ready 
for them, ſummoned a council, in which the affair of the 
Lacedæmonians was examined. He repreſented to the aſſem- 
bly ſuch things as they might fear from them; the Romans 
ſeeming to favour their intereſt much more than that of the 
Achzans, He expatiatedchiefly on the ingratitude of Areus 
and Alcibiades, who, though they owed their return to the 
Achzans, had however been ſo; baſe as to undertake the 
embaſſy againſt them to the ſenate, where they acłked and ſpoke 
like 5 — enemies; as if the Achæans had drove them 
from their country, when it was they who had reſtored them 
to it. Upon this, great ſhouts were heard in every part of the 
aſſembly, and the preſident was deſired to bring the affair 
into immediate deliberation. Nothing prevailing but a paſ- 
ſion and a thirſt of revenge, Areus and Alcibiades were con- 
demned to die. F 56 1 | v6 , 
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The Roman commiſſioners arrived a few 2 after, and 
the council met at Clitor in Arcadia. This filled the Achæans 
with the utmoſt terror; for, ſeeing Areus and Alcibiades, 
whom they had juſt before condemned to die, arrive with the 
commiſſioners, they naturally ſuppoſed that the enquiry 
which was going to be made would be no way favourable to 
then, Pie n note r enn, 
Appius then told them, that the ſenate had been ſtrongly 
affected with the ae of the Lacedzmonians, and could 
not but diſapprove of every thing which had been done on 
that occaſion: the murder of thoſe who, on the promiſe 
which Philopœmen had made them, had come to plead their 
cauſe; the demolition of the walls of Sparta; the abolition of 
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the laws and inſtitutions of Lycurgus, which had ſpread the 


fame of that city throughout the world, and made it flouriſn 
for ſeveral ages. 15 is 22 Wann 
Lycortas, as preſident of the council, and as having joined 
with Fhilopœmen, the author of whatever had been tranſacted „ 
againſt Lacedzmonia, - undertook to anſwer Appius. He 
ſhewed firft, that as the Lacedæmonians had attacked the 
exiles, contrary to the tenor of the treaty, which expreſsly 
forbid them to make any attempt againſt the maritime cities; 
theſe exiles, in the abſence of the Romans, could have re- 
courſe only to the Achæan league, which could not he juſtly 
1 e = 1 accuſed, 
(") Liv, I, xxix. n. 35=37» 
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accuſed, for having aſſiſted them, to che utmoſſ of their por 
in fo urgent a neceſſity. | That, wit regurd to the' — 
which Appius laid to their cha e chey ought not to be 
accufed- for it; but the exiles, wo were then headed" by 
Areus aud 3 and who by their own immediate 
2 e, and without being authorkzed in any manner by tlie 

zans; had: fallen with the utmoſt fury and violence on 


thoſe: wem they ſuppoſed had been the authors” of their 


baniſhmient, and to mhm the reſt of the calamities they 
had ſuffered were e However, added Lycertas, 


«© it is thine we ane bes owir that we were the 


«+. cauſe of ths abolitibn-of Eyeurgus's laws, and the demoli- 
% tion of thewalls! of SP,, 1 ib a real fact; 
<<, but then} Row ea dees bieden {a made to! ue" at” 
4 the fame time? Thel walls in queſtion were not butt 


| * yeurgus,” but by tyrants, Who erected them ſome fe" 


© 


„not ſor the ſecurity of the city, but for their 

10 on ſdfery; ahd"td enable themſelves to aboliſh,” With im. 
ty, the Arien auc re, ulation ily: eſtablimted 

2 that wiſe legiflater. dt peffble r him to riſe 
cc now from the ry he would be rere. to ſee thoſe 
e walls deſtroyèd, and 8 that he now kHH and owns his 
<e native colmtry andancientSparts.' Non ſhould' not, O ci. 
4 tizens- of Sparta, Have waited) for Philopettien or the” 
cc. a e but ought yourſelves to have pulled down thoſe" 
ce walls with 00 on hands, and deftroyed even the Night-- 
s eſt trace ot tyranny, -Theſs were a kind of ignomimous 
«« ſcars of your ſlavery: and, after having maintained your- 
4 berties and privi iges dating almoſt ei: ght hundred years ; 
«© and been for ſome time the e, of 5 Greece, without” 
«« the! ſupport- and aiftance' of they; witkin thefe- 
46 hundred years, have become the on ents ' of your 


„ ſlavery; and, in a manner, your ſhackles and fetters. 


4% With reſpect to the ancient laws of L /curgus, they were / 
40 12 preſſed by the tyrants; and we Have only ſubſtitu- 
-our:own, by putüug you upon a-level with us in; alt 


ac Frs Ip 
e himſelf aſterwards ti Appfus, 1 cane . 


Fr None ing,” ſays hez 4 that the words I have hitherto” 


oke, were not as from one ally to another; nor of 4 
2 ee nation, but as ſtaves who fpeak to their maſter; | For, 
in fine, if the voice of the herald; 'who proclaimed us to be 
ce free in the front of the Grecian Ates, Was not a vain and 


40 unf ceremony; if the treaty concluded at that time be 


Land i 1 you Are defifous of - _—_ N 
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<« an alliance and friendſhip with us; owwhateanthat inffirite” 


4c 5 which you ſuppoſe to be between you” Romans 
66 


we Achæans, be grounded? Ido not enquire into the 


% treatment which Capua met With, after yon had taken 


4 that city: Why then do yd e ine into our uſage of the 


6 Lacedzmonians, after We tha conq; uered them? Some of 


4 them were killed: and I wilt ſuppôſe that it was by us. 
But, did nbt you ſtrike off che heads of ſeveral Campffnian 


„ ſenators? We levelled the walls of Sparta with the ground; 


* but as for you, Romans, you not only diſpoſſeſſed the 


= s. of their walls, but of their city and lands. 
„ To this I know-you will reply, that the equality expreſſed 


4 in the treaties between the Romans and Achæans is metely 
* ſpetious, and a bare form of worde: that we really” 
« have but a preearious and derivative liberty; but that tlie 
% Romans are pe of authority and empire; This,” 
„ Appius, Lam but too ſenſible of. However, fince we muſt 
<< be forced to ſubmit to this, I intreat you at leaſt, How 
«« wide aidifference ſoevef̃ you may ſet between yourſelves and 


<< us, not to put your enemies and our Own upon a level with 


% u Who are your allies; eſpecially; not to ſhe: then 
<< better treatment They require us, by förſwearing our- 
«« ſelyes, to diſſolve and annul all we have enacted by det; 
1 and to revoke that, which by being written in our records, 
„ and engraved on marble; in order to preſerve the remem- 
« brance of it eternally, is become à ſacred monument, ich- 
« it is not lawful for us to violate. We revere you, O Romans; 
4 and if you will have it ſo, we alſo fear you; but then, we 
<«< think it glorious to rave à greater reverence,” and fear for 
the immortal gods. 3h eee eue 2e ET 
The greateſt part of the aſſembly" applauded this ſpeech,” 
and all were unanimous in their opinion, that he had ſpoke 
like a true. magiſtrate ;- it was therefore neceſſary for the 
Romans to act with vigour, or refolve to. loſe their authority. 
Appius, without deſcending o articular s, [adviſed them, 
whilſt they ſtill enjoyed their freedom, and had not received 
any orders, to make a merit, with regard to be Romans, of 
making that their own decree, which might afterwards be en- 
joined them, They were grieved at theſe e 
inſtructed by them, not to perſiſt obſtinatel in the refuſal of 
what/ſhould be demanded. All they therefore deſired was, 


that the Romans would detree whatever they pleaſed with re- 


gard to Sparta; but not to oblige the Achæans to break their 


oath, by annulling their decree themſelves. As to the ſen- 
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it was immediately repealed.  __,. 


Ce, The Romans pronounced jud nent the year follow - 


* 


ing. The chief articles of the ordinance were, that thoſe 


per ſons who had, been condemned by the Achæans ſnould be 


. recalled and xeſtored; that all ſentences relating to this affair 
ſhould be repealed, and that Sparta ſhould continue a mem 
ber of the Achzan league. ( Fauſanias adds an article 


7 ” 


not taken notice of by Livy, that the walls which had been 


demoliſhed ſhould be rebuilt. Q. Marcius was appointed 


£ 


commiſſary, to ſettle the affairs of - Macedon, and thoſe- of 


Peloponneſus, where great feuds. and diſturbance ſubſiſted, 
eſpecially: between the Achæans on one fide, and the Meſſe- 

ns = Lacedzmonians on the other. (9. They all had 
ſent ambaſſadors to Rome; but it does not appear that the 


ſenate was in any great haſte to put an end: to their differences. 


The anſwer they made to the Lacedæmonians was, that the 
Romans were determined not to trouble themſelves any Fur- 
ther about their affairs. The Achæans demanded aid of 
the Romans againſt the Meſſenians, purſuant to the treaty; or 
at leaſt, not to ſuffer arms or proviſions, to be tranſported out 
of Italy, to the latter people. It was anſwered them that 
when any cljtes e their alliance. with-the1Acheons;'the 
ſenate did not think itſelf obliged to enter into thoſe diſputes ; 
for that this would open a door to ruptures and diviſions, and 


- 


Y 


even, in ſome meaſure, give a ſanction to them. 
In theſe proceedings appears the artful and jealous policy 
of the Romans, which tended ſolely to weaken Philip and the 


* 


Achæans, of whoſe power they were jealous; and Who cover- 


ed their ambitious deſigns with the ſpeeious pretence 
| priſoner and put to death by "the 12 


of-ſuc-- 


- PHILOPOEMEN, whoſe aſbes are carried to Megalopolis. 
_ Sequel of the Fe, relating to the Spartan exiles. The death 
F PTOLEMY EPIPHANES, av/0 is ſucceeded by PHILOMETOR 
PV“, “0 VOOR 12c2s. e 


INOCRATES the Meſſenian, who, had a par- 


2095 
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53 ticular enmity to Philopœmen, had drawn off 
Meſſene from the Achzan league; and was meditating how 
W677 Ii 1f wy da 190 VE 1 6 ee if lle 03-3 he 
be Liv. I. xxxi. n. 48, (+) In Achaiaci p. 414. '( J Polyb. in 

Legat. c. li. (r) A. M. 3821. Ant, J. C. 183. Liv. l. — n. 48. 
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tenee that was juſt before paſſed againſt Areus and Alcibiades, 


efſenians, Meſſene ſurren- 


. dered to the Achaans. The fplendid funeral proceſſion of 


| on his way to that city, the -Meſſenians'were in 


the ſpectators were ſo much moved to compaſſion, that the tears 


cauſed him to be conveyed: to a place called zhe treaſury. This 


ALEX ANDERS SUCCESSORS. * 
he might beſt ſeize upon a conſiderable poſt; called Oorone, | 
near that city. Philopœmen, then ſeyenty years of age, and | 

eneraliſſimo of the Achæans for the eighth time, lay fick. | 
However, the inſtant the news of this Was brought him, he | | 
ſet out, notwithſtanding his indiſpoſition, made a> counter- 
march, and advanced towards Meſſene with à ſmall body of | 
forces, conſiſting of the flower of 1 youth; Di- | 
nocrates, who had marched out againit him, was ſoon put to 
flight:. but 500 troopers, who guarded- the open country of | 
Meſſene, happening to come up and reinforce him, he faced BH 
about and routed Philopœmen. This general, who was fol- 
licitous of nothing but to ſave the | gal t yquths/that' hack 
dinary acts of bravery; but happening to fall from his horſe, 
and receiving a deep wound in the head le was taken priſoner | 
by the enemy, who carried him to Meſſene. Plutareh confiders | 
this ill fortune of Philopenien;- as the:puniſhment for ſome | 
raſh and arrogant words that had eſcaped him upon 1 | 
a certain general applauded: Oagbi that man, ſays he, tobe. | 
valued, wha ſuffers himſelf to be taken alive: by the enemy, vhil® WM 
he hat armt to defend himfelf 8:.: iy 20 0g 00 7 
; Upon the arrival of the: firſt; news: which was carried to 
Meſſene, viz. That Philopeemen. was taken 2 and 

| ach tranſports 

of joy, that they all ran to the gates of the cityz not bein 
able to perſuade: themſelves of the truth of what they heard 
till they ſaw him themſelves, ſo greatly improbable did this 
relation appear to them. To: ſatisfy: the violent curioſity of 
the inhabitants, many of whom had not yet been able to get 
a ſight of him, they were forced to ſne the illuſtrious priſoner 
on the theatre, where multitudes came to ſee him. When 
they beheld Philopœmen dragged along in chains, moſt of 


trickled from their eyes. There even was heard a murmur 
1 the people, which reſulted from humanity and a very 
laudable gratitude; That the Meſſenians ought to call to 
* mind the great ſervices done by Philopcemen, and his 
5 preſerving the liberty of Achaia, by the defeat of Nabis 
*« the tyrant.” But the magiſtrates did not ſuffer him to be 
long exhibited in this manner, leſt the pity of the people 
ſhould be attended with ill conſequences.  'They therefore 
took him away on a ſudden; and, after conſulting together, 


was a ſubterraneous place, whither neither light nor air en- 
tered from without; and had no door to it, but was ſhut with 
Ti ; ; TY ER A: a 
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4 he. as rolled over che 8 In this 
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it. e en, ene —— Megalop 


eeived the frſt immetings of light, and ſaw Aer ha 25 
vance towards him, with a lamp in one hand and a ſword in 


the other, he. raiſed himſelf with the utmoſt difieulty* —.— he 
was very:weak) ſat down, and then taking the cup, he en“ 


| fm of the exetutioner, whether he could tell what was 


4 5 the Megalopolitans his - ' followers; * 1 
gry" 1 that he — 


_ alot ——— dad gh fignt; Phile 


men! thanked him by a nod, and looking kindly on him, You 


Lein no, ſays he, guad news; and ] find cus are not ontirely un- 
Hrtunate: after which; without Deal n aint, 


de ſwallowed the:dreadful doſe; and laid himſelf again on his 


Tloak. The poiſon was very ſpeedy in its effet; l 


vb p19 een e and fevdley &y he expired inn mo- 
2 . 1 {+ prior obey 3 

| When: che neus of his dach ſpread among the Achensee 
theix-cities were inexpreflibly afflicted and dejected. Imme- 
diately all their young men who were of age to bear arms, and 


all their magiſtrates, came to Megalopolis. Here a grand 


council being ſummoned, it was unanimouſly reſolved not to 
za moment the revenge of ſo horrid a deed; and, ar- 
cordii ly, havingelected on the ſpot Lyeortas for their general, 
they advanced witk the utmoſt” fury into Meſſene, and filled 
every part of it with blood and laughter. The Meſſenians, 
now no refuge left, and being unable to defend them- 
ſelves by force of arms; ſent a deputation to the Achæans, to 
deſire tat an end might be put to the war, and to beg pardon 
for their ꝑaſt faults. Lycortas, moved at their intreaties, did 


not thank it adviſeable to treat them as their furious and: in- 


ſolent revolt ſeemed to deſerve. He told them, that there 
was no other way for them to expect a peace, but by deliver- 


_ Hhgrup the authors of the revolt; and of the death of Pfle- 


pœmen; to ſübmit all their affairs to the difpoſ; Fo the 
Achzans, and toreceivea garriſon into their citadel; 

coriditions were accepted, .and executed immediately. Dies 
crates, to prevent the ignominy of dying by an executioner, 
* violent hands on himſeif, in which he was imitated = 


all thoſe:whothad advifed thè putting Phileptemen to death. 


Lycortas cauſed thoſe to be delivered up, who had adviſed the 


inſulting of Philopemens: Theſe were undeubtedly the 
perſons who were ſtoned round his tomb; as we ſhalt” ſoon 
cer Zet, 1 299 n IF PILL 


The funeral obſequles of Philopamen were then ſolemmi- 


zed. After the body had been cenſumöd by the flames; His 


aſhes laid together, and depoſtted in an urn; the trait ſet oh 
for Megalopolis, This proceſſton did not ſo much feſetuble 
a funeral as a triumph; of rather it was à mixture 6f Both. 
Firſt came the infantry, their brows adorned with erownb, and 
all ſhedding floods of tears. Then followed the Meſſenfan 
priſoners bound in chains: afterwards the geheral's ſon, 
young * Polybius, carrying the urn adorned Wien ribbens 
and crowns, and accompanied by the nobleſt and moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed Achaans. The urn was followed by all the cavalry- 
whoſe arms glittered magnificently,” and whoſe Rerfes were alf 
richly capuriſoned, Mo eloſed the march, and did not ſeem too 
— dejected at this mournful ſcene, nor "tos much elate 


from their victory. All the inhabitans ef the neighbourin ms | 


towns and villages flocked te meet the preceſſiom, as if the: 
came in honour of a victory obtained All pofffble honours 
were done to Philopcemen at his interment, and the Mefle 
nian captives wers ſtoned round his ſepulehre! The cities in 
general, by decrees enacted for that purpoſe, ordered all the 
greateſt honours to be paid him, and erected many ſtatues to 
him with magnificent inſerip tions. 

Several + years after, at the time that Corinth Hye 


and deftroyed- v # Mummias the proconfa}, a falſe accuſer 


(a Roman) as Tobſerved elſewhere, uſed bis utmoſt endeavours 


to get them broke to pieces; proſecuted him eriminally, as if 
alive; charging him with having been an enemy to the 


Romans, and of diſcovering a hatred for them on all 'orca- 
ſions. The cauſe was heard in council before Mummius. 
The ſlanderer exhibited all his articles of impeachment, and 
expatiated on them. They were anſwered by Polybius, who 
refuted them with t ſolidity and eloquenee. It ig great 
pity ſo affecting a piece ſnould have been loſt. Neither Minn» 
mius,” nor his council,- would permit the monuments of that 
ou man's glory to be deſtroyed, thöugh he had oppoſed, 
ike a bulwark, the ſueceſſes of the Romans: for the Romans. 
of that age, ſays Plutareh, made the juſt and proper diſpa- 
rity between virtue and intereſt; they Akingui bel the glo- 
; OE $5643 C rious 
HDi was Polybius the hiſtorian, 00 then might te about tw;-and=-troentys 
+ Thirty-ſeven years, | . 
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rious and honeſt, from the profitable; and were perſuaded. 
that worthy perſons ought to honour and revere the memory of 
men who ſignalized themſelves by their virtue, though they 
had been their enemies oe ole an nnnt 
Livy tells us, that the Greek as well as Roman writers 
obſerve, that three illuſtrious men, Philopœmen, Hannibal, 
and Scipio, happened to die in the ſame year or thereabouts; 
Gigs Aare P ilopemen in parallel, and, as it were, upon 
A level, with the two moſt celebrated generals of the two moſt 
powerful nations in the world. I believe I have already 
given the reader a ſufficient idea of his character, ſo ſhall 
only repeat what I befpre obſerved, that Philopœmen was 


called the laſt of the Greeks, as Brutus was ſaid to be the laſt 


of the Romans. 73 te Þ 


; 2 ' D r TEE * 2 * 
* * 2 4. I 5 2 * Geige inn e 22 1 5 . g 
The Meſſenians, by their imprudent conduct, being re- 


duced to the moſt deplorable condition, were, by the good- 
neſs and generoſity of Lycortas and the Achzans, reſtored to 
the league from which they had withdrawn themſelves. Se- 
veral other cities, which, from the example they ſet them, 
ad alſo renounced it, renewed their alliance with it. Such 
commonly is the happy effect which a ſeaſonable act of ole · 


th 


% > 4 - 


breathes, nothing, but blood-and vengeance, often hurries 
People to deſpair; . and ſo far from proving a remedy to £vils; 
only enflames and exaſperates them the more, . | / | {i 

When news came to Rome, that the Achæans had happily 
terminated their war with the Meſſenians, the ambaſſadors 
were addreſſed in terms quite different from thoſe which had 
been uſed to them before. The ſenate told them, that they 
had been particularly careful not to ſuffer either arms or pro- 
viſions to be carriẽd from Italy to Meſſene; an anſwer which 
manifeſtly diſcovers the inſincerity of the Romans, and the 
little regard they had to faith in their tranſactions with other 
nations. They ſeemed, at firſt, deſirous of giving the ſignal. 


to all the cities engaged in the Achæan league, to take up 


arms; and now they endeavoured to flatter the Achæans into 
an opinion, that they had ſonght all opportunities to 
ſerve them. 1 e 


It is anifeſt on this occaſion, that the Roman ſenate con- 
ſented to what had been tranſacted, becauſe it was not in their 
power to oppoſe it; that they wanted to make a merit of this 
with regard to the Achæans, who poſſeſſed almoſt the whole 
force of Peloponneſus; that they were very cautious of giving 
the leaſt umbrage to this league, at a time when they could 
not depend in any manner on Philip; when the Ztolians 


=, 


mency, produces; (whereas 6 violent and. exceſſive. ſeverity, 


— 
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were diſguſted, and when Antiochus, by joining with that 
people, might engage in ſome enterprize; which might have 
— of ill conſequence to the Romans. Ar Oh D r 

(L have related Hannibal's death in the hiſtory of the 
Carthaginians. After his retiring from Antiochus's court, 
he fled to Pruſias king of Bithynia, ho was then at war with 
Eumenes 5 Pergamus. Hannibal did that prince great 
ſervice. Both ſides prepared · for a naval engagement, on 
which occaſion Eumenes's fleet conſiſted of a much greater 
number of ſhips than that of Pruſias. But Hannibal oppoſed 
ſtratagem to force. He had got together a great number of 


venomous ſerpents, and filled ſeveral earthen veſſels with 


them. The inftant the fighal for battle was given, he com- 
manded the officers and Kilos to fall upon Eumenes's galley 
only, (informing them at the ſame time of a ſign by which 
they ſhould diſtinguiſh it from the reſt;) and to annoy the 
enemy no otherwiſe than by throwing the earthen veſſels into 
the reſt of the gallies. At firſt this was only laughed at; 
the ſailors not imagining that theſe earthen veſſels could be of 
the leaſt ſervice; but when the ſerpents were ſeen gliding 
over every part of the gallies, the ſoldiers and rowers, now 
ſtudious only of preſerving. themſelves from thoſe venomous 
creatures, did not once think of the enemy. In the mean 
time, the royal galley was ſo warmly attacked, that it was 
very near being taken; and it was with the utmoſt diffi- 
culty that the king made his eſcape. Pruſias, by Hannibal's 
aſſiſtance, gained ſeveral victories by land. This prince 
being one day afraid to venture a battle, becauſe the victims 
had not been propitious; What *, ſays Hannibal, do you rely 
.nore upon the li ver of a beaft than upon the counſel of Hannibal ? 
To prevent his falling into the hands of the Romans, who 
required Pruſias to * — him up, he took a doſe of poiſon, 
which brought him to his end. „ EW... 2 
(4) I before obſerved that the Romans, among many 
Other articles, had decreed, that * ſhould be admitted 
into the Achæan ue. The ambaſſadors being returned, 


and | having - reportec the anſwer which had been received 


from the ſenate, Lycortas aſſembled the poople'nt Sicyon, to 
deliberate whether Sparta ſhould be admitted into the Achzan 
Hon BIAS, 2 13 02147535 os tea. 
C.) Liv, I. xxxix. n. 51. Cor. Nep. in Annib. c K. Ali. | Juſtin, l. 
xxxii. c. 4. t) A. M. 3822. Ant. J. C. 182. Polyb. in Leg. 
© liii. 5 Wet e e 9 Tome Ly 
An tu, inquit, vitulinæ ca- | jecinori longo experiments teſtatam 
-runculz, quam imperatori veteri gloriam ſuam poſtponi, æquo animo 
mavis cxedere : Unius hoſtiæ I non tulit, Fob, Mus. I. ity c. 7. 
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"behavediwith greats 
would not be included in it but would 


Alea e, and Was fo aceofd 


Bipp 
manner in Which the Meſſenians had 


; this 


22 TE: LS TORY, or A 


league; To inciine | the-populace to it, he 
1 to wheſe diſpolal that eity had been — henry 
would no longer be burthened with it: that they hag deela- 


red to the ders, that they were no ways concerned in 
This aſſair: chat the Spaxtans, in * adminiſtration ef the 
-publick- affairs, were very deſirous of that union, - which (he 
obſerved) epatd/ not fail. of being ateended -with- great ad- 
vantage to the Achæan le as khe firſt exiles, who had 
ude and towards them, 
Baniſhed from the 
city, and other citizens ſubſtituted in their room. But Dio · 
Phanes and ſome other perſons undertook: to defend the cauſe 
-of che exiles. However, notwithſtanding their Sppoſition 

the council deereed that arta 3 be admitted into the 
by, With regard to the firſt 
exiles, thoſs were Ppardonec ho could net be con- 
4 eng in Any bete apt againſt the > Kehren 


le the air ns ended, en eee gt to 
Rome, in the name of all the 2 coneerned. The ſenate, 
after giving audience to thoſe ent by Sparta and hy the exiles, 
ſaid nothing to the ambaſſaders, which tended to Thew that 
they were diſguſted in any manner at. what had paſſed. With 
22 to tho e h had been lately ſent into baniſhment, the 

enate 
them to return into cheir native country. Seme days after, 
s, the Achæan deputy, being arrived in Rome, was in- 
ed into the ſenate; and there gave an aceount of the 
been reſtored to their 
former ſtate: and the ſengtors were not only fatisfied with 
every ching he related to them, dat treated him with abun- 


dant marks of honour and amtity. 


(u) The Lacedzmonian exiles: wie no ſewer edturined 
from Rome into Peloponneſus, but they delivered to the 
Achæans the letters Which the ſenate had ſent by them, and 
by which they were deſired to permit the exiles to ſettle again 

in their native country. It was anſwered, that the purport of 


thoſe letters ſhould be confidered at the return of the Achæan 
s arrived from thenee a few 


ambaſſadors from Rome. Bippu 

days after, and declared that the ſenate had wrote in 

2 of the exiles, not ſo much out of affection for them, 

— of their importunities. The Achæans hearin 
4 4 1 it en eh not 1 mal "Ry e in what 


| | | (6) Hyper- 
1 A; *. ds.” Ant, 7. c. 187. peiyd in Lege c. iv, 
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to write to the Achæans, to obtain leave for 
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hat finds sick been re- glected , ne 

A e ain debated in-the;council,-whetheriany notice 
ela- ſhould: be taken of the letters which the ſenate had wrote, 
in concerning the re- eſtabliſument of the exiles who had been 
the baniſhed from Sparta. Lycortas was of opinion,” chat the 
(he Achæans ought to adkere to what had been deereed. © When 
ad- „the- Romans,“ > ſays he, , diſtem fapurably t ſuch com- 


had Wh “ plaints and\intreaties of -unfortunateperſons, Las appegr to 


em, 46. tliem juſt and renſonable, they, in this, act a very Juſt 
the “ part. But when it is "repreſented to chem, chat amon bs 
Jio- <<. the- favours awhichiare- at their han ds; ſome- a 

aſc not in their power to beſtow, and others would reflect 
ion, diſhonour, and be very prejudicial to their - Allies; on 
the Wh © theſe oceaſions thæy . do not uſe to perſiſt obſtinately in cheir 
firſt opinions, on exact from (ugh allies-an> implicit dbedlente 
on- eto their commands. This is exactiy dur cùſe at preſent. 
an « Let us inform the: Romans, that we cannot obey tf or- 


ders without infringing the: ſaered oaths we have taken, 


to ©< without violating the laws on which our league is founded; 
ate, ** and then they -undoubtedly. wave their reſelutions, and 
tes, “ confeſs, that it is with the greateſt rsaſen we refuſe to 


that 4 ghey tun commands. 9 eee, 8 


Vith of a co opinion. They Were for havin 8 PBeit obe- 
the dienee paid to the Romans; and deelared, — ye valkm1aws, 
for -oaths,: and treaties, ought to be ſuerlſioed to their Will. 
ter, this. eontraviety of ions, it Was reſolved that a depu- 
in- tation ſhould \be: ſent- to the ſenate, in order to ent 
the the charms by Lycortas in council. crates, 
heir WW Lyftades, Aratis, were che - ambaſſadors to hom 


with indraQions wers green in conſormiey de. What had "been | 


dun- deliberated. 

; "When theſe! aniballiiiove werekritved hr Rome; Callieratts 
being introduced into the ſenate, acted in direct oppoſition to 
his inſtructions. He not only had the aſſarance to cenſute 
-thoſe who had differed in inion from Rim, But toole the 


not obey you; if they pay no regard (it either to- the letters 
<6. ororders-which5 — * them, von mult blame yourſelves 


e parties; one of which afſerts} that all your orders ought 
* — — that laws and treaties, in a word, 


9 Nik. ne 254 34 2 ten e dies, 
e A, M, 33:4 Ant. J. O. 180, Polyb, in Legs e bil. 


liberty to tell the: ſenate What they: oald do. If the 
Greek, ſays he,: dinecting hienſaf to che ferators}* do 


only fort. 2 the dass dF eee there are now fwo | 


«+ all-things''ſhoald pay homage to your Will and pleaſure: 
6 the yer whe party-pretonds, hari is fitting t chat A, trea- 


— 


4 HE HIS ee 0 " 
"5h any and oaths, ought to take p r will; 2 fla 
| ever exhorting the peop wi > inviolably- bu 
m. Of theſe two 3 the la ſuits beſt — the gl 
1 and character of the Achæans, and has the greateſt 
45 Influence over the people. What is the conſequence of me 
this? Thoſe who comply with your meaſures are deteſted {MW cr: 
4 by the common . whilſt ſuch as oppoſe your we 
4 degrees are honoured and applauded. Whereas, —.— 1 
e ſenate * 2 ſhew ever ſo little. favour to ſuch as: ef) It \ 
ce their intereſt cordially, the chief magiſtrates: and o wh 
<6. of all the republicks pn declare for the Romans, and Ro 
<< the people, j by this, would ſoon follow their Pol 
5, example. But, whilſt you ſhew an indifference on this MW ref 
<4 head, all the chiefs will certainly oppoſe you, as the in- the 
4 fallible means of acquiring the love and reſpect of the ing 
4 people. And accordingly we fee, that many people, MW ſuc 
a whoſe only merit conſiſts in heir making the ſtrongeſt the 
<9 = to your orders, and a pretended zeal for the her 
2 nce and preſervation of the laws of their country, MW the 
* have been raiſed to the moſt exalted employments in their the 
. <6 country. In caſe you do not much value whether the pol 
Greek are, or are not, at your devotion, then, indeed, too 
your preſent conduct ſuits exactly your ſentiments. But if Ml er 
H you; would have them execute your orders, and receive gor 
your letters with reſpect, refleft ſeriouſly on this matter; ¶ oug 
«6 otherwiſe be aſſured that they will, on all occaſions, de- the; 
4 clare our commands. Von may judge of the {elf 
.* truth of trom [their preſent behaviour towards you, the 
<< How re is it ſince you commanded them, by your 1et- 1 
40 ters, to recall the Lacedzmonian exiles ? Nevertheleſs, ſo to tl 
4 far from recalling them, they have publiſhed a quite con- the 
1 trary degree, and have bound theniſelves: by oath never miar 
_— to reinſtate them. This ought to be a leflon to you, and cb 


% ſhew how cautious you ſhould be for = future”. did 

. Callicrates, after making this ſpeech, withdrew. . The "1. 
exiles then came in, told their = in few words, citie 
but in ſuch as were well ng 40 "mv upto,” and * 
then retired. triur 


1 Ne eee e Aar de lassen of Rome, Neal 


. as: that of Callicrates, could not but be very agreeable to 
| 7 2g In this did the Greeks begin to throw: themſelves 
; . into the arms of ſlavery; proſtituted the liberty 
of which their anceſtors had been ſo exceedingly jealous, and 
125 a ſuhmiſſion and homage to the Romans, which 

_ they had 8 r * * Great King of 1871 Some 
| nne an e - -flatterer: 


* 
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are flatterers and ambitious traitors, regardleſs of every thin 
to but their intereſt, ſold and ſacrificed the independence an 
the lory of Greece for ever; diſcovered the weak fide of repud- 
120 with regard to their domeſtick affairs; pointed out the 
e of methods by which they might be weakened, and at laſt 
ſed cruſhed; and furniſhed n the chains in which they 
your were to be bound. : : ; 1 | 
the In conſequence of this ſpeech, it was ſoon concluded, that 
ouſe it would be proper to increaſe the power and credit'of thoſe 
icers who made 1t their buſineſs to defend the authority of the 
and Romans, and to humble ſuch as ſhould preſume to oppoſe it. 
their Polybius obſerves, that this was the firſt time that the fatal 
this reſolution was taken, to humble and depreſs thoſe who, in 
in- their reſpective countries, had the moſt noble way of think- 
the ing; and, on the contrary, to heap riches and honours on all 
pple, ſuch who, either right or wrong, ſhould declare in favour of 
ngeſt the Romans; a reſolution, which ſoon after increaſed the 
the herd of flatterers in all republicks, and very much leſſened 
ntry, the number of the true friends of liberty. From this period, 
their the Romans made it one of the conſtant maxims of their 
the policy, to oppreſs by all poſſible methods whoever ventured 
deed, to oppoſe their ambitious projects. This ſingle maxim may 
at if ſerve as a key to the latent principles and motives of the 
ceive government of, this republick, and to ſhew us what idea we 
tter; Ml ought to entertain of the pretended equity and moderation 
de- they ſometimes diſplay, but which does not long ſupport it- 
f the 8 felf, and of which a juſt judgment cannot be formed. but by 
you. the conſequences. „FTF. | 
x 18t- To conclude, the ſenate, in order to get the exiles reſtored 
6, ſo to their country, did not only write to the Achæans, but to 
> con- the Etolians, Epirots, Athenians, Bœotians, and Acarna- 
never | nians, as if they intended to incenſe all Greece againſt the 
„ and Achzans. And, in their anſwer to the ambaſſadors, they 


: did not make the leaſt mention of any one but Callicrates, f 
The | whoſe example the ſenate wiſhed the magiſtrates of all other 
/ords, cities would follow. | : ; | 
and That deputy, after receiving this anſwer, returned in 9 
7 triumph, without reflecting that he was the cauſe of all the f 
dome, calamities which Greece, and particularly Achaia, were upon 5 
dle to] the point of experiencing. For hitherto, a ſort of equality g 
ſelves had been obſerved between the Achæans and Romans, which 


the latter thought fit to permit, out of gratitude for the con: | 
ſiderable ſervices the Achzans had done them; and for the 

inviolable fidelity with which they had adhered to them, in 
he moſt 1 junctures, = in the wars againſt Philip and | 


tteren Vor. VII Antiochus. 


” 
— * — 


4 


elected captain-general. 


T. HE HISTORY Of 
Antiochus. The members of this league diſtinguiſhed, them - 


ſelves at that time in a moſt conſpicuous manner by their 


authority, their forces, their zeal - for liberty; and, above 
all, by the ſhining merit and exalted reputation of their com- 
manders. But Callicrates's treaſon, for we may juſtly beſtow 
that name upon it, gave it a deadly wound. The Romans, 
ſays Polybius, noble in their ſentiments, and full of huma- 
rs 6 are moved at the complaints of the wretched, and think 
it their duty to afford their aid to all who fly to them for pro- 
tection; and this it was that inclined them to favour the 
cauſe of the Lacedæmonian exiles. But if any one, on 
whoſe fidelity they may ſafely depend, ſuggeſts to them the 


-Inconveniences they would bring upon themſelves, ſhould 


they grant certain favours ; the 22 return to a juſt 
way of thinking, and correct, 15 ar as lies in their power, 
what they may have done amiſs. Here, on the contrary, 
Callicrates ſtudies nothing but how he may beſt work upon 
their paſſions by flattery. He bad been ſent to Rome, to 
plead the cauſe of the Achæans, and by a criminal and 
unparalleled prevarication, he declares againſt his ſuperiors; 
and becomes the advocate of their enemies, by whom he had 
ſuffered himſelf to be corrupted: At his return to Achaia, he 
3 ſo artfully the terror of the Roman name, and intimi- 
dated the people to ſuch a degree, that he got himſelf 
He was no ſooner inveſted with 
this command, but he reſtored the exiles of Lacedæmonia and 
Meſſene to their country. : : 
Polybius, on this occaſion, praiſes exceedingly the huma- 
nity of the Romans, the tenderneſs with which they liſten to 


the complaints of the unfortunate, and their readineſs to atone | 


for ſuch unjuſt aftions as they may have committed, when 
they are once made acquainted with them. I know not whe- 


ther the applauſes he gives them will not admit of great 
abridgement. The reader muſt call to mind that he wrote | 


this in Rome, and under the eye of the Romans, after 
Greece had been reduced to a ſtate of ſlavery. We are not to 


expect from an hiſtorian, who is ſubject and dependent, ſq 


much veracity as he very poſſibly would have obſerved in a 
free {tate, and at a time when men were permitted to ſpeak 
the truth; and we muſt not blindly believe every circum- 
ſtance of this kind advanced by him; facts have more force, 
and fpeak in a clearer manner than he does. The Ro- 
mans themſelves aid not ſcruple to commit injuſtice, when- 


ever they had an opportunity of employing a foreign means 


for 
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for that purpoſe, which procured them the ſame advantage, 
and ſerved to conceal their unjuſt policy. 1 

(3) Eumenes, in the mean time, was engaged in war 
. king of Pontus. The latter took Sinope, 
a very ſtrong city of Pontus, of which his ſucceſfors remained 
poſſeſſors ever afterwards. .-Seyeral cities made complaints 


againſt this at Rome. Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, who 
am baia ofs 


Was United in intereſt with Eumenes, ſent alſo 


thither. The Romans ſeveral times 1 5 their mediation 
and authority, to put an end to their differences; but Phar- 
naces was inſincere on theſe occaſions, and always broke his 
engagements. Contrary to the fith of treaties, he took the 


field, and was 7 by the confederate kings. Several 


enterprizes enſued; and after ſome years had been ſpent in 

this manner, a peace was concluded. | | 
: 8 

Never were more embaſſies ſent than at the time we are 


now ſpeaking of. Ambaſſadors were ſeen in all places, 


either coming from the provinces to Rome, or going from 
Rome to the provinces; or from the allies and nations to one 
another. (a) The Achæans deputed, in this N. (to 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, king of Egypt) Lycortas, Polybius his 
ſon, and the young Aratus, to return that monarch thanks 
for the preſents he had already beſtowed on their republick, 
and the new offers he had made them. However, theſe am- 
baſfadors did not leave Achæa, becauſe when they were pre- 
paring to ſet out, advice came that Ptolemy was dea. 

(5) This prince, after having overcome the rebels within 
his kingdom, as has been already mentioned, reſalved to 
attack Seleucus, king of Syria, When he began to form the 
plan for carrying on this war, one of his principal officers 
aſked, by what methods he would raiſe money for the execu- 


tion of it. He replied, that his friends were his treaſure, 
The principal courtiers concluded from this anſwer, that, as 
he conſidered their purſes as the only fund he had to carry on 
this war, they were upon the point of being be it. 
To prevent therefore that conſequence, Which had more 

1 5 them than the allegiance they owed their ſove- 
reign, they cauſed him to bg poiſoned. This monarch was 
thus diſpatched, in his tyyenty-ninth. year, after he had fat 
twenty-four years on the throne. - Ptolemy Philometor, his 
ſon, who was but fix years of age, ſucceeded him, and Cleo- 
patra his mother was declared regent. 
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THIS freed Tu? includes the f ace of twenty years, 
from the year of the world 3527, 11 5 3840. In this inter- 

- val are contained: $5. 

4 he firſt twenty years of Ptolemy Philemetor-z 5 reign 

over Egypt, which amounted in the Whole to Wir Jour 
years. 


g The. five laſt years | of Philip, Who reigned. forty years 


in Macedonia, and was ſucceeded by Perſeus who Fe 
eleven. 

The eight or nine laſt years of Seleucus Philopator in Syria, 

and the eleven years of Antiochus der e his ſuc- 

| ay who exerciſed the moſt horrid cruelties againſt the 
ews. 

Iſhall reſerve the eleven years of Perſeus's reign over Macedo- 

nia for the following book, though they coincide with 

2 of the hiſtory relered in this chapter. 7 5 $940 


Sxzcr.. I. Complaints made at Rome againſt Pruitie. Dz- 
ME TRIUSs, his ſon, who was in that city, 7s [ent to his fa- 
ther, accompanied by Flay ambaſſadors. 4 ſecret conſpiracy 
"of PkRSEVUS againſt his brother DemETRIVUs with regard 
to the ſucceſſton to the throne. He accuſes him before PH IZ1P. 
Spert hes ef both thoſe princes. PRAILIP, upon a new impeach- 
ment, cauſes DEMETRIUS to be put to death; but afterwards 
diſcovers his innocence and PERSEUS's guilt, Mit PRILIp 

is meditating to 280 * en 1 dies, and ate 
¶ſucceede him. x 
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ger retended to have received; or, at 5 
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A ſenate, 
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of the ambaſſadors, prod 
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ſenate,” that Philip did not evacuate the 1 in 
| his 


Thrace as he had promiſed; and to complain o ſending 
ſuccours into Bithynia to Prufias, who was then at war with 
ONGC ⁵ (0 abt Rn gytpe nd We 
Demetrius, the ſon of Philip, king of Macedon, was 
at that time in Rome, whither, as has been already mention - 
ed, he had been ſent by his father, in order to ſuperintend 


his affairs in that city. It was properly his buſineſs to anſwer | 


the ſeveral accuſations brought againſt his father: but the 
ſenate, imagining that this would be a very difficult taſk for 
ſo young a prince, who was not accuſtomed to ſpeak in pub- 
lick; to ſpare him that trouble, they ſent certain perſons to 
him to enquire, whether the king his father had not given 
him ſome memorials, and contented themſelves with his read- 


ing them. Philip therein juſtified himſelf to the beſt of his 


5 with reſpect to moſt of the articles which were exhi- 
ited againſt him; but he eſpecially ſhewed great diſguſt at 
the decrees which the Roman commiſſioners had enated 
againſt him, and at the treatment he had met with from them. 
The ſenate ſaw plainly what all this tended to; and, as the 


young ; Prins endeavoured to apologize for certain particulars, | 
u 


and aſſured them, that every thing ſhould be done agreeabl 7 


to the will of the Romans, the ſenate replied, that his father 


Philip could not have done more wiſely, or what was more 
agreeable to them, than in ſending his ſon Demetrius to 
make his excuſes. That, as to paſt tranſactions, the ſenate 
might diſſemble, forget, and bear with a 8 2 many things: 
that, as to the future, they relied on the promiſe which 


Demetrius gave: that, although he was going to leave Rome, 
in order to return to Macedon, he left there (as the hoſtage - 


of his inclinations) his own good heart and attachment for 
Rome, which he might retain inviolably, without infringing 
in any manner the duty he owed his father: that out of re- 
gard to him, ambaſſadors ſhould be ſent,to Macedon, to rec- 
tify, peaceably and without noiſe, whatever might have been 


4 


emetrius for the tenderneſs with which the Romans behaved 
towards him. Theſe marks of diſtinction which the ſenate 
gave him, with the view of exalting his credit in his father's 
fioned his deſtruction. | %%% Tg Fo. HS 
Ca) The return of Demetrius to Macedon, and the arrival 
ced different effects, according to 
* 3 12 * , | 4 - the 
d? Liv. 1. xxxix. n. 57 | ; 


court, only animated envy againſt him, and at length occa- 


hitherto amiſs: and that as to the reſt, the ſenate was well 
leaſed to let Philip know, that he was obliged to his ſon 
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the various diſpoſitions. of men's minds. The people, who 


extremely feared the conſequences. of a rupture with the 


Romans, and the war that was preparing, were highly plea - 
ſed with Demetrius, from the lopes that he would be the 


mediator and author of a peace; not to mention that they 


conſidered him as the ſucceſſor to the throne of Macedon, 


after the demiſe of his father. For thou 


fon, he had « Nane ough he was the younger 
fon, he had one great adyantage of his b 


Romars would place Demetrius on his father's throne, Perſeus 


not having any credit with them. And theſe were the com- 


mon reports. 


On one fide alſo, Perſeus was greatly uneaſy; as he fear- 
ed, that the advantage of being elder brother would be but a 


very feeble title againſt a brother ſuperior to him in all other 


ieſpects: and, on the other, Tp, Uppgining that it would 


not be in his power to difpoſe of the throne as he pleaſed, 
. Aeheld with a jealous eye, and dreaded the too great autho- 
rity of his younger ſon. It was alſo a great mortification to 
him, to ſee riſing, in his life-time, ad before his eyes, a 


, 


kind of ſecond court in the concourſe of -Magedonians who. 
crouded about Demetrius, The Young. Prince himſelf did 
affection to his perſon. Inſtead, of endeayouring to. ſuppreſs. 
famed it, by a certain . air of haughtineſs 'which. be had 


not take ſufficient care to prevent or 


brought with him from Rome, valuing bimſelf upon the 


marks of diſtinction, with which he had been honoured. in 


that city; and not ſcrupling to declare, that the ſenate had 


granted him many things they had refuſed his father 

| Philip's diſcontent was much more inflamed, at the arrival 
of the new ambaſſadors, to whom. his ſon made his court 
more afliduouſly than to himſelf; and when he found he 
ſhould be obliged to abandon Thrace, to withdraw his garri- 
ſons from that country, and to execute other things, either 
purſuant to the decrees of the firſt r or to the 
freſh orders he had received from Rome: a 


he was not ſufficiently prepared. To remove all * 
picion of his harbouring the leaſt deſign that way, he 
carried his arms into the very heart of Thrace, againſt * 


1 7 
3 4+ „„ 11 


7 


Had « | rother, and that was, 
his being born of a mother, who was Philip's Iawful Wife; 
whereas Perſeus was the fon of a concubine, and even reputed 
ſuppoſititious. Beſides, it was not | doubted but that the 


: all: theſe, orders and 
decrees he complied with very much again his will, and. 
with the higheſt ſecret reſentment; but which he was forced 
to obey, to prevent his being involved in a, war for Which 
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with whom the Romans did not concern themſelves in any 


manner. | | I | 
(e However, his ſchemes were not unknown at Rome. 
Marcius, one of the commiſſioners, who had communicated 
the orders of the ſenate to Philip, wrote to Rome to inform 
them, that all the king's diſcourſes, and the ſeveral ſteps he 
took, viſibly threatened an approaching war. 'To make 
himſelf the more ſecure of the maritime cities, he forced all 
the inhabitants, with their families, to leave them; ſettled 
them in * the moſt northern part of Macedon, and ſubſlitu · 
ted in their places Thracians, and other barbarous nations, 


whom he believed would be more faithful to him. Theſe 


changes occaſioned a general murmur in every part of Mace- 
don; and all the provinces echoed with the cries and com- 
plaints of poor, unhappy people, who were forced away aut 
of their houſes, and the places where they were born, to be 
confined in unknown countries. Nothing was heard on all 


ſides but imprecations and curſes againſt the king, who wag. 


the author of theſe innovations. x i 
Cf) But Philip, ſo far from being moved at their grief, 
grew more cruel from it. All. things were ſuſpected by him, 
and gave him umbrage. He had put todeath.a great number 
of perſons, upon ſuſpicion that they favoured the Ro- 
mans. He thought his own life could not be ſafe, but in 
ſecuring their children, and he impriſoned them under a good 


| guard, in order to have them all deſtroyed. one after another. 


othing could be more horrid in itſelf than ſuch a deſign; 
but the ſad cataſtrophe of one of the moſt powerful and 
moſt illuſtrious families in Theſſaly, made it ſtill more 
execrable. 7 8 : PTE! | | 

He had put to death, many years before, Herodfeus, one 
of the principal perſons of the country, and ſome time after, 
his two 55 Theoxena and Archo, his two daugh- 
ters, had lived widows, each of them haying a fon, both very 


young. Theoxena, who was ſought for in marriage by the 


richeſt and moſt powerful noblemen in "Theſſaly, preferred 
widowhood td the nuptial ſtate; but Archo married a noble- 
man of Znia, called Poris, and brought him ſeveral chil- 


dren, whom Archo, dying early, left infants. Theoxena, 
that ſhe mag} have an opportunity of bringing up her ſiſter's 


children under her eye, married Poris; took the ſame care of 
them as ſhe did of her own ſon; and was as tender of them ag 


if ſhe had been their mother, When news was brought her 


4 
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of Philip's cruel edi, to murder the children of thoſe who * 

Had been put to death; plainly foreſeeing that they would be 

dee up to the brutal fury of the king and his officers, ſle Lo 
rmed a ſurpriſing reſolution, declaring that ſhe would im- 


brue her hands in the blood of all her children, rather than 
ſuffer them to fall into the mercileſs power of Philip. Poris, 
whoſe ſoul was ſtruck with horror at this deſign, told mer, 
in order to divert her from it, that he would fend all their 
children to Athens, to ſome friends, on whoſe fidelity and 
humanity he could ſafely rely, and that he himſelf would 
convey them thither. Accordingly, they all ſet out from 
Theſſalonica, in order to fail to the city of Ænia, to aſſiſt at 

a ſolemn feſtival, which was ſolemnized annually in honour 
of Eneas their founder. Having ſpent the whole day in 
feftivity and rejoicing, about midnight, when every body 
elſe was aſleep, they embarked on board a galley which 
Poris had prepared for them, as if intending to return to 
Theffalonica, but, in reality, to go for Eubea; when un- 
happily a contrary wind prevented them from advancing for- 
wards, in ſpite of their utmoſt efforts, and drove them back 
towards the coaſt. At day-break, the king's officers, who 
were poſted to guard the port, having perceived them, imme- 
diately ſent off an armed floop; commanding the captain of 
it, upon the ſevereſt penalties, not to return without the 
galley. As it drew nearer, Poris was ſeen every moment, 
either exhorting the ſhip's company in the ſtrongeſt terms, to 
exert themſelves to the utmoſt in order to get forward; or 

_ hHfting up his hands to heaven, and imploring the aſſiſtance 
of the gods. In the mean time Theoxena, reſuming her 
former reſolution, and preſenting to her children the deadly 
doſe ſhe had prepared, and the daggers ſhe had brought 
with her: © Death,” ſays ſhe, ** only can free you from 
<< your miſeries; and here is what will procure you that laſt, 
« {ad refuge. Secure yourſelves from the king's horrid 
% cruelty by the method you like beſt. Go (my dear chil- 
* dren) ſuch of you as are moſt advanced in years, and take 
«© theſe poniards; or, in caſe a ſlower kind of death may be 
<& more grateful, take this poiſon.” The enemy were now 
almoſt in reach, and the mother was very urgent with them. 
They obeyed her fatal commands; and all, having either 
ſwallowed the deadly draughts, or plunged the daggers in 
their boſoms, -were thrown into the ſea. Theoxena, after 
giving her huſband a laſt ſad embrace, leapt into the ſea with 
him. Philip's officers then ſeized the galley, but did not find 


one perſon alive in it. 0 
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The horror of this tragical event revived and inflamed 
to a prodigious degree, the hatred againſt Philip. He was 
publickly deteſted as a bloody tyrant; and people vented, in 
all places, both againſt him and his children, dreadful impre- 
cations, which, ſays Livy, ſoon had their effect; the gods hav- 
ing abandoned him to a blind fury, which prompted him to 
wreak his vengeance againſt his own children. „ nt 
-:{g) Perſeus ſaw, with infinite pain and affliction, that 
the regard of the Macedonians for his brother Demetrius, 
and his credit and authority among the Romans, increaſed 
daily. Having now no hopes left of being able to aſcend 
the throne an, > criminal methods, he made them his only 
refuge. He began, by ſounding the diſpoſition: of thoſe who 
were in greateſt favour with the king, and o addreſſing 
them in obſcure and ambiguous words. At firſt, ſome — 
nat to entep into his views, and rejected his propoſals, from 
believing that there was more to be hoped from Demetrius. 


But afterwards, obſerving that the hatred of Philip for the 


Romans increaſed ſenſibly; which Perſeus endeavoured daily 
to inflame, and which Demetrius, on the contrary, oppoſed? 
to the utmoſt, they changed their opinion. Judging naturally: 
that the latter, whoſe -youth and inexperience 9% him not? 
ſufficiently upon his guard againſt the artifices of his brother; - 
would at Jak fall a vi im to them; they thought it their in- 
tereſt to promote an event which would happen without their 

articipation, and to go over immediately to the ſtrongeſt party. 
. 1 accordingly did ſo, and devoted - themſelves entirely to- 

ETIEUS, r 0 7581 

HFaving poſtponed the execution of their more remote 
deſigns, they were of opinion that for the preſent it would be 
proper for them to employ their utmoſt efforts to exaſperate 
the king againſt the Romans, and to inſpire him with thoughts 
of war, to which he was already very much inclined. At 
the ſame time, to render Demetrius every day more ſuſpected, 
they induſtriouſly, on all oceaſions, made the diſcourſe turn 
in the king's preſence upon the Romans; ſome expreſſing the 

- utmoſt contempt for their laws and cuſtoms, others fer their 
exploits; ſome for the city of Rome, which, according to 
them, was void of . ornaments and: magnificent buildings; 
and others even for ſuch of the Romans as were in higheſt 
eſtimation; making them all paſs in this manner in a kind of. 
review. Demetrius, who did not perceive the ſcope and 
tendency of all theſe diſcourſes, never failed, out of zeal for 
the Romans, and by way of contradiction to his brother, to 
1 CE). Liv, I. xl. n. 516. 
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34 THE HISTORY. O'f 
take fire on theſe occafions. Hence Demetrius (without con · 
fidering the conſequences) ſuſpected and odious. to the 
king, and opened the way for t the accuſatians and calumnies 
Preparing againſt him. Accordingly, his father did not 
communicate to him any of the deſigns he continually- 


meditated againſt Rome, and unboſomed himſelf only. 5 


| Perſeus. 
he. anbanicrs kin hs had ent to che Baftarnz, to - 
Gre aid from them, returned about: the time we are now! 
aking of. Theſe had brought with them ſeveral: youths of 
quality, and even princes of the blood, one of whom pro- 
miſed his fiſter in marriage to one of Philip's ſons. This new. 
alliance with a N 1 very mach —_— the king's: 
courage. Perſeus v of this rtunity ; 
* Of what uſe,” ſays he] < can all this be to — We Oey 
not ſo much to hope from foreign aids, as to dread from: 
4 <* domeſtic foes. We harbour in our- boſoms, I wilt not 
A traitor, but at leaſt a ſpy. The Romans, ever ſince 
— a he was an hoſtage among them, have reſtored us his body; 
but as to his heart and inclinations, thoſe he has left with 
«< them. Almoſt all the Macedonians fix already their eyes 
on him; and are perſuaded, that they ſhall never have 
4 any king, g, hut him whom the Romans ſhall pleaſe: to. ſer. 
< over them. By ſuch ſpeeches, the old-king's diſguſt was. 
| 2x apr kept up, who Nene en ee but too much alienated: 
m Demetrius. 


About this thine the army was demo, in a feſtival 1 


nized every year with religious pomp, the ceremonies whereof 
were as follow /). A bitch, ſays Livy, is divided into two 
: ry it being cut, long ways, through the middle of the 

y, after which half is laid on each fide of the road. The 
troops under arms are made to march through the two parts of: 
the victim thus divided. At the head of this . the 
ſhining arms of all the kings of Macedon are carried, tracing 
them backwards to the moſt remote antiquity. The king, 
with the princes his children, 2 ar afterwards, followed 
by all the royal houſhold, and the companies of guards. 
The march is cloſed by the. multitude of the Macedonians. 
On the preſent occaſion, the two princes walked on each ſide 
of the king; Perſeus being thirty years of age, and Deme-. 
trius twenry-fivez the one in the guns; the other Fw 
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the flower of his age: ſons who might have formed their 


reaſonable. i 


were wanting to make it a real battle. The body commanded 


pro 
ſed about the battle; and the gueſts intermixed their ſpeeches 
with jeſts and ſatirical flings 0 


eried that they would go, thoſe excepted, who were afraid 
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father's happineſs, had his mind been rightly diſpoſed and 


The cuſtom was, after: the ſacrifices which .atcompanied 
this ceremony were over, to exhibit a kind of tournament, 
and to divide the army into two bodies, who fought with no 
other arms but files, and repreſented a battle. The two bo- 
dies. of men were commanded by the two young princes. 
However, this was not a mere mock-battle; | all the men 
exerting themſelves, with their blunted weapons, with as 
much ardour as if they had been diſputing for the throne': 
ſeveral were wonnded on both fides, and nothing but ſwords 


by Demetrius had very much the ſuperiority. This advan- 
tage gave great umbrage to Perſeus. His friends, on the 
contrary, rejoiced at it, judging that this would be a ver) 
favourable and natural opportunity for him to form an accu- 
fation againſt his brother. Re e 
The two princes, on that day, gave a grand entertainment 

to the ſoldiers of their reſpective parties. Perſeus, whom 
his brother had invited to his banquet, refuſed to eome. 
'Fhe joy was very great on both ſides, and'the gueſts drank. in 

portion. During the entertainment, n. uch diſcourſe paſ- 


ſome of which were very ſharp 

againſt thoſe of the contrary party; without ſparing even the 
leaders. Perſeus had fent a ſpy to obſerve all that ſhould be 
faid at his brother's banquet: but four young perſons, who 
eame by accident out of the hall, having diſeovered this ſpy, 
gave him very rude treatment. Demetrius, who had not 
heard of what happened, ſaid to the company: „ Let us go 
and conclude our feaſt at my brother's, to ſoften his ry 
(if he has any remaining) by an agreeable ſurprize, which 
6 will ſhew that we act with frankneſs and ſincerity; and do 
„ not harbour any malice againſt him.“ Immediately all 


their ill treatment of the ſpy would be revenged. But Deme- 
trius forcing them thither alſa, they concealed ſwords under 
their robes; in order to defend themſelves in caſe there ſhould 
be oocaſion- When diſcord: reigns in families, it is impoſſible 
for any thing to be kept ſecret ia them. A man running 
haftily-before, went to Perſeus, and told him that Demetrius 
was coming, and had four men well armed in his train. He 
might eaſily have gueſſed the cauſe of it, as he knew that 
they were the perſons WHO * abuſed his ſpy: nevestheleſs, 
2 . to 


— 
1 


36 see 
to make this action ſtill more criminal, Perſeus orders the 
door to be locked; and then, from the window of an up 
apartment that looked into the ftreet, cried aloud to his ſer- 
'vants not to open the door to wretches, who were come 
with deſign to aſſaſſinate them. Demetrius, who was a little 
warm with wine, after having complained, in a loud and 
.angry tone of voice, at being refuſed. admittance, returned 
back, and again ſat down to table; ſtill ignorant of the affair 
relating to Perſeus's ſpy. - 15 „ 
The next day, as ſoon as Perſeus could get an opportunity 
to approach his father, he entered his apartment with a very 
dejected air; and continued ſome time in his preſence, but at 
a little diſtance, without opening his mouth. Philip, being 
greatly ſurprized at his ſilence, aſked what could be the 
cCauſe of the concern which appeared in his countenance? *< It 
sis the [greateſt happineſs for me,” anſwers Perſeus, ** and 


„by the mereſt good fortune in the world, that you ſee me 


here alive. My brother now no longer lays ſecret ſnares 
for me; he came in the night to my houſe, at the head of 
a body of armed men, purpoſely to aſſaſſinate me. I had 
no other way left to ſecure myſelf from his fury, but by 
06 wag doors, and keeping the wall between him and 
% me.“ . Perſeus perceiving, by his father's. countenance, 
that he was ſtruck with -aſtoniſhment and dread : if you 
«© will;condeſcend,” ſays he, to liſten a moment to me, 
you ſhall be fully acquainted with the whole ſtate of the 
4% affair.“ Philip anſwered, that he would willingly hear 


him; and immediately ordered Demetrius to be ſent for. At 


the ſame time, he ſent for Lyſimachus and Onomaſtes, to aſk 
their advice on this occaſion. Theſe two men, who were his 
intimate friends, were far advanced in years. They had not 
concerned themſelves with the quarrel of the two princes, 
and appeared very ſeldom at court. Philip, whilſt he waited 
for their coming, walked ſeveral times up and down his apart- 
ment alone; during which he revolved a variety of thoughts, 
his fon Perſeus ſtanding all the time at a diſtance. When 
word was brought Philip that his two venerable friends were 
come, he withdrew to an inner apartment with them, and as 


many of his liſe- guards; and permitted each of his ſons o 


bring three perſons, . unarmed, along with him: and having 
taken his ſeat, he ſpoke to them as follows. 
* Behold in me an unhappy father, forced to fit as judge 
„% between my two ſons,' one the accuſer, and the other 
«© charged with the horrid guilt of fratricide; reduced to the 
«« ſad neceſſity of finding, in one of them, either a criminal 

| : | pe 
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« or a falſe accuſer. From certain rumours, which” long. 


« ſince reached my ears, and an unuſual behaviour I obſerve: 


«© between you (a behaviour no way ſuiting brothers) I in- 
% deed was afraid this ſtorm would break over my head; 
And yet I hoped, from time to time, that your diſcontents 
% and diſguſts would ſoften, and your ſuſpicions - vaniſh 
% away. 'F recollected, that contending kings and princes; 
% laying down their arms, had frequently contracted alli. 
e ances and friendſhips; and that private men had ſuppreſſed 
% their animoſities. I flattered myſelf, that you would one 
« day remember the endearing name of brethren by which 
« you are united; thoſe tender years of infancy which 2 
« ſpent in ſimplicity and union; in fine, the counſels ſo often 
repeated by a father; counſels, which, alas! I am afraid 
% have been given to children deaf and indocile to my voice. 
% How many times, after ſetting before you examples of 
the diſcord between brothers, have I repreſented its fatal 
« conſequences, by ſhewing you, that they had thereby in- 
C volved themſelves in inevitable ruin; and not only them- 
« ſelves, but their children, families, and kingdoms? On 


ce the other ſide, I propoſed good examples for your imitation :: 


The ſtri& union between the two kings of Lacedzmoniaz 
«© ſo advantageous during ſeveral centuries, to themſelves 
% and their-country;z in . to diviſion and private 
„ intereſt that changed the monarchick government into 
% tyranny, and proved the deſtruction of Sparta. By what 
„ other method, than by fraternal. concord, did the two 
brothers, Eumenes and Attalus, from ſuch weak begin- 
«© nings as almoſt reflected -diſhonour on the regal dignity; 
6e riſe to a pitch of power equal to mine, to that of Antiochusz 
and of all the kings we know of? I even did not ſcruple 
sto eite examples from the Romans, of which I myſelf had 
«« either been an eye-witneſs, or heard from others: as the 
« two brothers, Titus and Lucius Quintius, who both were 
engaged in war with me: the two Scipios, Publius and 
„ Lucius, who defeated and ſubjected Antiochus ; their 
father and their uncle, who having been inſeparable during 
« their lives, were undivided in death. Neither the crimes 
“of the one, though attended with ſuch fatal conſequences; 
<< nor the virtues of the other, though crowned with ſuch 
ec happy ſucceſs, have been able to make you abhor diviſion 
<<. and diſcord, and to inſpire you with gentle and pacifick 


<« ſentiments. Both of you, in my life time, have turned 
| © yourteyes and guilty defires upon my throne. © Tou will 
L not ſuffer me (6 lie, till ſurviving one of you, I ſecure | 
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tone of 'voice, all who were preſent wept, and contin 


et believed, till it has been 


— 1 
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, my crown to the other by my death. The fond names of 
% father and brother are inſupportable to both. Your ſouls 
« are ſtrangers to tenderneſs and love. A reſtleſs defire of 


C nw. how? Jar baniſhed all other ſentiments from your breaſts, 
4c and 


entirely engroſſes you. But come, let me hear what 


each of you have to ſay, Pollute the ears of your parent 


te with! real or feigned accuſations. Open your criminal 
4 mouths; vent all your reciprocal ſlanders, and afterwards 
| parricide hands one againſt the other. Tam rea- 
«5: dy-to heat all you have to ſay; firmly determined to' ſhut 
“ my ears eternally from henceforth againſt the ſecret whiſ- 


« pers and accuſations of brother againſt brother.” Philip 


having ſpoke theſe laſt words: with great emotion and an angry 
a A 


long time in a mournful filence. PLES BORE TLOT 

Et last, Perſeus ſpoke as follows, „ perceive plainly, 
te that 1 50 have opened my door in the dead of night; 
re. to have admitted the affaſſins into my houſe, and preſente 

4 my throat to their murtherous ſwords, ſince guilt is never 
| petrated; and ſince I, who 
1% was ſo inhumanly attacked, receive the ſame injurious 
1 reproaches as the aggreſſor. — have but too much 
«© reaſon to fay, that you conſider Demetrius only as your 
1 true ſon; whilſt unhappy Tam looked upon as a ftranger, 
« ſprung from a coneubine, or even an impoſtor. For, did 
4 your breaſt glow with the tenderneſs which a father ought 
4 to have for his childs you would not think it juſt to inveigh 


- «© ſo bitterly againſt me, (for whoſe life ſo many ſnares have 


« been laid) but againſt him who contrived: them; and you 
t would not think my life ſo inconſiderable, as to be entirely 


* unmoved at the imminent danger I eſcaped; nor to that to 


6 which I ſhall be expoſed, ſhould the guilt of my enemies 
ic be ſuffered to gounpuniſhed. If I muſt die without — 
6. ſuffered to breathe my complaints, be it ſo; let me leav 


6 the world in ſilence, and be contented with beſ-eching the 


ds in my expiring moments, that the crime which was 


66 50 
ec Feber in my perſon, may end in it, and not extend to 


«your ſacred life. But if (what nature inſpires in thoſe, 
tc who ſeeing themſelves attacked unawares in folitude, im- 
c plore the aſſiſtance even of ſtrangers to them) I may be 
«: allowed to do 8 to you on the preſent occaſion: 
If, when I fee ſwords drawn round me, in order to pierce 
« my heart, I may be permitted to vent forth a plaintive 
« .and-fupplicating voice; I conjure you by the tender, the 
4 dear name of father, (for which, whether my A 
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* one another, like perſons deſirous. of ſharing in parties of 


« late an hour? Can you imagine that, favoured by the 


_ & conſcious that I have ſo: much reaſon to complain of your 
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& have had the greateſt reyerence, you yourſelf: have: 
* known); to be, ta 4 time, as if asked Madl 
© from your ſleep by the tumult of what paſſed laſt night, 
t chance had brought you at the inſtant of my danger, and in 
the midſt of my complaints; and that you had found Deme- 
« trius at my door, attended hy perſons in arms. What I 
te ſhould have told you yeſterday, in the greateſt emotion, 
c and ſeized with fear, I ſay to you nou· nm. 
Brother, it is long ſince: we have not behaved: towards 


<<. pleaſure. You are fired with an inſatiable thirſt of reign- 
< ing, but you find an invincible. obſtacle in my age, the 
«« law of nations, the ancient cuſtoms of Macedonia; and, a 
66 ſtill ſtronger circumſtance, my father's will and pleaſure. 
It will be impoſſible for you ever to force theſe barriers, 
«« and to aſcend the throne, but by imbruing your hands in 
« my blood. To compaſs your borrid ends, you employ in- 
« ſtruments of all kinds, and ſet. every engine at work. 
« Hitherto, my vigilance, or my good fortune, have pre- 
« ſerved me from your bloody hands. Yeſterday, at the re- 
© view, and the ceremony of the tournament which followed 
« it, the battle, by your contrivance, became almoſt bloody 
and fatal; and, had I not ſuffered myſelf and my followers' 
& to be defeated, yon would have ſent me to the grave. From 
« this fight, indeed of enemies, you inſidiouſſy wanted (as if 
« what, ha paſſed had been only the-diverſion of brothers) to 
« allure me to your feaſt. Can yon ſuppoſe (royal father) 
4c that I ſhould have met with unarmed gueſts there, as thoſè 
very gueſts came to my palace, completely armed at fo 


* gloom, they would not have ſtrove to plunge their daggers 
in my heart; as-the ſame perſons in open day, and before 
6 your eyes, almoſt killed me wich their wooden weapons? 
44 How! 'You, who are my. profeſſed enemy; you, who are 


« conduct; you (1 ſay) come ta me in the night, at an un- 
«« ſeaſonable hour, and at the head of a company of armed 
« young men? I did not think it ſafe for me to go to your 
1 entertainment; and ſhould I receive you in my houſe at a' 
time, when heated with the ſumes of wine, your came ſo 
« well attended? Had I then apened my door (royal fir}* * 
4 you would be preparing to ſolemnize my funeral, at this 
4 very inſtant in which you vouchſafe ta hear my complaints. 

do not advance any — nor ſpeak barely 
from conjedture. For can Demetrius deny. but —— 
Au * | came 


what place then can I ” for ſecurity ? ? 
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4 came td my houſe, attended by à band of young people, 

«© and that ſome of them were armed; I only defire to have 

«© thoſe whom I ſhall name ſent for. I believe them capable 

ce of any thing; but yet they cannot have the aſſurance to 

 « deny the fact. Had I brought them before you, after 
4 (ng them armed in my houſe, you would be fully con- 


& vinced of their guilt: and ſurely their own confeſſion ought 
* to be a no leſa proof of it. 
% Tou call down imprecations and curſes upon impious 
4 ſons who aſpire: to your throne: this (auguſt ſir) you have 
6 great reaſon to do: but then I beſeech you not to vent your 
4 imprecations blindly, and at random. Diſtinguiſh be- 
« tween the innocent and the guilty. Let him who medita- 
« ted the barbarous deſign of murdering his brother, feel the 
de direeffeRs of the anger of the gods, the avengers of pater- 
4 nal authority: but then let him, who, by his brother's 
4 pyilt, was brought to the brink of deſtruction, find a ſe- 


, cure aſylum in his father's tenderneſs and juſtice: 'For 


4 where elſe can I expect to find one: I, to whom neither the 


4 ceremony of the review, the ſolemnity of the tournament, 


% my own houſe, the feſtival, nor the hours of night allotted 
by the gods to the repoſe of man, could afford the leaſt ſe- 
% curity.? If I go to the entertainment to which my brother 
«invites me, I am a dead man; and it will be equally fatal 
to me, if L admit him into my houſe, when he comes thi-' 


„ ther at midnight. Snares are laid for me wherever 1 


«6: tread. | Death lies in ambuſh for me wherever I move; to 


„have devoted myſelf only to the gods, and to you, my 
« royal father. I never made my court to the Romans, and 


4 cannot have recourſe to them. There is nothing they more 
« earneſtly wiſh than my ruin, becauſe I am ſo much affected 


« with their injuſtice to you; becauſe I: am tortured to the 
« ſoul, and fired with indignation, to ſee you diſpoſſeſſed of 
« ſo many cities and dominions; and, lately, of the mari- 
« time coaſts of Fhrace. They cannot flatter themſelves 
<< with the hopesof ever making themſelves maſters of Mace- 
« donia as long as you or Jam in being. They are ſenſible, 
«< that, ſhould I die by my : brother's guilt, or age bring you 


to the grave; or they not wait the due courſe of nature; 
4 that then the king and kingdom will be at their 
2 14171 ; 9 F 7 1 12 1 i SX* ; Ba 
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Had the Romans left you: the poſſeſſion of ſome city or 
4c territory, not in the kingdom of Macedon, I poſſibly 


« might have had ſome opportunity of retiring to it. ul 
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court, who ground 
him who is all - powerful with them? They are not aſhamed 
to prefer him not only to me, who am his elder brother; 
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will it be anſwered, ſhall I find a ſufficient! 2 . 
tection in the Macedonians? You tray f, royal father, 


ſaw, with what animoſity and virulence the ſoldiers at- 
tacked me in the battle. What was wanting, for my 
deſtruction, bat ſwords of ſteel? However, the arms they 


wanted, my brother's gueſts aſſumed in the night. What 


ſhall I ſay of a 8 of the principal perſons of your 
their hopes on the Romans, and on 


but, I might almoſt ſay it, to you, who are our king and 
father. For they pretend it is to him you are obliged for 
the ſenate's remitting you ſome of thoſe things which they 


* otherwiſe would have required: it is he who now checks 
the Romans, and open their advancing, in a hoftile 
manner, into your 


lie ved, your old age has no other refuge, but the 2 


ingdom: in fine, if Wey may be be- 


which your young ſon procures you. On his ſide are the 
Romans, and all the cities which have been diſmembered 
from your dominions, as well as all ſuch Macedonians, 
whoſe dependence, with regard to fortune, lies wholly in 
the Romans. But with reſpe@ to myſelf, J look upon it as 
glorious to have no other protector but my royal father, 


and to place all my hopes in him alone. EE 
What do you Judge to be the aim and deſign of the let- 


ter you _ received from Quintius, in which he declares 
expreſsly, that you acted prudently for your intereſt, in 


"— Demetrius to Rome; and, wherein he exhorts you 


to ſend him back thither, accompanied by other ambaſſa- 
dors, and a greater train of Macedonian noblemen? Quin- 
tius is now every thing with Demetrius. He has no other 


guide but his counſels, or rather his orders. Quite forget- 


ting that you are his father, he ſeems to have ſubſtituted 
him in your place. It is in the city of Rome, and in his 


* ſight he formed the ſecret and clandeſtine deſigns which 


will ſoon break out into action. It is merely to have the 
better opportunity of putting them in execution, that 


- Quintius orders you to ſend along with Demetrius a greater 


number of the Macedonian nobility. They ſet out from 
this country, with the moſt ſincere attachment to your 
perſon and intereſt: but, won by the gracious treatment 
they meet with in that city, they return from it entirely 
corrupted and debauched by different ſentiments. Deme- 
trius is all in all with them: they even preſume, in your 


« life-time, to give him the title of king. IfI gi" 
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ed at this conduct, I have the grief to ſee, not only others, 
% but yourſelf (my royal father) charge me with the horrid 
«þ defign of aſpiring to your throne. Should this accuſation 
« be levelled at us both, I am conſcious of my own inno- 
„ cence, and it cannot in any manner affect me. For, who, 


in chat caſe, ſhould I diſpoſſeſs, to ſeize upon what would 


4 be another's right? There is no one but my father between 
«© me and the throne, and I beſeech the gods that he may 
long continue ſo, In caſe I ſhould happen to ſurvive him 
« (and this I would not wiſh, but ſo long as he ſhould deſire 
66 uy I ſhall ſucceed him in the kingdom, if it be his good 
« pleaſure, HE may be accuſed of aſpiring to the throne, 
and of aſpiring in the moſt unjuſt and criminal manner, 
«© who is impatient to break the order and bounds preſcribed 
by age, by nature, by the uſages and cuſtoms of Mace- 
«& donia, and ꝓy the law of nations. My elder brother 


* (ſays Demetrius to himſelf) to whom the kingdom belongs 


e both by the right of ſeniority, and my father's will, is an 
7 obſtacle: to my ambitious vie vs. What then muſt be 
„ done I muſt diſpatch him. I ſhall not be the firſt 
«* who has waded through a brother's blood to the throne. 
My father, in years, and without ſupport, will be too 
„ much afraid for his own life to meditate revenge for 
& his ſon's death. The Romans will be greatly pleaſed: to 
« ſee me on the throne; they will approve my conduct, rd 
be able to ſupport me. I on (moſt gracious father) 
<* thele projects may all be defeated; but I am ſure they are 


s nat without foundation. In. a word, I reduce all to this: 


It is in your power to ſecure my life, by bringing to con- 
« dipn puniſhment, thoſe who yeſterday armed to aſſaſſinate 


„ me: but, ſhould their guilt take effect, it will not be in 


<c Four power to revenge my death.. . 
As ſoon as Perſeus had ended his ſpeech, all the company 
caſt their eyes on Demetrius, to intimate that it was incum- 
bent on him to anſwer immediately. But that young prince, 
being quite oppreſſed with ſorrow, ſhedding floods of tears, 
and ſeeming unable to ſpeak, a long ſilence enſued. At laſt 
being preſſed to anſwer, he made his grief give way to neceſ- 
fity, and ſpoke as follows. | | 
- +. Pepſeus (royal fir) by accuſing me in your preſence, and 
t by ſhedding fictitious tears to move you to compaſſion, has 
«© made you ſuſpe& mine, which, alas! are but too ſincere; 
and by that means deprived me of all the advantages the. 
e accuſed generally have, Ever ſince my return from Rome, 
he has been day and night laying ſnares. for me, in rear 
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1e cabals with his creatures; and. yet he repreſents me to your. 
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accuſed of dealing treacherouſly laſt nig 
«© Perſeus aſſerts, that I harboured a def 


the cuſtoms of Mac 


not only as laying hidden ambuſcades to deſtroy him, but 
attacking him by open force, and p-;ſons in arms. He 
endeavours to alarm you by the pretended dangers which 
ſurround him, in hopes that you will put to death his in- 


nocent brother. He declares that he has no refuge, na. 
aſylum left, with 855 to prevent my aan, one in your 
In | 


clemency and juſtice. In the ſolitary and abandoned fate ta, 
which I ſee myſelf reduced, quite friendleſs and unprotected, 
he ſtrives to make me odious, by reproaching me with. a. 
foreign credit and ſupport, which are rather. a prejudice. 


, 


than a ſervice to me. 


« Obſerve, I beſeech you, with what. inſidious art he has. 


'* blended and confounded the tranſactions of laſt night with, 


every other cirumſtance of my life; and this in. double, 
view, firſt to raiſe a ſuſpicion in you of my conduct in, 


4 eneral from this laſt action, the innocence of which will 
* 


ſoon be evident; and ſecondly, to ſupport, by this idle 
ſtory of a nocturnal attack, his equally idle accuſation, of. 
my harbouring criminal views, hopes, and pretenſions.. 
At the ſame time he has endeavoured to ſhew, that this, 
accuſation was not premeditated or prepared; but that it, 


* was wholly the effe& of the fear with which he was ſeized,, 
* accafioned, hy laſt night's tumult. Rut, FOI if I had; 
attempted to betray my father and his 


ire kipgdom, bad I 
engaged in conſpiracies. with the Romans, aud with the. 
enemies of the ſtate, e to haye waited): for. the: 
8 of the fictitious ſtory of laſt night's. tranſaction, 


t ſhould have impeached me before this time of ſuch trea-, 


£ ſon, If the charge of treaſon, when ſeparated from the other. 
was altogether improbable, and could ſerve to no other 


purpolf but to proye how much you, envy me, and not to 
ridence my guilt, you ought not to have mentioned it now. 
but ſhould have poſtponed that charge to another time; and 
have examined now this queſtion only, whether you laid ſnares 
for me, or I for you. I nevertheleſs will endeavour, as far as 
the confuſion into which this ſudden and unforeſeen accuſa- 
tion has thrown me will permit, to ſeparate and diſtin- 


guiſn what you; have: thrown ebe i ; 


and to ſhew whether you or myſelf * juſtice to 
8 
ign to aſſaſſinate 
him, in order that, by the death of my J to 
whom the crown appertains by the right af nations, by 
edapia, and even, as. he pretends, by. 
| 12 82 
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«your determination; I, though the younger ſon, might 
5. ſacceed to the throne. To what purpoſe therefore is that 
« other part of his ſpeech, where he declares, that I have 
been particularly ſtudious to ingratiate myſelf with the 
« Romans, and flattered myſelf with the hopes of being. 


4 - 


able to aſcend the throne by their aſſiſtance? For. if 1 
«© thought the Romans were powerful enough to beſtow the 
« kingdom of Macedon on whomſoeverx they pleaſed; and 
% if J relied ſo much on my credit and authority with them, 


% why ſhould I commit a fratricide of no advantage to my- 
« ſelf? What! ſhould I have affected to ſurround my temples 
„with a diadem, dyed with my brother's blood, merel; 

« that I might become odions and execrable, even to thoſe 
* with whom I had acquired ſome authority (admitting I 
« have ſome credit with them) by a probity either real or 
« diffſembled? Unleſs you can ſuppoſe that Quintius, whoſe 


« counſel I am accuſed of following (he, I ſay, who lives in 


« fodelightful a union with his brother), ſuggeſted to me the 
« horrid defign of embruing my hands in my brother's blood. 
« Perſeus has ſummed up all the advantages, by which (as he 
would infinuate)Ican promiſe myſelf a ſuperiority over him, 

ſuch as the credit of the Romans, the ſuffrages of the Ma- 


% cedonians, and the afmoſt univerſal conſent of gods and 


men; and yet he, at the ſame time, (as if I was inferior 
ce to him in all reſpects) charges me with having recourſe to 
« an expedient which none but the blackeſt villains could 
% employ. Will you, gracious fir, have us judged upon this 
= 18 8 and rule, that whichſoever of us two was appre- 
« henſive that the other would be judged more worthy of the 
& diadem, ſhall be declared to have formed the deſign of 
* murdering his brother? J aL 092 LS 
* But let us come to facts, and examine the order and 
4 plan of the criminal enterprize with which I am charged. 
* Perles retends to have been attacked in different manners, 
& all which are however included within the ſpace of one day. 
6 attempted (as he ſays) to murder him in broad day-light, 
e in the battle ber followed the ſacred ceremony of 
et the review. I had determined to poiſon him at an 
« entertainment to which I had invited him; in fine, I 
*« reſolved to attack him with open force, in the dead of 
“ night, attended by armed perſons to a party of pleafure at 
3 F „% LIT: 
«« You ſee, ſir, the ſeafon I had choſen to commit this 


41 fratricide; a tournament, a banquet, a party of plea- 
„ ſure. How venerable and ſolemn was this day! A day 
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c on which the army is reviewed, on which the reſplendent 
arms of all the Macedonian monarchs are carried in the 
front of the proceſſion; on which it paſſes through the 
« two parts of the ſacred victim; and on which we have the 
* honour to march with you, at the head of the whole Mace- 
„ donian people. What! though erer by this auguſt 
« ſacrifice, from all faults I might before” have committed; 
bee hay ing before my eyes the ſacred victim through · which we 

* paſſed, was my mind intent upon'fratricides, poiſons, an 
% daggers! Defiled in ſuch a manner by crimes of the moſt 
e horrid nature, by what ceremonies, by what victims, would 
* it have been poſſible for me to purify myſelf? 
« It is evident that my brother, hurrried on by a blind 
© paſſion to calumniate and deſtroy me, in his re to 
„ make every thing ſuſpected, and a crime in me, betrays 
* and contradicts himſelf. For (brother) had I form- 
ed the abominable deſign of poiſoning you at my table, 
«© what could be more ill judged than to exaſperate yos, and 
„to put you upon your guard by an obſtinate battle, in 
„ which I ſhould have diſcovered that T had deſigns of vio- 
„ lence againſt you; and, by that means, have prevented 
«« your coming to an entertainment to which I had invited 
« you, and at which you accordingly refuſed to be preſent ? 
gut furely, after ſuch a refuſal, ſhould T not have endea- 
« voured to reconcile myſelf to you; and, as. I had reſolved 
to take you off by gpm ought I not to have ſought an- 
other opportunity for giving you the fatal draught? Was it 
'« natural for me to change ſuddenly (in one day) my bar- 
«© barons deſign, and to attempt to aſſaſſinate you, upon pre- 
«© tence of going to your houſe on a party of pleaſure? Could 
« [reaſonably Hatter myſelf with the hopes (taking it for 
granted that the fear of your being murdered had made 
«© you. refaſe to come to my entertainment) that the ſame 
«© fear would not induce you to refuſe me admittance into 
JC TIRST TI OCR RE TRENT 
I preſume, fir, I may confeſs to you without bluſhing, 
« that in aday of feſtivity and rejoicing, happening to be 1n 
«© company with ſome people of the ſame age with myſelf, I- 
«+ drank more plentifully than uſual. Enquire, I beſeech 
«you, how we ſpent our time at the feaſt, how full, of mirth - 
« we were, how tranſported with thoughtleſs gaiety, ver 
% much heightened by our, perhaps, too indiſereet joy, for 
cell the victory we had gained in the tournament. It is the ſad 
condition of an anforeſcen Lotafabton' it is the danger in 
« which I now fee myſelf involved, that have GN 
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«© but too. eafily the; fumes of wine; . otherwiſe, a calm 
« 1 es had ſtill been cloſed in ſſumbers. Had 1 
1 formed a reſol tion to attack our houſe with the view of 
« murdering you, would it not have been poſſible for me to 
<< abſtatn, for one day, from immoderate drinking, and to 


, keep my companionsfrom the like exceſs? _ 


. CO 


„ © But, that it may not be. | | | 
. franknefs and fimplicity, let. us hear my brother, whoſe 
*< conduct is ſincere and undiſguiſed, and Who does not har- 


< bour the leaſt ſuſpicion. All, ſays he, that I know, and 


© the only thing I have to complain of, is, that they came 
c armed to my houſe, upon pretence of engaging in a party 
of pleaſure. Should I aſł you how you came to know this, 
„ you will be forced to own, either that my houſe was filled 


with ſpies ſent by you, or elſe that my attendants had 
c taken up arms in ſo open a manner, that every one knew 


« of it. What does my brother do? That he may not ſeem 
ce to have formerly watched all my motions; nor, at this 
time, to ground his accuſation merely on ſuppoſitions, he 
©© beſeeches you to enquire of thoſe whom he ſhall name, 
<< whether people did not come armed to his houfe; in order 
© that, (as if this were a doubtful circumſtance) after this 
„ enquiry into an incident which they themſelves own and 
* confeſs, they may be conſidered as legally convicted. But 
< is this the queſtion? Why do not you defire an enquiry to 


be made whether they took up arms to aſſaſſinate you, and 


* if they did it with my knowledge, and at my requeſt ? For 


& it is this you pretend; and not what they themſelves own 


«© publickly, and which is very manifeſt, that they took up 
<< arms in no other view but to defend themſelves, Whether 
<< they had or had not reaſon to arm themſelves, that they are 
„„ to inform you. Do not blend and confound my cauſe 
« with theirs, for they are quite diſtin& and ſeparate. Only 


tell us, whether we really intended to attack you openly or 


<< by ſurprize. If openly, why did we not all take up arms? 
Why were. thoſe only armed who had inſulted your ſpy ? 
In caſe it was to have been by ſurprize, in what manner 
% would the attack have been made? Would it have been at 


the end of the feaſt in your houſe, and after. I had. left it 


ce with my company, would the four men in queſtion. have 
<« ſtaid behind, to have fallen upon you when aſleep? How 
«« would it have been poſſible for them, as they were ſtran · 
gers in my ſervice, to conceal themſelves in your houſe; 
«© and as they could not but be very much ſuſpected, having 


„ been ſeen but a few hours before Engaged in the quarrel ? 


„ he Again, 


noe be toughe tar L, only, af with 
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1 Again, ſuppoling they had found an oppe rtunĩty te mar urder 
* wh! in-w * could they have rel 00 d four 


«© men armed, have been able to make themſelves maſters of 


vc. your houte? 3 e 

% But to leave this nocturnal fiction, and to come to what 
vc really pains you, and which you have ſo much at heart: 
« For what reaſon (methinks I hear my brother ſay) where- 
* fore (O Demetrius) do the people talk of making you 
„ king? Why do ſome perſons think. you more worthy than 


I of ſucceeding our father? Why do you make my hopes 


% doubtful and uncertain, which, were it not for you, would 
c have been eſtabliſhed on the moſt ſolid foundation? 
% Such are the reflections which Perſeus revolves. in his 
„ mind, though he does not expreſs himſelf in this manner: 
« it is this raiſes his enmity Lew me, and prompts him to 
e charge me with ſuch horrid attempts: it is this fills the 
palace, and every part of the kingdom, with ſuſpicions and 
« accuſations. If it does not become me, fir, ſo much as to 
hope the ſcepter, nor perhaps ever to think of conteſtin 

* it, becauſe it is your will and pleaſure that I ſhould yie 


to my elder brother; it does not follow that I ought to make 


* myſelf appear unworthy of it, either to you (my royal 
father) or to all the Macedonians; a circumſtance which 
«© nothing but my ill conduct could occaſion. I can, indeed 
«« through moderation, reſign it to whom it belongs; but I 


© cannot prevail with myſelf to renounce my virtue and 


good name. 5 l . 
«© You reproach me with the affection of the Romans, and 
4 impute that to me for a crime, which 2 be my glory. 
did not deſire to be ſent to Rome, neither as an hoſtage at 
4 firft, nor afterwards as ambaſſador: this, fir, you yourſelf 
'« very well know, when you ordered me to go thather, I 
* obeyed your commands; and I believe my conduct and 
e behaviour were ſuch, as cannot reflect the leaſt diſhonour 
„ either on yourſelf, your crown, or the Macedonian na- 
tion. It is therefore yourſelf, ſir, that occaſioned the 
e friendſhip I have contracted with the Romans. 80 long as 
« you ſhall be at peace with them, ſo long -our friendſhip 
„ will ſubſiſt: but the moment the trumpet ſounds for war, 
«© though I have been an hoſtage among them, and exerciſed: 
* theè functions of an ambaſlador in ſuch a manner, as, per- 


“ haps, has not been diſadvantageous to my father; from 


wu 


* that moment, I ſay, I ſhall declare myſelf their enemy. Ant 
5 . 1 3 cc: 0. 


* Inflead of indignus te patre, Gronovius reads, indignus tibi pater; which - 


ſeems to agree better with the conteæt. 
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% do not deſire to rea any benefit on the preſent occafiong 
990 


« from the love whict Romans have for me; all I in- 
4 treat is, that it may not be of prejudice to me. It was not 
4% begun in war, nor was it deſigned to ſubſiſt in it. As 


% an hoſtage and an ambaſſador, peace was my only 


object; let that be neither conſidered in me as a crime or 


t 2a merit. 3 | n | SOOT BHT LEY +907 
If I have violated, in any manner, the reſpect I owe 
te you, fir; if Thave formed any criminal enterprize againſt 
„ my brother, let me be puniſhed as I deſerve: but if Jam 
4 
t the leaſt guilt, I way not fall a victim to envy. This is 
«& not the firſt time. that my brother has charged me with 
& harbouring horrid deſigns; but it is the firſt time he has at- 
& tempted to do it openly, though without the leaſt founda- 
« tion, Was my father exaſperated againſt me, it would be 
vc your, duty, as the elder, Kindly to intercede for your 
younger brother; to ſollicit his pardon, to intreat that 
« ſome regard might be ſhewn to his youth; and that a fault, 
* which had been committed merely through inadvertency, 
« might be overlooked. My ruin .comes from that very 
% quarter, whence I might naturally have expected my 
& ſafety. | | | CCF 

0 Though not quite awake, after the feaſt and party ef 
pleaſure, I am dragged hither on a ſudden, to anſwer a 
charge of fratricide; and am forced to plead my own 
« eauſe, unaſſiſted by counſellors, and unſupported by the 
been to ſpeak 
<« in favour of another, I ſhould have taken time to prepare 
„ and compoſe my diſcourſe; and yet, on ſuch an occaſion, 
e my reputation only would have lain at ſtake, and I ſhould 
< have had nothing to do but to diſplay my wit and elo- 
4 quence, At this inſtant, without knowing the cauſe 


* 


« for which T am ordered to appear in this place, I hear an 


innocent, this I claim ; that as I cannot be convicted of 


s 


ee offended father, commanding me to make my defence; 


„ and a, brother, charging me with the moſt horrid crimes. 
“ Perſeus has had all the time he could defire to prepare his 
« accuſation, whilſt unhappy I did not fo Ne as know, 
« what the buſineſs was, till the very inſtant the accuſation. 
& was brought againſt me. In this rapid moment, ought 1 
* to be more attentive to my accuſer, than ſtudious of my 


«| own apology? Surprized by a ſudden and unforeſcen aceu- | 


« ſation, I could ſcarce comprehend, what was laid to my, 
« charge, fo far from being able to know how to make a de- 
« fence, What hopes, what refuge could I have left, did I 
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*-not know that it is my royal father who is to judge? He 
ce. may ſhew a greater affection for my brother, as the elder; 
but he owes more compaſſion to me, as being the party 
* accuſed; I myſelf conjure you to preſerve my life for your 
on ſake and mine; whereas Perſeus inſiſts upon your ſa- 
6. crificing me to his ſafety. What may you 'not naturally 
* expect from him, when you ſhall once have inveſted him 
4 with your authority, as he now demands your: favour in 

„ preference to me, at no leſs a price than my blood? 
yr Whilk Demetrius defended himſelf in this manner, his 
words were interrupted by deep ſighs and groans, intermix- 

i ed with tears. Philip, diſmifſing both of them for a mo- 
ment, adviſed with his friends; and then ordering them to be 
called in again, he told them: I will not pronounce ſen- 
« tence on this affair, from mere words and a few tranſient 
«« ſpeeches, but from the enquiry I ſhall make into your 
* conduct; from your behaviour in ſmall as well as great 
„ things, and from your words as well as actions.“ This 
jadgement ſhewed plainly enough, that although Demetrius 
bad lese himſelf with regard to the char e ofendeavouring. 
to take away his brother's life, Philip however ſuſpected 
him from his union with the Romans. Theſe were in a 
manner the firſt ſparks of the war, that appeared in Philip's 
life-time, and which were to break into a flame under Perſeus 


r r | EREALORT ST 01 
%, The king, ſome time after, ſent Philocles and Apelles 


as his ambaſſadors to Rome, not ſo much with the defign of 
employing them in any negotiation, as to enquire how the 
inhabitants of that city ſtood affected with regard to Deme 
trius; and to enquire ſecretly into what he had ſaid there 
(particularly to Qyintius) with regard to the ſucceſſion to the ; 
throne. Philip imagined that theſèe two men were not ny 
attached to any: partys but they were Perſeus's adherents, and 1 
had engaged in his conſpiracy. Demetrius, who knew no- MW 
thing of what Was tranſacting (his brother's: accuſation ex- 
cepted) had no hopes of ever 5 inp e to pacify: his father; 
eſpecially when he found that his brother had ſo ordered mat- 
ters, that he could not have the leaſt acceſs to him. All he 14 
therefore endeavoured was, to keep a watchful guard over 1 
his. wards and actions, in order to ſnun all occaſions of ſuſpi -- 
cion: and, envy. He avoided ſpeaking of the Romans, or 

holding the leaſt correſpondence with them, even by letter; 
lenowing t was this that chiefly. incenſed the Macedonians 

againſt him. e ought to have taken theſe 
1416 A. M. 3823. Ant. J. . 181. Liv. J. xlix. Ns 20-244 
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precautions ſooner; 
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but this young prince, who had no experience, and was 
frank and fincere in all thin g and judged of others from him- 
ſelf, imagined he had no to fear from a court, with 
whoſe intrigues and artifices he ou ght to- AE! been: better ac- 
quainted. : 
- Philip, from a vulg r opinion whicha 
that from the top of mount Hæmus the "Black ſea and the 


Adrigtick, as well as the Danube and * Alps, might be 


diſcovered, was curious to have an ocular demonſtration of it; 
imagining that A gout. mig 425 be of ſome ſervice to the 
deſign he meditated, o kin taly the ſeat of war. He 
only took Perſeus with him, e Demetrius into Mace- 


donia; eee gl Didas, governor of Pæonia, and one of _ 


the king's chief officers, to eſcort him. This governor was a 
creature of Perſeus, who had taught him his lefon ly ; 


and exhorted him, above all. things, to inſinuate imſelf as 


artfully as poſſible into the opinion o of the young prince, In or- 
der to Uſcovex all his ſecrets. : | 


Didas Executed his commiſſion but 10 ben He —— 


to every thing that Demetrius ſaid, lamented his ill fate, 
ſeemed to deteſt the injuſtice and inſincerity of his enemies, 
Who repreſented him, on all occaſions, in the moſt odious 
High t to his father, and offered to ſerve him to the utmoſt, in 
whatever lay in his power. Demetrius at laſt reſal ved to fly 
to the Romans. He fancied that heaven had opened him a: 
certain means (for it was neceſſary to paſs through Pzonia, 
of which Didas, as I obſerved above, was governor) and ac- 
Lordingly he revealed his deſign to him. Didas, without 
Joſs of time, ſent advice of this to Perſeus, and the latter to 
King Ts who, after having undergone inexpreſſible 
ſatigues in his journey upon mount Hiæmus, was returned 
with no better informations from his enquiry than he carried 
_ him. The monarch and Ler- f b e eee 
refute the vulgar opinionz in probability, that they 
might not ſas. 6 ſo Audit ulous a journey te the laughter of 
the publick; rather than becauſe they chad ſeen, from one 
and the ſame ſpot, river, ſeas, and een at fo vaſt a 
diſtance from one another. However that were, the king 
was at that time employed in the ſiege of a city 
where the news I have mentioned was brought him. Hero- 
dotus, Demetrius's boſom- friend, was ſeized, and ſtrict or- 
ders were given to keep a watchful eye over the prince Jt 
Philip, at his retarn-to Macedon, was ſeized with z:deep: 
| arch. LAT This laſt -of Demetrius went to his 
heart, He . rr oe __— it a eve TR pert 
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him to wait till che return of the ambaſſadors whom he had 
ſent to Rome, and who had been taught their leſſon before 

they left Macedon. I 4 "eb0t exactly whatever had 
been dictated to them; and nted the king with a forged 
letter, ſealed with a counterfeit ſeal of T. Quintius, in which 
he defired Philip, << not to be offended at his ſon Demetrius, 
for ſome unguarded expreſſions which might have eſcaped. 
«© him, with reſpe& -to the ſucceſſion to the crown; aſſuring 
* him, that he would not engage in any attempt contrary to 
<< the ties of blood and nature. He concluded with 1 Big 
ing, that it was never in his thoughts to give him ſuch 
« counſel.” This letter confirmed all that Perſeus had 
advanced againſt his brother, Herodotus was put to the tor- 


ture, and died on the rack, without charging his maſter | 


with any thing. TTY . 

Perſeus again accuſed his brother before the king. His 
having projected the deſign of flying to the Romans through 
Pæonia; and of bringing certain perſons to re ous him in 


his flight, was imputed to him. But the circumſtance which 
bore hardeſt againſt him Was, the forged letter of Quintius. | 


His father nevertheleſs did not declare himſelf publickly 


againſt him, reſolving to make away with him ſecretly ; not 
out of regard to his ſon, but leſt the noiſe, which the brin of 
ing him to execution would make, ſhould diſcover too viſib 7 


the deſigns he projected againſt Rome. At his leaving The- 
ſalonica to go for Demetrias, he commanded Didas to diſ- 
patch the young prince. The latter having carried Deme- 
trius with him into Pzonia, poiſoned him at an entertainment 
that was made after a ſacrifice. Demetrius had no ſooner 
drank the deadly draught, but he found himſelf ſeized with 
violent pains, He withdrew to his apartment, complaining 


bitterly of his father's cruelty, and loudly charging his bro- 
ther wich the — of Fratricide, and Didas with his barba- 


rous treachery. His pains increaſing, two of Didas's domeſ- 


tieks entered the room, threw blankets over his head, and 


Rifled him. Such was the end of this young prince, who de- 
ſerved a much better fate... 


) Almoſt two years were elapſed, before the conſpiracy 


Perſeus againſt his brother was diſcovered. In the mean. 
time Philip, tortured by grief and remorſe, inceſſantly dephored 


his ſon's murder, and reproached himſelf with his cruelty. His 
ſurviving ſon, who looked upon himſelf already as king, 


and to whom the courtiers began'to attach err fen from 
the expectation that he would ſoon be their ſovereign, 8 ave 


D 2 | 
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im.nofeſs pain. It was infinitely ſhocking: to him, to fee” * 

- his old age deſpiſed; ſome waiting with the utmoſt impatience: _— 

for his death, and others even not waiting for it. th 

Among thoſe who had acceſs to him, 3 held the m. 

firſt rank. He was nephew of another * Antigonus, who. At 

had been Philip's guardian; and under, that name, and in he 

that quality, had reigned ten years. This worthy , man „ 

had always continued inviolably attached, both from duty and - nl 

affection, to the perſon of his prince, in the midſt of the bu 

tumults and cabals of the court. Perſeus had never cared for fu! 

him; but this inviolable attachment to his father made him the 

his profeſſed enemy. Antigonus plainly perceived the dan- 15 

ger to which he would be expoſed, when that prince ſhould he 

ſucceed to the crown. Finding that Philip began to fluctuate Xy 

in thought; and would, from time to time, figh and weep. wi 

for his ſon Demetrius, he thought it proper to ike advantage laf 

of that diſpoſition; when ſometimes liſtening to his Jiſcouts of 

on that ſubject, at other times beginning it himſelf, and re- ed 

gretting the precipitate manner in which that affair had been liv 

carried, he entered into his ſentiments and complaints, and | 

thereby gave them new force. And as truth always leaves co 

ſome foorkeps, by which it may be diſcerned; he uſed his ut- it! 

| moſt endeayours to trace out the ſecret intrigues of Perſeus's , --  o 

r e HD ht Tor 

_ The perſons who had the greateſt, concern in that [black : fro 

affair, and of whom the ſtrongeſt ſuſpicion might be enter- 1 

| rained; were Apelles, and Philocles, who had een ſent am-; dr 

baſſadors to Rome; and had brought from thence, as in the ent 

name of Quintius Flamininus, the letter which had proved ſo fru 

fatal to the young prince. It was generally 32 at £01 

court, that this whole letter RTE fall this-was only * 

conjectare, and there was no proof of it. Very luckily, ace 

Xychus, who had eee Apelles and Philocles in rec 
quality of ſecretary of the-embaſly, happened upon ſome, J 
oecaſion to apply to, Antigonus. Immediately, he put him; he 

under an arreſt, cauſed him to be carried to the palace; and ſe 

leaving him under a ſtrong guard, went to Philip, I ima-, 99 

« gined (ſays he) royal fir; from ſeveral things I have heard 4 

% vou ſay, that nothing could give you greater pleaſure, than, ay 

« to know exactly, what.idea you ought to entertain of your; «3 

two ſons; and to diſcover which of them it was that made Fo 

* an attempt on the other's life. . You now have in your oy 

e power the man whois beſt able to giye you 4 perfect ac- 6 

* count of that whole affair, and this is Xychus. He is nœ̃ 24 

can ; , 5 a 8 {3 as in | 66 f 


4 H. vas ſur named Doſon. . . 
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he was utterly. confounded open his being confronted with 


Xychus. According to other hiſtorians, he bore the torture 


. 


with the utmoſt fortitude, and aſſerted his innocence to the 


laſt gaſp. All ' theſe things only revived; the ſorrow 
of Philip; a father equally wretched, whether he turn- 
7 his reflections to his murdered ſon, or to him who was ſtill 
f.... ß on 5 
Perſeus being informed that his whole plot had been diſ- 
covered, knew too well his own power and credit, to believe 


it neceſſary to ſecure himſelf by flight. - The only precaution 


he took was, a reſolution to keep at a diſtance from court, as 
long as his father ſhould' live, in order to withdraw himſelf 
( ng 2 3 
Philip did not believe it in his power to ſeize Perſeus, and 
bring him to condign puniſhment, The only thought he then 
entertained was, to prevent his enjoying, with impunity, the 
fruits of his inhuman guilt. In this view, he ſent for Anti- 
gonus, to whoſe great care he owed the diſcovery of the con- 
Folens and whom he judged yery, well qualified, -both on 
account of his perſonal merit, and of his uncle Antigonus's 


recent fame and plory, to fill the Macedonian throne. 
itip) to the deplorable neceſſity of wiſhing 


« Reduced (ſays P 
that my fate, which other fathers deteſt as the moſt-dread- 
fal calamity that can befall them (the being childleſs) I 
now am reſolving to bequeath to you a kingdom, which I 
„ owe to the guardianſhip of your uncle; Sy, which he nor 
only preſerved by his fidelity, but enlarged confiderably 
ce by his valour. I know no man worthy of the crown but 
« yourſelf, And were there none capable of wearing it 
„with dignity, I had infinitely rather it ſhould be loſt for 
cc ever, than that Perſeus ſhould have it, as the reward of his 
“ impious perfidy. Methinks, I ſhall fee Demetrius riſe 
« from the 225 and reſtored to his father, if I can be ſo 
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« happy as to ſubſtitute you in his place; you, who only be- 


* wailed the untimely death of my dear fon, and the unhappy 
« credulity which proved his deſtruction.“ 5 1 
Alfter this, he beſtowed the higheſt honours on Antigonus, 
and took every opportunity of producing him in the moſt 
"advantageous light to the publick. Whilſt Perſeus refided in 
Thrace, Philip made a. progreſs through ſeveral cities of 
Macedon, and recommended Antigonus to all the-noblemen 
of the greateſt diſtinction, with the utmoſt zeal and affection; 
and, had fate allowed him a 1 life, it was not doubted 
but he would have put him in poſſeſſion of the throne. Having 
left Demetrias, he made a conſiderable ſtay in Theſſalonica, 
from whence he went to Amphipolis, where he fell dange- 
'roufly ill. The phyſicians declared, that his ſickneſs proceed 
ed more from his mind than his body. Grief kept him con- 
tinually awake; and he frequently imagined. he ſaw, in the 
dead of night, the ghoſt of the ill-fated Demetrius, reproach- 
ing him with his death, and calling down, curſes on his 
head. He expired, bewailing one of his ſons with a ſhower 
of tears, and venting the pra. horrid imprecations againſt the 
other. Antigonus might have been raiſed to the throne,. had 
the king's death been immediately divulged. Calligenes, 


the phyſician, who 7 In all the. conſultations, did not 


ſtay till the king had breathed. his laſt; but the very inſtant he 
ſaw that it was impoſſible for him to recoyer, he diſpatched 


couriers to Perſeus; jr having heen e sen (them, that 
e ſhould keep ſome in readineſs for that purpoſe; and he con- 


- cealed the king's death from every body out of the palace, 


till Perſeus e whoſe ſudden arrival ſurprized all 
Lena He then took poſſeſſion of the crown which he had 


acquired by gullt. 


ployed in war againſt the Romans, for which he made pre a- 
Tations from his acceſſion, to the throne. At laſt, Paulus 
Emilius gained a famous victory over him, which put an end to 
the kingdom of Macedon. To prevent my being obliged to 
divide and interrupt the feries of Perſeus's hiſtory, which has 
ſcarce any connection with that of the other kings, I ſhall re- 
fer it ta the following book, where it ſhall be related at large, 
and without interruption. e e e eee Fo, 


>. 


4 


He reigned eleven years, the four laſt of which were em- 
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Ser. II. The death of SL EV CUS Puiror Aron, whoſe 
reign muas ſhort and obſcure. He is ſucceeded by his brother 
Ax rzochus, /urnamed EP1PHANES. Sparks of the war 


' .. which afterwards broke out between the kings of Egypt and 


Syria. * ANTIOCHUS gains a victory over PTOLEMY.' The 
conguerar poſſeſſes himſelf of Egypt, and takes the king pri- 
ener. A report prevaiting that there. was a general revolt, 
He goes into Paleſtine; befreges and takes: Jeruſalem, where be 
' © exerciſes the moſt horrid cruelties, . The Alexandrians,: in the 

room of PHILOMETOR, who was ANTIOCHUS's priſoner, 
©. raiſe to tb throne his younger. brother PTOLEMY Evxx- 
GETESy' ſarnamed alſo PRT Sox. ANTIOCHUS renews the 
'.' nuar with Egypt. The two brothers are reconciled; He 
.  awarches towards Alexandria, in order to lay ſiege ta it. Po- 
\.. PILIUS, one of the Roman ambaſſadors, obliges him to quit 
. Egypt, and not to moleft the tuuo brothers, ©: 


82 US Philopator did not reign long in Afia, nor 
did he perform any memorable action. Under him hap- 
pened the famous incident. concerning Heliodorus, related in 
the ſecond book of (4) Maccabees. . The holy city of Jeru- 
falem enjoyed at that time profound tranquillity. Onias the 
high - prieſt, inſpired by a ſpirit of piety, cauſed the laws of 


God to be ſtrictly obſerved there; and 228 even kings 


and ãdolatrous princes to have the holy place in the higheſt ve- 
neration. They honoured it with rich gifts; and king Seleu- 
eus furniſned, from his own private revenues, all that was 
neceſſary for the ſolemnization of the ſacrifices. Nevertheleſs 


the periidy of a .Jew, called Simon, governor. of the temple, 
raiſed on a ſudden a great diſorder in the city. This man, 
to revenge himſelf of the oppoſition which Onias the ys 4 0 


prieft made to his unjuſt enterprizes, informed the king, that 
there were immenſe treaſures in the temple, which were not 
deſigned for the ſervice of the ſacriſices, and that he might 
ſeize upon them all. | 
; Heliodorus his firſt miniſter to Jeruſalem, with orders to carry 
off all thoſe treaſures. 4 W 0) 7 5 N 


+ Hehodorus, after havin been. received by the high-priet 


with honours of every kind, told him the motive of his jour- 


| ney; and aſked him, whether the information that had been 
given to the king, with regard to the treaſure, .was true? 
The high; prieſt told him, that» theſe treaſures: were only de- 


poſited there as in truſt, and were allotted to the maintenance 
E F * of | 


; D 4 | 
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The king, on this information, ſent 


\ 
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of widows and orphans; that he could not in any manner 


dliſpoſe of them in wrong of thoſe to whom they belonged; 


and who imagined that they could not ſecure them bętter, 
than by depoſiting them in a temple, the holineſs of which 
was revered throughout the whole univerſe. This treaſure 


- conſiſted of four hundred talents of ſilver (about go, oo0l. 


* 


- erling) and in 200 talents of gold . (306,000. + . 
che 


However, the miniſter ſent from the prince, inſiſting on 


orders he had received from court, told him plainly, that this 


money, whatever might be the conſequence, muſt all be car- 


tied to the king. | | n a 
- The day appointed for the carrying it off being come, 


HFeliodorus came to the temple, with the reſolution to execute 


: his commiſſion. Immediately the whole city was ſeized with 


the utmoſt terror. The prieſts, dreſſed in their ſacerdotal 
veſtments, fell proſtrate at the foot of the altar; beſeeching 


the God of heaven, who enacted the law with regard ta de- 


poſites, to preſerve thoſe laid up in his temple. Great num- 
ders flocked in crowds, and jointly beſought the Creator upon 
their knees, not to ſuffer ſo holy a place to be profaned. The 
women and maidens, covered with ſackcloth, were ſeen lifting 


up their hands to heaven. It was a ſpectacle truly worthy of 
compaſſion, to ſee ſuch multitudes, and eſpecially the high- 


prieſt, pierced with the deepeſt affliction, upon account of ſo | 


impious a ſacrilege. 0 r 13 06 
By this time Heliodorus, with his gaards, was come to the 
gate of the treaſury and preparing to break it open. But 


the * ſpirit of the Almighty now revealed itſelf by the moſt 
* ſenſible marks; infomuch that all thoſe who had dared to 
, cbey Hel 

. ſeized 4 


iodorus were ſtruck down by a divine power, and 
th a terror which bereaved them of all their facul- 
ties. For there appeared to them a horſe richly capariſoned, 
which ruſhing at once upon Heliodorus, ſtruck him ſeveral 


times with his fore feet. The man who ſat on this horſe had 
a terrible aſpect, and his arms ſeemed of gold. At the ſame 
time were ſeen two young men, whoſe beauty dazzled the eye, 


and who, ſtanding on each ſide of Heliodorus, ſcourged him 
inceſſantly, and in the moſt violent manner, with their whips. 


 Heliodorus falling from his horſe, was taken up and put into 


his litter; and this man, who a moment before had come 


- Into the temple, followed by a great train of guards, was 


forced away from this holy place, and had no one to ſuccour 


him; and that, becauſe the power of God had diſplayed of 


* Sed ſpiritus omnipotentis Dei magnam fecit iz oſtentatienis evi- 
dentiam. 2 ; | 
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ſelf in the 1 manner. By the ſame power he was caſt 
to the ground, ſpeechleſs, and without ſhewing the leaſt ſign 
of life; whilſt the temple, which before reſounded with Il 
nothing but lamentations, now echoed with the ſhouts 1 

of all the people, who returned thanks to the Almighty, Mi 
8 having raiſed the glory of his holy temple by the effect of | | | 
- 248 Wer. WL 2 iii TL ee n 10 
Ae of Heliodorus's friends beſought the high- 
prieſt to invoke God in his favour. Immediately Onias of- | 
fered a ſacrifice for his health. Whilſt he was praying, the ö 
two young men above-mentioned appeared to Heliodorus, and | 
ſaid to him: Return thanks to Onias the high-prieft ; for | 

„it is for his ſake that the Lord has granted you life. After 0 

j 


„ having been ſcourged from heaven, declare to the whole 
% world his miraculous power.” Having ſpoke theſe words, 
they vaniſhed. + in #6047 DHS HAT. 


— 


Heliodorus offered up ſacrifices,” and made ſolemn vos to 


1 
him who, had neftofed him to life: He returned thanks to if | 
Onias, and went his: way; declaring. to every one the won- [if 

derful works of the Almighty, to which he himſelf had been [ 
an eye-witneſs. The king aſking him, whether he believed i | 
that another perſon might be ſent with ſafety to Jeruſalem, . 8 
he anſwered, In caſe you have an enemy, or any*'traiterons wh | 
- <6 wretch who has a deſign upon your crown, ſend” him thi- A | 
„ther, and you will ſee. him return back quite flead with Wi | 
„ ſcourging, and he perhaps may die under it. For he who 1 | 
„ ;nhabiteth the heavens, is himſelf ' preſent in that place: Wh! | 


he is the guardian and protector of it; and he ſtrikes thofe 4 
% mortally, who go thither to injure it.“ e _ 
The king was ſoon puniſhed for this ſacrilegious act, by 1 


the very man whom he had commanded to plunder the temple. 1 
Antiochus the Great having, after his defeat at Sypilus, con- i 
-cluded the ignominious peace with the Romans before men- 11 
tioned, had given them, among other hoſtages, Antiochus, it 


one of his ſons, and the younger brother of Seleucus. CI Hz ö 
reſided thirteen years in Rome. Seleucus his brother wanted 11 
him, but for what reaſon is not known (perhaps to put him JH 
at the head of ſome military expedition which he might judge 1 
him capable of executing;) and to obtain him, he fent De- i 
metrius his only ſon, who was but twelve years of age, to 
Rome, as an hoſtage in Antiochus's room. mn During the | 
: abſence of the two. heirs to the crown, one of whom was i 
gone to Rome, and the other nat returned from it, Helio- 
us imagined he might, with very little difficulty, 
D A 
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brother, who ſeated him on the 


3. THE BIS TORY OF: | 
; ſeize upon it, by taking off Seleucus; and accordingly he pol. 
ſoned him. U e ene neee 

In this manner was fulfilled the prophecy of Daniel. Af- 
ter ſpeaking of the death of Antiochus the Great he adds, 
in Then Fall Hand up in his eſtate a raiſer of taxes in the glory 
the kingdom; but within few days * be ſhall be deftroyed, 


neither in anger nor in battle, Theſe few words denote evi- 


dently the ſhort and obſcure reign of Seleucus, and the kind 
of death he was to die. The Hebrew text points him out ſtill 
more clearly. There hall ariſe up in his place (of Antiochus) 
| man aubo, . as an extortioner, a collector of taxes, ſball cauſe to 
paſi away, aud ſhall deſtroy the glory of the kingdom. And 
Indeed this was the ſole employment of his reign. He was 
_ . obliged to furniſh the Romans, by the articles of the peace 
concluded between them, a thouſand. *. talents: annually ; 
and the twelve years of this tribute end exactly with his life. 
Fe reigned but eleven years. Mi eee 
o, Antiochus, afterwards ſurnamed” Epiphanes, who was 
returning from Rome into Syria, had advice brought at 
Athens, of the death of his brother Seleucus. He was told, 
that the uſurper had a very ſtrong Party's but that another was 


forming in favour of Ptſtmy, whoſe claim was founded in 
f his mother, the late king's fiſter. | Antiochus had re- 
courſe to Eumenes king of Pergamus, and to Attalus his 
— after having expelled. 


The prophet Daniel, from verſe 21. of chapter xi. to the 
end of chapter xii. foretels every thing that was to befall 


Antiochus Epiphanes, who was a cruel perſecutor of the 


Jews, and wha is pointed out elſewhere by the (y) litile born 


æuhich <uas to iſſue out of ane f the four large horns, I ſhall 
„ yo the 


__ this prophecy hereafter. 


ere (chap. xi. verſe 21.) the prophet deſcribes his acceſſion 
to the throne. And in bis (Seleucus's) fate ball Rtandiug 'a 


wile , to aum they ball not give the honour of the” hing- 


dom © he. fhall come in peaceably, and obtain the kingdom by 


 Fatteries, Antiochus's conduct ſhall ſhow how vile he was. 
It is ſaĩd, hat to Bim they ball not  gize the honours ef the 


kingdom. He did not obtain the crown, either by right of 
birth, as his brother Seleucus had left behind him a ſon who 
was his lawful heir, or by the free choice of the people; 
| $ a 2 : | | We bh . 14 5 ret 1 Eumenes 
(n) Den. xi. 2 (0) Appian, in 8 . p. 116, 117. Mieron. in 


Dan. Cp) . Dan viii. 9. 


* The Hebrew ward may fig) either days er years. 
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Eumenes and Attalus having 
returned from the Weſt peaceably (or rather ſecretly) to ſur- 
prize his rival, he won the hearts of the people by his artifices, 
and a ſpecious appearance of clemency. . 
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ſet it on his head. Being 


(4) He aſſumed the title of Epiphanes, that is, illuftrious s - 
which title was never worſe po The whole ſeries of his 


life will ſnew, that he deſerv 


{mad Or furious J which ſome: ple-gav ein. 


much more that of Epimane: 


Same circumſtances related of him prove how juſtly the 


epithet vils is beſtowed upon him in ſcripture. He uſed fre- 
quently to go out of his palace, accompanied only by two or 
three domeſticks, and ramble up and down the ſtreets of An- 


tioch. He would ſpend his time in talking with goldſmiths 


and engravers in their ſhops; and in diſputing with them on 


the moſt minute particulars relating to the arts they profeſſed, 


and which he ridiculouſly boaſted he underſtood. as well as 
they. He would very often ſtoop ſo low as to converſe with 


the dregs of the populace, and mix indiſcriminately with them 


in the places where they were aſſembled. On theſe occaſions 
he would ſit and drink with foreigners of the meaneſt condi- 
tion of life. Whenever he heard of any party of pleaſure. 


between young people, he uſed to go (without ſaying a word 


to any perſon) and join in all- their wanton fooleries; would 
garouſe and ſing with them, without obſerving the leaſt order 


or decorum. He ſometimes would take it into bis head d. 


diveſt himſelf of his royal habit, and put on a Roman robe; 


and in that garb would go from ſtreet to ſtreet, as he had 


een the candidates do in the election for dignities. He aſked 


the citizens to favour him with their: votes, by giving his 


hand to one, by embracing another; and ſometimes would 


Fet up for ædile, and at other times for tribune- After har- 


8 


ing got himlelf elected, he would call for the Curule chair“; 


when ſeatiug himſelf in at, he judged the petty ſuits relating 
to contracts of buying, or ſelling; and pronounced ſentence 


with as much ſeriouſneſs and gravity, as if he decided affairs 


of the utmoſt importance. We are likewiſe told, that he was 
very much given to drinking; that he ſquandered away a 


great part of his revenues in exceſs and debauch; and that, 


when intoxicated in liquor, he would frequently ſcower up 
and down the city, throwing away handfuls of money among 
the populace, and crying, Catch as catch can. At other 
times, he. would W (dreſſed in a Roman robe, 


11 


with | 


fbi was an ivory chair, which was allowed in Rome 40 Nene but the cbief 


magiſtrates, 
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wich a crown of roſes on his head) and walk without atten 


dants about the ſtreets; on which occaſions, if any {perſon 
offered to follow him, he uſed to pelt him with tones, always 
228 a great quantity under his robe for that purpoſe. 
He uſed often to go and bathe himſelf in the publick baths 
with the common people, where he committed ſuch extra- 


© Vaganeces, as made every body deſpiſe him. After what has 


been ſaid (and I omit a great many other particulars) I ſub- 
mit to, the reader's judgment, whether Antiochus did not 
merit the title of /en/e/e/s, rather than that of i/Iuftrious,. 1 7 

(r) Scarce was. Antiochus well ſeated on the throne, but 


Jaſon, brother of Onias, the Jewiſh re ieſt, having 


formed a deſign to ſupplant his brother, offered that prince, 
ſecretly, three-hundred-and-fixty talents (about ninety thou- 


*fand pounds ſterling) beſides eighty mofe (about twelve thou- 


ſand pounds) for another article, upon condition that he 
Nould appoint him high-prieft. He ſucceeded in his nego- 
tiation; and accordingly Onias, who was univerfally revered 


for his ſtrict piety and juſtice, was depoſed, and Jaſon eſtap 


bliſhed in his room. The latter ſubverted entirely the reli- 
gion of his anceſtors, and brought infinite czlamities upon 


© the Jewiſh nation, as appears from the ſecond book of the Mac- 


6 In Egypt, from the death of Ptolemy Epiphanes, 


Cleopatra his widow, ſiſter of Antiochus Epiphanes, had 


aſſumed the regency, and the tuition of her young ſon; and 


had acquitted herſelf with the greateſt care and prudence. 
But dying that year, the regency fell to Lenæus, a noble- 


man of great diſtinction in that country; and Eulzus the 


- eunuch was appointed to Taperintend the king's: education. 
_ "Theſe were no ſooner in their employments, but they ſent a 


deputation to demand Cœloſyria and Paleftine of Antiochus 
Epiphanes; a demand that very ſoon after occaſioned a war 
between the two crowns. Cleopatra, who was mother of one 


of theſe kings, and ſiſter to the other, had prevented them as 


long as ſhe lived from coming to a rupture. But the new 
.regents did not ſhew fo much regard for Antiochus, nor ſcru- 
ple to demand of him what they believed their ſovereign's right. 


It is certain, that the Egyptian monarchs had always poſ- 


ſeſſed the ſovereignty of theſe provinces from the firſt Ptolemy, 


till Antiochus the Great diſpoſſeſſed Ptolemy. Epiphanes of 
them, and left them to Seleucus his ſon, with no other right 


than 


- (r) A. M. 3830. Ant. J. C. 174. 2 Maccab. e. iv. 6 * A. M. 
3537. Ant. I C. 273. Hiergn. in Dan. (+) Polyb. in Legat. c. 


xxii —lxxxii. 
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to his brother Antiochuůu po nd wn? 4-53 0 6h. ad 
The Egy 
that, in the laſt diviſion of the empire between the four ſuc- 
ceſſors of Alexander, who poſſeſſed themſelves of all coun- 
tries after the battle of Iſſus, theſe provinces had been aſſigned 
to Ptolemy Soter; that himſelf, and his ſueceſſors to the 


crown of Egypt, had enjoyed them from that time, till the 


F battle of Paneas, the Segaus of which had enabled Antiochas 
the Great to diſpoſſeſs Egypt of thoſe provinces: that this 
prince had ſtipulated, when he gave his daughter to the king 
of Egypt, to reſtore to him at the ſame time thoſe provinces as 


her dowry; and that this was the principal article of the 


marriage · contract. EO 


Antiochus denied both theſe facts; and pretended that, on 


the contrary, in the general diviſion which had been made of 
Alexander's empire, all Syria (including Calofyria and 
Paleſtine) had been aſſigned to Seleucus Nicator; and that 
. conſequently they belonged juſtly to the prince in poſſeſſion of 
the kingdom of Syria. With regard to the marriage-con- 

tract, by virtue of which the Egyptians demanded back thoſe 
. provinces, he aſſerted, that it was an abſolute chimera. In 

ine, after having given their reaſons on both ſides, without 


* 


coming to any concluſion, they found it neceſſary to decide 


their pretenſions by force of amm. 
Cu Ptolemy Philometor, being entered his fifteenth. year, 
was declared of age. | 
Alexandria for the Laien of his coronation, according to 
the Egyptian cuſtom. Antiochus ſent Apollonius, one of the 
chief noblemen of his court, with the character of ambaſia- 
dor, to be preſent on that occaſion, and to congratulate him 
upon it in his name. This, in outward appearance, was 
done in honour of his nephew; but the real motive was, to, 
diſcover, if poſſible, the deſigns of that court with reſpect 


to the provinces of Cœloſyria and Paleſtine, as well as what 


meaſures were taking with regard to them. The inſtant he 
' heard, on the return of Apollonius, that all gags ana pre- 
paring for war, he went by ſea to Joppa, viſited the frontiers 
of the country, and put it into a condition of defending itſelf 

5 againſt all the attacks of the Egyptians. E $8 A 29 a 310 
In his progreſs, he took Jeruſalem in his way. Jaſon and 
the whole city received him there with the greateſt pomp 
and magnificence, / Notwithſtanding the honours paid: him in 
Jeruſalem, he afterwards brought great calamities; on that 

4 | cit 
(uv) 1 Maccab, iv, 21, 22. 7 


PO R4 n 21 4141 ; 
ptians, to enforce their pretenſions, declared, 


Great preparations were made in 
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to: Rome, at the 2 | ; 
the ſenate for his maſter's having ſent the tribute later than 


„„ HR HISTORY OR 


.city.and the whale Jewiſh nation. From Jeruſalem he went : 
to Pheœnicia, and after having ſettled all things in every place 
re eee 


of 


ollonius had been ſent by Anti chus 
of -an: embaſly.. He made excuſes to 


* as ſtipulated by the treaty... Beſides the ſum due, he made 
-a preſent to the people of ſeveral golden vaſes. He demand- 
ted, in that prince's name, that the alliance and friendſhip, 


- which had: been granted his father, ſhould be renewed | with 


him; and deſired. that the Romans would give him ſuch orders 


as ſuited a king, who valued himſelf on being their affecC- 


tionate and faithful .allz. He added, that his he N 
eould never forget the great favours he received from 


ſſenate; from all the youths of Rome; and from perſons of all 
ranks and conditions during his abode in that city, where he 
had been treated, not merely as an hoſtage, but as monarch. 
The ſenate made an obliging anſwer to theſe ſeveral particu- 


lars, and diſmiſſed Apollonius, with the higheſt marks of 
diſtinction; and laden with preſents. It was well known, 
from the Roman ambaſſadors who had been in Syria, that 
ke was very much eſteemed by the king, and had the higheſt 
z acgard fon the Romans. 

„ Jaſon, the year follewäng, ſent his brother Mene- 
laus to Antioch, to pay the tribute to the king, and to nego- 


tiate ſome other affairs of great importance. But that peri- 


dious wretch, in the audience to which he was admitted, in- 


ſtead of ige. g himſelf. to the orders of his. commiſſion, 


<fapplanted. his her, and obtained his oſſice, by offering 
three hundred talents more than he did. This new choice 
gave riſe to tumults, diſorders, murders, and ſacrilegious 
acts; but the death of Onias, who was univerſally” beloved. 
and revered, crowned the whole. Antiochus, though ſo very 


hard- hearted, however lamented his death, and brought the 


murderer to 2 puniſhment. I make only a tranſient 
mention of theſe facts, 


Jews, which does not enter into my plan, and of which! 


relate only ſuch particulars at large as are too important to be 


entirely omitted, or abridged in ſuch a manner as to preſerve 
their beauty. . ? HS GITEIE DS 2 — 4 "RE A EGS. von 


. 


rab. iv 23, &c, 8 


A. and omit the principal circumſtances 
of them, | becauſe they belong properly to the hiſtory of the 


e) Liv. 1. xl. n,6, () A. M. 2832. Ant, J. C. 173, 2 Mat- 


— 


he ſaw himſelf threatened by Etolemy, on account of Cœlo- 
ſyria and Paleſtine; finding himſelf in a condition to begin it, 
reſolved not to wait for it in his oπ n dominions, but to carry 


his arms into the enemy's country; He imagined that, as 


Ptolemy was but fixteen, and was governed entirely by weak 
miniſters, he ſhould be able to bring him to what terms he 


pleaſed. He was perſuaded that the Romans, under whoſe 


ö e the Egyptians had put themſelves, were engaged in 


io many affairs, that it would be impoſſible for them to give "20 
the latter the leaſt ſaccour ; and that the war the CT - 
ing on againſt Perſeus, king of Macedon, wonld not allow 


them leiſure for it. In a word, he thought the preſent june- 
ture very favourable for him to decide his difference with the 
Egyptians on account of thoſe provinces. ne 


In the mean time; to obſerve meafures with the Romans, 


he ſent ambaſſadors to the ſenate to repreſent the right he had 
o the provinces of Cœloſyria and Paleſtine,” of which he was: 
actually poſſeſſed, and the neceſſity he was under of engaging 
in a war in order for the ſupport of them; immediately after 
which he put himſelf at the head of hi army, and marehet: 
towards the frontiers of Egypt. Ptolemy's army came up 


with his near mount Caſius and Peluſium; and foughta battle | 


in which Antiochus was victorions. He made ſo good: an uſe- 


of his ſucceſs, that he put the frontier in a conditio to ſerve 


as a barrier, and to check the utmoſt efforts the Bgyptiatis: 
might make to recover thoſe provinces. This was his firſt expe-- 
dition into Egypt: after which, without engaging in an. 
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n Antiochus, who, from the return of Apollonius from 
the Egyptian court, had been preparing for war, with which 


other enterprize that year, he returned to Tyre, and made te 


-neighbourhood of it the winter- quarters for his arm. 

Sanhedrim of Jeruſalem, came to complain of Menelaus, 
whom they proves to be guilty in his e of impiety and 
facrilege. The king was going to condemn him, but at the 
-requeſt of Ptolemy Macron, one of his miniſters in the intereſt. 


of Menelaus, he cleared him, and pus to death the three de- 


Jus as falſe witneſſes; an action, ſays the author of the 
Maccabees, b /o very unjuſt, that before the Scythians, 34 4 
would have been judged innocent. The Tyrians, touched wit 
r $40 46 on 07 SSSR ING 
Fu) A. M. 3833. Ant. J. C. 171. Liv. I. xlii. n. 9. Polyb. in 
Legat. c. Ixxi, Ixxii. Juſtia. I. xXXziv c. a2. Diod. begat. xviii.. Hieron. 


in Deniel. (a A. M. 3834. Ant. J. C. 120. 2 Maccabs iv. 4430. 


23233 


(#) Maccab. iv. 47. 


cept Alexandria, which alone held out againſt him. 
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_ compaſſion at their unhappy fate, gave them honourable in- 
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terment. 


ien De 51 een 1d 83 x. 4 $08 
; : * 85 5 we. . , "I 8 * ; 
e) This Ptolemy Macron, having formerly been governor 


of the iſland of. Cyprus under king Ptolemy Philometor, had 


kept in hisown hands, during the minority of that' monarch, 
all the revenues of that country; and could never be prevailed 
on to deliver them up to the miniſters; though they made the 
- warmeſt inſtances upon that head; but had conſtantly refuſed 
to regard them, from juſtly: ſuſpecting their fidelity. At the 
coronation of the king, he brought the whole treaſure to 
Alexandria, and depoſited it in the exchequer. A rare in- 
tance of a noble diſregard of wealth, in a man who had all the 
- finances at his diſpoſal! So conſiderable à ſum, and coming 


at aſtime when the government was in extreme want of money, 
had done him great honour, and gained him prodigious credit 
at court. But afterwards, exaſperated at ſome ill treatment, 
ade met with from the miniſters, or at his not having been re- 


warded for ſo important a ſervice, he rebelled againſt Ptole- 
my, entered into Antiochus's ſervice, and delivered up the 


Iſland of Cyprus to him. That king received him with infi- 


nite ſatisfaction, took him into the number of his confidents, 
made him governor of Cœloſyria and Paleſtine; and ſent to 
Cyprus, in his room, Crates, who had commanded in the 
caſtle at Jeruſalem under Soſtratus. Large mention is made 


of this Ptolemy Macron in the books of the Maccabees. 


ta Antiochus ſpent the whole winter in making freſh pre- 
parations for a ſecond expedition into Egypt; and, the in- 
ſtant the ſeaſon would permit it, invaded that country both by 


ſiea and land. Ptolemy had raiſed a very conſiderable, army, 


but without ſueceſs ; for Antiochus gained a ſecond. battle on 
the frontiers, took the city of Peluſium, and marched. to the 


very center of Egypt. In this laſt defeat of the Egyptians, 


it was in his power not to have ſuffered a ſingle man to eſcape; 
but, the more completely to ruin his nephew, inſtead of 
making uſe of the advantage he had gained, he; hinwelf rode 
up and down on all ſides, and obliged his ſoldiers to diſcon- 
tinue the ſlaughter. This clemency gained him the hearts of 
the Egyptians; and when he advanced into the country, all 


the inhabitants came in crowds to pay their ſubmiſſion to him; 


ſo that he ſoon took Memphis. and all the reſt of Egypt, ex- 


* — 


WW1ł6ꝛr 8 Thilometor 
. (c) Polyb. in Excerpt, Valeſ. p. 126. 2 Maccab. x. 13. viii. 8. iv. 29. 
& 1 Maccab. iii. 28. (d) 2 Mac. v. 1. 1 Ma, cab. i. 17-40. 


7 
7 


Hieron. in Dan, Diod. in Excerpt, Valeſ, p. 311. — 
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- 'Philometor was either taken, or elſe ſurrendered himſelf to 
Antiochus, who ſet him at full liberty. After this, they had 
but one table; lived, ſeemingly, in great friendſhip; and, 
for ſome time, Antiochus affected to be extremely careful of 
the intereſts of the young king his nephew, and to regulate 
his affairs as his guardian. But, when he had once Po - 
ſeſſed himſelf of the country, under that pretext" he ſeiz- 
ed whatever he thought fit, plundeyed all places, and en- 
riched himſelf, as well as his ſoldiers, with the ſpoils of the 


e) Philometor made a miſerable: figure all this time. In 
: the field, he had always kept as far as poſſible from danger, 
and had not even ſhewn'himſelf to thoſe who fought for him. 
And after the battle, in how abje& a manner did he ſubmit 
. himſelf to Antiochus, by whom he ſuffered himſelf to be dif- 
poſſeſſed of ſo fine a kingdom, without undertaking any 
thing to preſerve it! This, howeber, was not ſo much og 7 

to want of courage and natural capacity (for he afterwards 
gave proofs of both) as the effect of his ſoft and effeminate 
. education under Eulæus his governor. I hat eunuch, who 
alſo. was his: prime miniſter, had uſed his utmoſt endeavours 
to plunge him in luxury and effeminacy, in order to make 
him incapable of affairs, and ton make himſelf as neceſſary 
when the young prince ſhould be of age, as he had been during 
a | 3 and thereby engroſs all: power in his own 
Y Whilſt Antiochus was in Egypt, a falſe report of his 
death ſpread — — Inka thought this a pro- 
per opportunity to recover the employment he had loſt in that 
"country. "Accordingly he marched with a few more than a 
| thouſand men to Jeruſalem; and there, by the aſſiſtance of 
his partizans in the city, made himſelf maſter of it; drove out 
Menelaus, who withdrew to the citadel,; exerciſed every ſpe- 
cies of cruelty upon his fellow citizens,” and unmereifully 
put to death all thoſe that fell into his hands, and whom he 
- conſidered as his enemies ee 
When advice of this was brought Antiochus in Egypt, 
he concluded that the Jews had made a general inſurrection, 
and therefore ſet forward immediately to quell it. The eir- 
cumſtance which moſtly exaſperated him was, his being in- 
formed that the inhabitants of Jeruſalem had made great re- 
joicings, when a falſe report had prevailed of his death. He 
VVV 3 


as r r e whit 
(e) Juſtin, I. xxxiv. c. 2. Diod. in Excerpt. Valef, p. 310 2 

Y tMaccah;i,'20—29. 2 Maceab. v. 1541. Joleph, Antiq. I. Xii, 

c. 7. Diod. I. xxxiv. Ectog. 1. Hieron, in an... 


_ 


„„es sro 
therefore beſieged the city, took it by ſtorm; and during the 
three days that it was abandoned to the fury of the ſoldiers, he 


- £auſed fourſcore thouſand men to be inhumanly butchered. 


NA 149:008-wamm allo taken priſoners, and the like number ſold to 
But not yet ſatisſied, this impious monarch entered forcibly 


into the temple as far as the ſanctuary and the moſt ſacred 
places; even polluting, by his preſence, the holy of holies, 


- - whither the traitor Menelaus led him. After this, adding 
_ ; facrilege to profanation, he carried away the altar of perfumes, 
the table for the ſhew - bre the candleſtick with ſeven: bran- 


ches belonging to the ſanctuary (all theſe were of gold;) with 
ſeveral other vaſes, utenſils, and gifts of kings, alſo of gold. 
He N the -city; and returned to Antioch laden with 

 ipails of Judæa and Egypt, all which together amounted 
to immenſe ſums. To complete the calamity of the Jews, 
Antiochus, at his ſetting out, appointed, as governor over 
N Jamon. a Phrygian, Philip by name, a man of great cruelty : 
he nominated Andronicus, a man of the like barbarous diſpo- 
tion, governor of Samaria; and beſtowed on Menelaus, the 


- him with the authority annexed to that officſe. 


moſt wicked of the three, the title of high- prieſt, inveſting 


+ fg) Such was the beginning of the calamities Which had 
been foretold to Jeruſalem by ſtrange phænomenas in the ſkies, 


that had appeared. chere, ſome time before, during forty days 


ſucceſſively. Theſe were men, ſome on horſeback, and others 


on foot, armed with ſhields, lances, and ſwords, who form- 


ing conſiderable bodies, combated in the air like two armies 


in battle. YT . T N 
% The Alexandrians ſeeing Philometor in the hands of 
Antiochus, whom he ſuffered to govern his kingdom at diſ- 
: cretion, conſidered him as loft to them; and therefore ſeated 
- his younger brother upon the throne, which they firſt declar- 
ed void. i) On this occaſion he had the name of Ptolemy 
Evergetes II. given him, which was ſoon changed to that of 
Cacergetes; the former ſignifying beneficent, and the latter 


_, malevolent. He aſterwards was nicknamed Phyſcon, or 


. #un-bellied, becauſe his immoderate eating had made him re- 
markably corpulent. (4) Moſt hiſtorlans mention — 
md ieren ene ter 


ke) 2 Maccab. v. 24. (b) Porphyt: in Orc. Euſkb. Scallg. 


15 Athen. 1. iv. p. 184. (1) Polyb. in Leg. c. Ixxxi. 


1 are told in the Marcobees, | to about 270,000 . ferling. 


Book II. cb. i. vert 14. that: be car- | + gi ventricoſus, obeſus, 
e from the temple, only eighteen | from pic un. Craſſum inteſtinum, 
And talent, wbith art Mi sI Venter. 
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under the latter epithet. Cineas and Cumanus were appdin= 
ted his chief minifters, and were ordered to uſe their utmoſt 
. endeavours to reſtore, if poſſible, the affairs of the kingdom 
to their former flouriſhing condition. „ 0 (a uk 


* E 


Antiochus, who had advice of what was tranſacting, took 


occaſion thereupon to return a third time into Egypt, * 
the ſpecious pretence of reſtoring the dethroned monarch; 
but, in reality, to make himſelf abſolute maſter of the king- 
dom. He defeated the Alexandrians in a ſea fight near 
Peluſium, marched his forces into Egypt, and advanced 
directly towards Alexandria, in order to beſiege it. The 
| young king conſulted his two miniſters, who adviſed him to 
ſummon a grand council, compoſe of all the principal 
officers of the army; and to deliberate with them on the 
meaſures proper to be taken in the preſent exigency. After 
many debates, they came at laſt to this reſolution; that, as 
their affairs were reduced to ſo low an ebb, it would be 
abſolutely neceſſary for them to endeavour areconciliation with 
Antiochus; and that the ambaſſadors of the ſeveral ſtates of 


Greece, who were in Alexandria at that time, ſhould: be 


deſired to employ their mediation; to which they readih 


conſented. 


- 


They went by water up the river to Antiochus with the 


;Oyertures of peace, accompanied by two of Ptolemy's.ambaſ- 


ſadors, who had the ſame inſtructions. He gave them a very 


gracious reception in his camp, regaled them that day in a 
very magnificent manner, and appointed them to make their 
propoſals on the morrow. The Achæans ſpoke firſt, and 
afterwards the reſt in their turns. All were unanimous in 
their accuſation of Eulæus; aſcribing the calamities of the 
war to his mal-adminiſtration, and to the minority of Ptolemy 
Philometor. At the ſame time, they apologized in a very 


artful manner for the new king, and employed all the powers. 


of their rhetorick to move Antiochus in his favour, in order 
to induce him to treat with Ptolemy; laying great ſtreſs on 
Antiochus, in the anſwer he gave, agreed entirely with 
them as to the cauſe and origin of the war; took occaſion. 
from thence to inforce the right he had to Cœloſyria and 


Paleſtine; alledged the reaſons we have related above; and 


prodaced ſome authentick inſtruments, Which were 5 5 — 
fo ſtrong, that all the members of this congreſs were convin- 


- 


ced that he had the juſteſt right to thoſe provinces. . As 40 the 
conditions of the peace, he poſtponed. them till: another oppor- 
tunity; promiſing them that he would make preparations for 
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a2 ſolemn treaty, as ſoon” ks two abſent perſons, whom he if p 
* named, ſhould be with him; declaring, at the ſame time, land 
| that he would not take a ſingle ſtep without them. _. cam 
1 After this anſwer he decamped, came to Naucratis, march- an a 
18 ed from thence to Alexandria, and began to beſiege it. (In " ent 
| this extremity, Ptolemy Evergetes, and Cleopatra his ſiſter, ed ti 
1 who were in the city, ſent ambaſſadors to Rome, repreſenting gooc 
the calamity to which they were reduced, and imploring the As t 
aid of the Romans. The ambaſſadors appeared, in the au- tiocl 
dience to which they were admitted by the ſenate, with all they 
the marks of ſorrow uſed at that time in the greateſt afflictions, that 
and made a ſpeech ſtill more affecting. They obſerved, that with 
the authority of the Romans was FA much revered by all frien 
n nations and kings; and that Antiochns, particularly, had re- thro! 
I! «ceived fo many obligations from them, that, if they would n 
| - -only declare by their ambaſſadors, that the ſenate did not deſip 
' approve of his making war againſt kings in alliance with men! 
$ Rome, they did not doubt but Antiochus would immediately Alex 
1 draw off his troops from Alexandria, and return to Syria. _ force 
| That, ſhould the ſenate refuſe to afford them their protection, clud; 
|: "Ptolemy and Cleopatra, being expelled from their kingdom, an eri 
[ would be immediately reduced to fly to Rome; and that it whic 
vx would reflect a Uiſhonour on the Romans, ſhould the world in hi 
1 have an opportunity to ſay, that they had neglected to aid view 
þ the king and queen, at a time when their affairs were ſo Phile 
W¹bVl e 1 i, 075 king 
5 The ſenate, moved with their remonſtrances, and perſuad- enter 
| ed that it would not be for the intereſt of the Romans to ſuffer ſhoul 
18 : Antiochus to attain to ſuch an height of power, which would poſiti 
be too formidable, ſhould he unite the crown of Egypt to Ph 
. that of Syria, reſolved to ſend an embaſſy to Egypt, to put an whicl 
4 end to the war. C. Popilius Lenas, C. Decimus, and C. ble of 
| HFoſtilius, were appointed for this important negotiation. him. 
. The inſtructions were, that they ſhould firſt wait upon Antio- Antic 
1 chus, and afterwards on Ptolemy; ſhould order them, in the Pelufſ 
5 name of the ſenate, to ſuſpend all hoſtilities, and put an end kept 
| to the war: and that, ſhould either of the parties refuſe a it, w. 
compliance, the Romans would no longer conſider them as to be 
Wil - their friend and ally. As the danger was imminent, three woule 
| days after the reſolution had been taken in the ſenate, they that 
! ſet out from Rome with the Egyptian ambaſſadors. 1 171 AN that h 
u A little before their departure, ſome Rhodian ambaſ- was 4 
ſadors arrived in Egypt, who came expreſsly to terminate, their 4 
Longo on Bt ee Doe ol rr on ATT 
© (1) Liv. l. xliv.:n; 19. Polyb. Legat. cc. (mJ) Polyb. Legat. 
| lexxiv, ; | | 5 8 
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landed at Alexandria, and went from thence to Antiochus's' 


they aad no occaſion to make long harangues on this ſubject; 
that the crown belonged to the elder of the two brothers, 
with whom he had concluded a peace, and contracted a ſtrict 


friendſhip; that, if he were recalled and replaced upon the 


throne, the war would be ended at once. | 

n He ſaid theſe words, but harboured a very different 
deſign; his view being only to perplex affairs, for the attain- 
ment of his own ends. The refiſtance he met with from 
Alexandria, the ſiege of which he plainly ſaw he ſhould be 


forced to faiſe, obſiged him to change his plan, and con- 


clude, that it would henceforwards' be his intereſt” to kee up 
an enmity, and occaſion. a war between the two brothers, 
which might weaken them to ſuch a degree, that it ſhould be 
in his power to overpower both whenever he pleaſed. In this 
view he raiſed the ſiege; marched towards Memphis, and gave 
Philometor, in outward appearance, poſſeſſion of the Whole 
kingdom, Peluſium excepted; which he kept as a key for 


entering Egypt when — leaſed; and the inſtant matters“ 


ſnould be ripe for his purpoſe. After having made theſe diſ- 
poſitions, he returned to Antioch. e e ename 

Pkilometor began at laſt to wake from the lethargy into 
which his indolent effeminacy had plunged him, to be ſenſi- 
ble of all the calamities theſe reyolutiens had brought upon 
him. He had even natural penetratibn enough to ſee through 
Antiochus's deſign; and that king's: keeping poſſeſſion of 


Peluſium entirely opened his eyes.” He ſaw plainly; that he. 


kept this key of Egypt with no other bie w but to re- enter by 

it, when his brother and himſelf ſhould be reduced ſo low as 
to be unable to make the leaſt reſiſtance; and that then both 
would fall victims to his ambition. The inſtant therefore 

that Antiochus marched away, he ſent to infbrm his brother," 
that he deſired they might come to an aceommodation, Wich 
was accordingly effected, by the mediation- of Cleopatra 


their ſiſter; on condition that the two brothers ſheuld reign 


Jointly. Philometor returnel':to:.. Alexandria, and Bg 56 
c 1 ee = 
| % Liv, l al. f. 11. 
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was reſtored to its former tran uillity, to the great j joy of the 


inhabitants, particularly thoſe of Alexandria, who had ſuf- 
| fered exceedingly during the war. 


Had Antiochus ſpoke from his heart, when he declared 


that the ſole deſign of his coming into Egypt was to reſtore 


Philometor to his throne, he would have been en to 
hear that the two brothers were reconciled. But he was far 
from entertaining ſuch thou hts; and I before obſerved, that 


be concealed, beneath thoſe ! e © hould har an intention 


to-cruſh the two brothers, 1d have reduced * 
other a rr. 
e The brothers, convinced that Antieckus would again 
invade them with great vigour, ſent ambaſſadors into Greece, 
to deſire ſome auxiliary forces from the Achæans. The 
aſſembly was held in Corinth. The two kings requeſted 
only 1000 foot under the command of Lycortas, and 200 


_ Horſe under Polybius. T hey had alſo given orders for raiſing 


1000 mercenary troops. Callicrates, who preſided in the 
aſſembly, oppoſed the requeſt made by'the ambaſſadors, upon 
pretence that it would not be for the intereſt of the Achzan 


© Confederates, to concern themſelves in any manner with 


foreign affairs; but that they ought to proſerve their ſoldiers, 
to be in a condition to aid the Romans, who; it was believed, 
would ſoon come to a battle with Perſeus,” Lycortas and Po- 
Iybius then ſpeaking, ; obſerved, among other things, that 


Folybius having — the year before with Marcius, who 


9 the Roman army in Macedonia, to offer him the 
aid which the Achæan league had decreed to ſend him; the 
conſul thanked him, and ſaid, that as he had got footing in 


Macedonia, e mould not want the aid of the allies; and 


therefore that the Achæans could not have that pretext for 


abandoning the kings o Egypt. Beſides, 575 as the league 


was able, without the leaſt inconveniency, to levy 30 or 


| 40,000 8 conſequently ſo ſmall a number as was deſired 


an princes would not leſſen their ſtrength. 


| 2 3 the Ac conſederates ought to embrace the oppor- 


tunity they now had of aidi 


the two kings; that it would 
be the higheſt ingratitude in 


, to forget the favours they 


| had received from the Egyptians; and — their refuſal on 
this occaſion would be a violation of the treaties and oaths on 


which, the alliance was founded; 'As the majority were for 


granting the aid, Callicrates diſmiſſed the ambaſſadors, u 
Pretence that it was contrary to the laws, ere ha: 
ee eee £4 10126] BENE E 
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Which broke all the meaſures he had been 
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It | therefore. was held, ſome time after, in 
25 the members were up 
lution, Callictates read a forge 
which the Achæans were exhorted to employ their mediation” 
for terminating the war between the two Ptolemies/and Antio«- 


von; and 


chus, and in conſequence cauſed a deeree to paſs, whereby : 
the Achæan r err to ſend only. an NE to 


thoſe prince. 
N F The instant that a m of che e 
tion of the two brothers, he reſol ved to employ his whole 


force againſt them. Accordingly; he ſent his flest early into 
Eyprus, to preſerve the | 


ſſeſſion of that iſland: at the ſame 
time he marched at the head of a very powerful land- army, 
with the defign to conquer E Wie 22 and not pretend, 
as he had before done, to 


Was Vi 


that he conjured him not to deſtroy his pwn work by em 


ing fire and ford; but, on the contrary, to acquaint” him! 7 


amicably with his pretenſions. Antiochius, throwing off the 
maſk, no lon 


of which he till then been ſo oſtentatiouſſy laviſh, but 


declared himſelf at once an enemy to both. He told the am- 


baſſadors, that he inſiſted upon having the island of Cyprus, 


with the city of Peluſium, and all the land along the arm oft 


the Nile, on which it was ſituated, reſigned to him for ever; 
aſſuring them, that he was determined to conclude a 


upon no other conditions. He alſo fixed a day for a final 


anſwer to his demand. 


The time being elapſed, 3 and the Tatisfa@tion he pretended. 2 
o require not borne 


made, he hoſtilities; 2 
as far as Memphis, ſubjecting the whole country 'through 
which he paſſed; and there received the ſubmiſſion of almoſt 
all the reſt of the kingdom. He afterwards marched toward 
Alexandria, wick deſign to beſiege that city, che of 


which would have made him abſolute maſter of all Egypt. | 


He would certainly have. ſucceeded in his ize, had 
he not been checked in his career by the Roman embaſſy, 
ſo lang ene in 
order to poſſeſi himſelf of Egypt. 
We before obſerved, that the een who were no- 
ae bee 9 Keypt ae Ba ha) anal dili- 
273 a ei gence. 
54 11. 6. Ant, cr cet Lir, 1. my ON Po 1 
ſt? _ 383 j 2 1 * 8. 


the point of taking the ſame reſo- ; 
d letter from Q. Marcius, by | 
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cauſe: of one of his: 
nephews. Upon his arrival at Rhinocorura, ke found . am- 
baſſadors fromPhilometor, who told him, chat their ſorereign- 
ſenſible that he owed his: reſtoration: to 6 


uſed the tender and affectionate exprefions,' 


In 
117 


| ee 0 800 1 510 
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genee; They landed at Alexandria, juſt at the time Antlo- 
chus was marching to beſiege it. The; ambaſſadors came up 
with him at# Eleuſine, which was mot lia mile from Alexan- 


| 323 * The king ſeting-Popilius, with whom he had been in- 


timately 1 at Rome, when he was an hoſtage in that 
city, opened his arms to embrace him, as his old friend. 

The Roman, who did not conſider himſelf on that occaſion 
as a private man, but a' ſervant of the publickꝭ deſired to 
knew, before he an ſwered his compliment, whether he ſpoke 
to a friend, or an enemy of Rome. Hef then gave him che 


decree of the ſenate, bid him read it over, and return him an 
immediate anſwer. Antiochus, after peruſing it, tid; that 


he would examine the contents of it with his friends, and give 
his anſwer in a ſhort time. Popilius, enraged at the king 


for talking of delays, drew, with the wand he held in his 
hand, a circle round Antiochus, and then raiſing his voice; 


Anſaver, ſays be, the ſenate, before you" ftir but f that circle. 
The king, quite confounded at ſo haughty an rder, after a 
moment's reflection, replied, that he would act according to 
the deſire of the ſenate. Popilins then received his civilities, 


and — —U in all reſpects as an old friend. + How 


effectual was this blunt loftineſs of ſentiments and expreſſion! 
The Roman with a few words ſtrikes terror into the kin 8 of 
Syria, and ſaves the king of Egypft. ; 
Tze cireuniſtance which made the ane ſo bold; 200 * OY 
ſo: ſubmiſſive, was the news that arrived: juſt before of the 


— victory gained by the Romans over> Perſeus king of 


acedonia. From that inſtant every thing. 2 way before 
them; andthe Roman name grew formidab to all er 


And nations. 


Antiochus having left Egypt atthe time Qi plated; Popilius 


| returned with his colleagues to Alexandria, where he hg! d? 


the treaty of union between the two brothers, which had not 
been executed before. He then croſſed into Cyprus; ſent. 
home Antigchus's fleet, which had: gained +a: victory over 


8 —_— ann Egy k reſtored the whole iſland to the omg 8 


aid a my os * und; returned to N 


17 a ka as, t O. 1 "nnd 


Cleopatra their ler, e there almoſt at 8 
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bur uu ſpould read, in Livy, Eleu- | mentd Syriæ regnum teriuit, Egypti 
. Gaem inſtead a Leuſinem. Ft texitꝭ i Max. E vi. 644. A ( 
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The fotmer ſaid, That the peace which the ſenate had 
-*6 been pleaſed to grant their —_— appeared to him 
.<< more; glorious than the moſt ſplendi 70 
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conqͥ ueſts; and that 
, he obeyed the commands of the Roman ambaſſadors as 
ce ſtrictly as if they had been ſent from the gods.“ How 
grovelling, and, at the ſame time, how impious was all this ! 
hey afterwards congratulated the Romans on the victory 
they had gained over Perſeus. The reſt of the ambaſſadors 
declared, in the like extravagant ftrain,s* That the two Ptole- 
mies and Cleopatra thought themſelves bound in as great 
* obligations to the ſenate and people of Rome, as to their 
<< parents, and even to the gods; having been delivered, by 
the protection which Rome had granted them, from a v 
% grievous ſiege; and re- eſtabliſned on the throne of their 
„ anceſtors, of which they had been almoſt entirely diſpoſſeſ- 
+46 ſed,” The ſenate anſwered, ** That Antiochus acted | 
:* wiſely in paying obedience to the ambaſſadors; and that | 
.*< the people and ſenate of Rome were pleaſed with him for |; 
: Vt. Methinks this is carrying the ſpirit of haughtineſs m | 
as high as poſſible. With regard to Ptolemy and Cleopatra, | | 


_ — — — — — . = 


it was anſwered ; „That the ſenate were very much pleaſed 
with the opportunity of doing them ſome ſervice; and 
„that they would endeavour to make them ſenſible, that | 
they ought to look upon the friendſhip and protection of | 
| 

| 


c the Romans, as the moſt ſolid ſupport of their kingdom.“ | 


.'The prætor was then ordered to make the ambaſſadors the 


-uſual preſents. 


| SgcT. III. AnTiocnvs, enraged at what had happened in im . 
0 Egypt, wreaks his vengeance on the Jews. He endeavours Fi 
: to aboliſh the worſhip of the true God in Ja He fl 
4 ' - exerciſes the moſt horrid cruelties in that city. The generous 1 
5 rrefſtance made by MATTATHIAS, 00h, in his expiring mo- 
s ments, exhorts his ſons to fight in defence of the law of God. | F 
* Jvpas Maccanevs gains ſeveral ꝓictories over the gene- 105 
4 rali and armies of ANnTioCHvs. That prince, who had R 
Fn marched into Perſia, in order to amaſi treaſures there, attempts 10 
3 To plunder a rich temple in Elymais, but is ſhamefully repelled . oe. 
1 Hearing that his armies had been defeated in Fudæa, he fets 0 
out on a ſudden to extirpate all the Jews. In his march, be i: 1 
4 Atruci by the hand of heaven, and dies in the greateſt torments, kt 
5 - - after having reigned eleven years. 5 84 75 . 10 
0 (4) A NTIOCHUS, at his return from Egypt, exaſpe» | 
7 n rated to ſee himſelf forcibly diſpoſfeſſed by the 
tk "Romans of a crown which he looked upon already as his 
\ Vol. VII. e SN e . own, 


8 (20 A. M. 3836. Ant. J. C. 168, 1 Mactab, i. 3040. and ii. ver. 
5 24 27. Joſeph. Antiq, I. xii, c. 7. | 
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own, made the Jews, though they had not offended him in 


| any manner, feel the whole weight of his wrath. In his 1 
march through Paleſtine, he detached 22, ooo men, the com- v 
| mand of whom he gave to Apollonius, with orders to deſtroy F 

4 the city of Jeruſalem. _ e 2 by 
\ Apollonius arrived there juſt two years after this city had . 

k been taken by Antiochus. At his firſt coming, he did not tl 
1 behave in any manner as if he had received ſuch cruel orders, * 
| and waited till the firſt day of the ſabbath before ke executed w 
| them, But then, ſeeing all the people afſembled peaceably m 
1 in the ſynagogues, and paying their religious worſhip to the 8. 
| Creator, he put in execution the barbarous commiſſion he had th 
| Teceived; and ſetting all his troops upon them, commanded te 
i them to cut to pieces all the men; and to ſeize all the women be 
I and children, in order that they might be expoſed to ſale. For 
Li Theſe commands were obeyed with the utmoſt cruelty and aft 
4 rigour. Not a ſingle man was ſpared; all they could find er: 
A being cruelly butchered, inſomuch that every part of the city Pre 
lj ſtreamed with blood. The city was afterwards plundered; Jo 
| and fire ſet to ſeveral parts of it, after all the rich moveables 11 
Wi had been carried off. . They demoliſhed ſuch parts of the £0 
| houſe as were ſtill ſtanding; and, with the ruins, built a - 
| Il ſtrong fort on the top of one of the hills of the city of David, eith 
| oppoſite to the temple, which it commanded. They threw the 
4 a ſtrong garriſon into it, to awe the whole Jewiſh nation; "eat 
[| they made it a good-place of arms, furniſhed with good ma- mot 
| gazines, where they depoſited all the ſpoils: taken in the :had 
plunder of the city. . Kin 

From hence the garriſon fell on all who came to worſhip tors? 

the true God in the temple; and ſhed their blood on every en 

part of the ſanctuary, which they polluted by all poſſible f 
methods. A ſtop was put to both mmi and evening- ſacri- ſes 

fices, not one of the ſervants of the true God daring to come - Athe 
and adore him there. . G r 
Te As ſoon as Antiochus was returned to Antioch, he that; 
publiſhed a decree, by which the ſeveral} nations in his do- join 5 
minions were commanded to lay afide their ancient religious -puttir 
ceremonies, and their particular uſages; and to profeſs the d 
ſame religion with the king, and to worſhip the ſame gods, Jewiſt 
and after the ſame manner as he did. This decree, though That i 
expreſſed in general terms, glanced nevertheleſs chiefly at the ſabbat 
Jews, whom he was abſolutely determined to extirpate, as childr. 

well as their religion. 3 . ip e 

T 37 * n NN 5 11 | LE A | n . 

n Maccab, i. 41-64. & 2 Maccab. vi. 17. Joſeph, Antig. h * Th 
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In order that this edict might be punctually executed, he 


Tent intendants into all the provinces of his empire, who 
were commanded to fee it put in execution; and to inſtruct the 


people in all the ceremonies and cuſtoms to which they were 


to conform. 872 2 5 

The Gentiles obeyed with no great reluctance. Thong! 
they ſeem not to have been affected with the change of their 
worſhip, or gods, they however were not very well pleaſed 


with this innovation in religious matters. No people ſeemed 


more eager to comply with the orders of the court than the 
Samaritans. 'They preſented a petition to the king, m which 
they declared themſelves not to be Jews; and deſired that their 
temple, built on mount Gerizim, which, till then, had not 
been dedicated to any deity in particular *, might henee- 
[forwards be dedicated to the Grecian Jupiter, and be called 
after his name. Antiochus received their petition very 
graciouſly, and ordered Nicanor, deputy-governor of the 


Province of Samaria, to dedicate their temple to the Grecian - 


Jupiter, as they had deſired, and not to moleſt them in any 
manner. Che, | 44 BE. 
But the Samaritans were not the only apoſtates who for- 
ſook their God and their law in this trial. Several Jews, 
either to eſcape the perſecution, to ingratiate themſelves with 
the king or his officers, or elſe from inclination and liber- 
tiniſm, changed alſo their religion. From theſe different 
motives many fell from Iſrael (); and ſeveral of thoſe who 
had once taken this wicked ſtep, joining themſelves with the 
king's forces, became (as is but too common) greater perſecu- 
tors of their unhappy brethren than the heathens themſelves, 
employed to execute this barbarous commiſſion. „ 
he intendant, who was ſent into Judæa and Samaria, to 
ſee the king's decree was punctually obeyed, was called 


' Athenzus, a man advanced in years, and extremely well 


verſed in all the ceremonies of the Grecian idolatry, who, for 
that reaſon, was judged a fit perſon to invite thoſe nations to 


join in it. As ſoon as he arrived in Jeruſalem, he began by 
8 a ſtop to the ſacrifices which were offered up to the 


d- of Iſrael, and ſuppreſſing all the obſervances of the 
Jewiſh law. They polluted the temple in ſuch a manner, 


that it was no longer fit for the ſervice of God ; profaned the 


ſabbaths and other . feſtivals; forbid the circumciſion of 


children; carried off and burnt all the copies of the law 


Be 
1 I Maccab. vi. 21-24. 
* expreſſed themſelves in that | God of Tſrael (Jehovah) was never 
Wits wr oaks name of the | uttered by the Fetus. 3 x 
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wherever they could find them; aboliſhed all the ordinances 
of God in every part of the country; and;put to death who- 
ever was found to have acted contrary to the decree of the 
king. The Syrian ſoldiers, and the intendant who command- 
ed over them, were the chief-:inſtruments by which the 
| Jews were converted to the rehgion profeſſed by the ſo- 
vereign. i on rs pen BO 3 
To eſtabliſh it the ſooner in every part of the nation, altars 
and chapels filled with idols were erected in every part of the 
city, and ſacred groves were pplanted. They ſet officers over 
theſe, who cauſed all the people in general to offer ſacrifices 
in them every month, the day of month on which the 
king was born, who made them eat ſwine's fleſh, and other 
unclean animals ſacrificed there. 5 
One of theſe officers, * by name, came to Modin, 
the reſidence of Mattathias, of the ſacerdotal race, a vene- 
rüble man, and extremely zealous for the, law of God. He 
was ſon to John, and grandſon to Simon, from whoſe father, 
.Aſmoneus, the family was called Aſmoneans. With him 
were his five-ſons, all brave men, and fired with as ardent a 
zeal for the law of God as himſelf. Theſe were — 
ſurnamed Cuaddis; Simon, ſurnamed 75; Judas, ſurnamed 
Maccabeus; Eleazar, called Abaron; and Jonathan, called 
_ Apphus. Being arrived in Modin, Apelles aſſembled the in- 
| thabitants, and explained to them the purport of his com- 
;miſſion. Directing himſelf afterwards to . he en- 
deavoured to perſuade him to conform to the king's orders; 
An hopes that the converſion of ſo venerable a man would 
| Induce all the reſt of the inhabitants to follow his example. 
He promiſed, that in caſe of his compliance, the king would 
zank him in the number of his friends, and appoint . him a 
member of his council; and that himſelf and his ſons ſhould 
'be raifed, by the court, to the greateſt honours and prefer- 
ments. Mattathias ſaid, ſo Joud as to be heard by the whole 
aſſembly, that“ though all the nations of the earth ſhould 
obey king Antiochus, and all the people of Iſrael . ſhould 
abandon the law of their forefathers, and obey his ordinances, 
yet himſelf, his children, and his brothers, would adhere for 
ever inviolably to the law of God. „„ A 


i | | Ct) 1 Maccab. ii. 1— 30. Joſeph; Antiq. 1. xii. c. 8. : 
2 Et omnes gentes regi Antio- & conſentiat mandatis ejus: ego, 
cho obediunt, ut diſcedat unuſquiſ- | & ſilii mei, et fratres mei, obediemus 
que a ſervitute legis patrum ſuorum, | legi patrum noſtrorum, 
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After having made this declaration, ſeeing a Jew going 


up to the altar which the Heathens had raifed, to facrifice - 


there in obedience to the king's injunction; fired with a zeal 
hke that of Phineas, and tranſported with a * juſt and holy 
mdignation, he fell upon the apoſtate and killed him : after 
this, being aſſiſted by his ſons, and ſome others who joined 


them, he alſo killed the king's commiſſioner and all his fol- 


lowers, Having in a manner thrown up the ſtandard by this. 
bold action, he cried aloud in 14 + Whoſoever is zea- 
lous of the laau (u), and mainta | 

follow me. As he now had aſſembled his whole family, and 


all who were truly zealous for the worſhip of God, he retired 


with them to the mountains, whither they ſoon were followed 
by others; fo thatall the defarts of Judæa were filled, in a little 


time, with people who fled from the perſecution. . 
(x) At firſt, when the Rp were attacked on the fabbath, 


for fear of violating the holineſs of the day, they did not 


dare to make the leaſt defence, but ſuffered themſelves to be 


cut to pieces. However they ſoon became ſenſible, that the 
law of the ſabbath was not binding to perſons in ſuch imminent 
danger as themſelves  _ 5 5 

Advice being brought Antiochus, that his decrees 


vere not ſo implicitly obeyed in Judza as in all other nations; 


he went thither in perſon, in order to ſee them put in execution. 
He then exerciſed the moſt horrid eruelties over all ſuch Jews 
as refuſed to abjure their religion; in order to force the reſt, 
by the dread of the like inhuman treatment, to comply with 
hes was required of them, (=) At this time happened the 
martyrdom of Eleazar; of the mother and her ſeven ſons; 
commonly called the Maccabees. Although their hiſtory is 
univerſally known, they appear to me ſo important and relate 


ſo nearly to Antiochus, whofe life I am now writing, that C[ 


cannot prevail with myſelf to omitit. I ſhall therefore repeat 


it in almoſt the very words of ſcripture. 


The extreme violence of the perſecution occaſioned many 
to fall away: but, on the other fide, ſeveral continued in- 
flexible, and chofe to ſuffer death, rather than pollute theme - 


ſelves by eating impure meats. Eleazar was one of the moſt 
illuſtrious among theſe. He was a venerable ol& man, ninety 
| yn years 


| 6 1 Maccab. vii. 222 (+) Ibid, TH 31—47. | 2 Maccab. vi. 112 
| (y) A. M. 3837. Ant. J. C. 167. | 


oſeph. Antiq I. xii. c. 8. 
Joſeph. de Maccab c. iv. & v. (2 Maccab. c. vi. & vii. 


* God bad commanded bis people to | ver. 6--171, 


d 3 


y thoſe wwho Huld fe fuade them to | F Omnis, qui zelum h bet legie, 


'faerifice to idols, See Leut. ch. xii, I ſtatuens tellamentum, excat poſt me. 


eth the covenants, let bim 
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years of age, and a doctor of the law, whoſe life had been 

one continued ſeries of ſpotleſs innocence. He was com- 

manded to eat ſwine's fleſh, and endeavours were uſed to make 

him ſwallow it, by forcibly opening his month. But 

Eleazar, preferring a glorious life to a criminal death, 
went voluntarily to execution; and perſevering in his reſo- 


late patience, was determined not to infringe the law to ſave. 


Mien. | 3 
Flis friends who were preſent, moved with an unjuſt com- 
paſſion, took him aſide, and earneſtly beſought him to per- 
mit them to bring him ſuch meats as he was allowed to eat; 
in order that it might be imagined, that he had eaten of the 
meats of the ſacrifice, purſuant to the king's command; and 
by that means fave his life. But Eleazar, conſidering only 
what great age, the noble and generous ſen'1ments he was 
born with, and the life of purity and innocence which he had 
led from his infancy, a of him, anſwered, purſuant 
to the ordinances of the holy law of God, that he would ra- 
ther die than conſent to what was deſired from him. It 
* Would be ſhameful,” ſays he to them, for me, at this 
age to uſe ſuch an artifice, as many young men, upon the 
« ſuppoſition that Eleazar, at fourſcore-and-ten years of age, 
had embraced the principles of the Heathens, would be 
« impoſed upon by fuch deceit, which I ſhould have employ- 
<« ed to preſerve the ſhort remains of a corruptible life; and 
thereby I ſhould diſhonour my old age, and expofe it to the 
s curſes of all men. Beſides, ſuppoſing I ſhould by that 
« means avoid the puniſhment of men, I could never fly 
« from the hand of the Almighty, neither in this world, 
« nor in that which is to come. For this reaſon, if I lay 
« down my life courageouſly, I ſhall appear, worthy of old 
« age; and ſtill leave behind me, for the imitation of young 
«« people, an example of conſtancy and reſolution, by ſuffer- 
« ing patiently an honourable death, for the ſake of our vene- 
* rable and holy laws.“ Eleazar had no ſooner ended his ſpeech 

but he was dragged to execution. The officers that attende 

him, and who Facherto had behaved with ſome Ay 
towards him, grew furious upon what he had ſaid, whic 

they looked upon as the effect of pride. When the torments 
had made him ready to breathe his Iaſt, he vented adeep ſigh, and 
ſaid: & O Lord! thou who art poſſeſſed of the * now- 
« Jedge, thou ſeeſt that I, who could have delivered myſelf 
« from death, do yet ſuffer cruel agonies in my body, but 
in my ſoul find joy in m 5 becauſe I fear thee.” 
Thus died this holy man; leaving, by his death, not only to 


the 


J TT” 


N 


after the hair of 
was aſked whether he would eat of ſome meats which were pre- 
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the young men, but to his whole nation, a glorious example 
of virtue and reſolution. 

At this time ſeven brothers, with their mother, were ſeiz- 
ed; and king Antiochus would force them to eat ſwine's 


fleſh contrary to their law, by cauſing their bodies to be 


ſcourged in a moſt inhuman manner. But the eldeſt of the 
brethren ſaid to him; What is it thou wouldſt aſk or have 
© of us? We are ready to lay down our lives, rathef than 
« violate the holy laws which God gave to our forefathers.” 
The king being exaſperated at theſe words, ordered brazen 


pans and cauldrons to be heated; and, when they were red, 


he cauſed the tongue of that man who had ſpoke firſt to be 
cut off; had the ſkin torn from his head, and the extremities - 
of his hands and feet cut off, before his mother and his bre- 
thren. After being mutilated in every part of his body, he 
was brought cloſe to the fire, and fried in the pan. Whilſt 


theſe variety of tortures were inflicting upon him, his bro- 


thers and their mother exhorted each other to die courageouſ- 
ly, ſaying; ©, The Lord God will have regard to truth: he. 
*© will have pity on us, and comfort us, as Moſes declares in 
* his ſong.” 4 op 
Ihe firſt dying in- this manner, the ſecond. was taken; and 
is head, with the ſkin, were tore away, he 


ſented to him, otherwiſe, that all his limbs ſhould be ſevered 
from his body. But he anſwered in the —_— of his 
country, ** I will not obey any of your commands.” He 


was then tortured in the ſame manner as his brother. Being 


ready to expire, he ſpoke thus to the king: Wicked prince, 
*« you bereave us of this terreſtrial life; but the king of hea- 
« ven and earth, if we die for the defence of his laws, will 
one day raiſe us up to everlaſting life.” | 
They now proceeded to the third. He was commanded to 
put forth his tongue, which he did immediately; and after- 
wards ſtretching forth his hands with the utmoſt tranquillity of 
mind, he bravely ſaid; I received theſe limbs from heaven, 
„but I now deſpiſe them, ſince I am to defend the laws of 
„God; from the ſure and ſtedfaſt hopes that he will one day 
«reſtore them to me.” The king and all his followers were 
aſtoniſhed at the intrepidity of this young man, who ſcorned 
the utmoſt efforts of their crueltix. | | 
The fourth was tortured in the fame manner, and being 
ready to die, he ſaid to the monarch; © It is for our advan- 
tage to be killed by men, becauſe we hope that God will 
© © VG 7; $947; 7 To RT 
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e reſtore us to life at the reſurrection: but you, O king, will 
never riſe to life.” 
The fifth, whilſt they were tormenting him, ſaid to An- 
tiochus; You now ac according to your own will and 
<< pleaſure, becauſe you are inveſted with abſolute human 
„ power, though you are but a mortal man. But do not 
% imagine that God has forſaken our nation. Stay but a 
little, and you will ſee the wondrous effects of his 
„% power; and in what manner he will torment yourſelf and 
„ your ace. 72 LF 
he ſixth came next, who, the moment before he expired, 


id; Do not deceive yourſelf: it is true, indeed, our ſins 


* have drawn upon us the exquiſite tortures which we now 
«« ſuffer: but do not flatter yourſelf with the hopes of impu- 
«6 nity, after having preſumed to make war againſt: God 


. * himſelf.“ 4 24 . b < > by | 
In the mean time their mother, ſupported by the hopes 


that ſhe had in God, beheld, with incredible refolution, all 
her ſeven ſons die thus inhumanly in one day. She encou- 


raged them by the wiſeſt and moſt pathetick diſcourſe, and 


uniting a manly courage with the tenderneſs of a mother, 


ſhe ſaid to them; I know not in what manner you were 


« formed in my womb; for it was not I who infpired you 
„ with a foul and with life, nor formed your members: 
« but I am ſure that the Creator of the world, who 
e faſhioned man, and who gave being to all things, will one 
day reſtore you to life by his infinite mercy, in return for 
« your having deſpiſed it here, out of the love you bear to 
& bs laws.” TE 8 : 1 
There ſtill remained her youngeſt ſon. Antiochus began 
to exhort him to a compliance; aſſuring him, with an oath, 
that he would raiſe him to riches and power; and rank him 
in the number of his favourites, if he would forſake the laws 
of his forefathers. But the youth being inſenfible to all theſe 
romiſes, the king called his mother, and. adviſed her to in- 
* the child with ſalutary counſels. This ſhe promiſed; 
and going up to her ſon, and laughing at the tyrant's cruelty, 
ſhe ſaid to him in her native language; Son, have pity 
« on me; on me, who bore you nine months in my womb ; 
« who for three years fed you with milk from my breaſts, 
« and brought you up ever fince. I conjure you, dear child, 
« to look upon heaven and earth, and every thing they con- 
« tain, and firmly to believe that God formed them all as 
*« well as man. Fear not that cruel executioner; but ſhew 
« yourfelf worthy of your brethren, by ſubmitting chearfully 
| | 3 
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4 to death; in order that, by the mercy of God, I may re- 


* ceive you, together with your brothers, in the glory which 


& awaits us.“ 


As ſhe was ſpeaking in this manner, the young child cried 
aloud; © What is it you expect from me? I do not obey the 


& king's command, but the law which was given us by 
«© Moſes. As to you, from whom” all-the calamities with 


% are owing to our fins: but,, if the Lord our God, 20 puniſh 


„us, was, for a. little time, angry with us, he at laſt will 


© be appeaſed, and be reconciled to his ſervants... But as for 
% you, the moſt wicked, the moſt impious of men, do not 
« flatter yourſelf with vain hopes. You ſhall not eſcape the 


judgment of the Creator, who is all-ſeeing and omnipo- 
4 tent. As to my brothers; after having ſuffered a moment 
the moſt cruel tortures; they taſte eternal joys. In imita- 


* tion of the example they have ſer me, I freely give up my 
* body and life for the laws of my fore-fathers; and I be- 
% ſeech God to extend his mercy ſoon to our nation; to force. 


% you by wounds and tortures of every kind to confeſs that he 
is the only God; and that his anger, which is juſtly fal-- 
len on the Hebrews, may end by my death, and that of © 


« -mybrethren.?” . 1 
The king, now tranſported with fury, and unable to bear 


theſe inſults, cauſed this laſt youth to be tortured more grie 
wouſly than the reſt. Thus he died in the ſame holy manner 
as his brethren, and with the utmoſt confidence in God. At 


laſt the mother alſo ſuffered death. 5 

fa) Mattathias, before he died, ſent for His five ſons; 
and after exhorting them to ſight valiantly for the law of God. 
againſt their perſecutors, he appointed Judas for their gene- 
ral, and Simon as preſident of- the council. He afterwards 
died, and was interred at Modin, in the burying- place of his 


anceſtors, all the faithful Iſraelites ſhedding floods of tears 
0 | 


at his death. 44 


% LAntiochus finding that Paulus AÆmilius, after have 
ing defeated Perſeus and conquered Macedonia, had ſolem- 
nized games in the city of Amphipolis, fituated on the river 


Strymon, was defirous to have the ſame ſpectacle exhibited at 
Daphne near Antioch. He appointed the time for them, ſent 
to all places to invite ſpectatots, and drew together-prodigious. 
4 | RE! ER ht multitudes, . 

| (a) A. M. 3838. Ant. J. C. 166. 1 Mactab. H. 49-70. Joſeph. 


Antiq. J. viii. c. 12. „ Polyb. apud Athen. I. . p. 193, & c. Died. 


in Excerpt. Valeſ. p. 321. 
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& which the Hebrews have been afflicted flow, you ſhall: not 


* 


«© eſcape the hand of the Almighty. Our-ſutferings, indeed, 1 
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multitudes, The games were celebrated with incredible 


_pomp, coſt. immenſe ſums, and laſted ſeveral days. The 


part he there acted, during the whole time, anſwered in every 
reſpect to the character given him by Daniel y, who calls 
him a vile or contemptible man ; as I have ſaid elſewhere. He 


there did fo many mad actions before that infinite multitude 


of people, aſſembled from different parts of the earth, that 
be became the laughing ſtock of them all: and many of them 


were ſo much diſguſted, that, to prevent their being ſpectators of 


a conduc ſo unworthy a prince, and ſo repugnant to the rules 
of modeſty and decorum, they refuſed to go any more to the 
feaits to which he invited them. IT! £2 


- (4) He had ſcarce ended the ſolemnization of theſe games, 


but Tiberius Gracchus arrived as ambaſſador from the Romans, 


in order to have an eye on Antiochus's actions. That prince 
gave him ſo polite eee, a reception, that the ambaſ- 


ſador not only laid aſide all ſuſpicion with regard to him, and 


did not perceive that he retained any reſentment with reſpect 


to what had happened in Alexandria, but even blamed thoſe 

Bae of him. And indeed Antiochus, 
beſide other civilities, quitted his palace to make room for 
Tiberius Gracchus and his train, and was even going to re- 
Hign his crown to him. The ambaſſador ought to have been 
Politician enough to ſuſpect all theſe careſſes: for it is certain 
chat Antiochus was meditating, at that time, how he might 
beſt revenge himſelf of the Romans; but he diſguiſed his ſenti- 


ments, in order to gain time, and to be the better able to 
carry on his prepatations. bs 


e) Whilſt Antiochus was amuſing himſelf with celebrating 


games at Daphne, Judas was acting a very different part in 


Judza. After having levied an army, he fortified the cities, 
rebuilt the fortreſſes, threw ſtrong garriſons into them, and 
thereby awed the whole country. Apollonius, who was 
governor of Samaria under Antiochus, thought he ſhould 
be able to check his progreſs, and accordingly marched 


directly againſt him. However, Judas defeated him, and 
made a great ſlaughter of his troops. Seron, another com- 
| mander, who had flattered himſelf with the hopes of reveng- 
ing the affront his maſter had received, met with the like fate; 


and, as that general had been, was alſo defeated and killed in 
the battle. = | 72} apr} all 


. fc) Dan. xi. 21. (4) Polyb. Legat. ci. —civ. Diod. in Excerpt. 
Valeſ. P · 322. a 4 (e) I Maccab, iii. 1.226. 2 Maccab. viii. 27. 


_ Joſeph, Antig. I. xii, c. 30, 
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When news was brought to Antiochus of this double de- 
feat, he was exaſperated to fury. Immediately he. aſſembled 
all his troops, which formed a mighty army, and determined 
to deſtroy the whole Jewiſh nation, and to ſettle other people 
in their country. But when his troops were to be paid, he 
had not ſufficient ſums in his coffers, having exhauſted them 
in the fooliſh expences he had lately been at. For want of 


4 


money he was obliged to ſuſpend the vengeance he meditated 


* the Jewiſh nation; and all the plans he had formed for 


the immediate execution of that deſi 


n. dane 
CF) He had ſquandered immenſe —5 on the games. Be- 


| | ſides this, he had been extravagantly profuſe in every other 
reſpect, particularly in the preſents he beſtowed on particular 
| potions and whole bodies of men. He would often throw 


lis money abundantly among his attendants and others; ſome- 


times ſeaſonably enough, but moſt frequently without ſenſe 


or reaſon. - On theſe occaſions he verified what the prophet 


| Daniel had foretold of him, that he ſhould g. ſcatter among 


' them the prey and ſpoil of riches ; and the author of the ( Mac- 
cabees ſays,” that he had been exceeding liberal, and had 
abounded above the kings that were before him. We. are told 
by (7). Athenæus, that the circumſtances which enabled him 
to defray ſo prodigious an expence were, firſt, the ſpoils he 
Kad taken in Egypt, contrary to the promiſe he had made 
Philometor in his minority; ſecondly, the ſums he had raiſed 
among his friends, by way of free gifts; laſtly, (which was 
the moſt conſiderable article) the plunder of a great number of 


temples, which he had ſacrilegioufly invaded. 5 
(+) Beiides the difficulties to which the want of money re- 
duced him, others aroſe, according to Daniels prophecy, 


from the tidings which came to him out of the Eaſt and out of the 
" North, For northward, Artaxias, king of Armenia, had re- 
belled again him; and Perſia, which lay eaſtward, diſcon- 
tinued the regular payment of the tribute. ( There, as in 
every other part of his dominions, all things ſeemed in the utmoſt 
confuſion occaſioned by the new ordinance by which the ancient 


cuſtoms of io many of his ſubjects were aboliſhed; and thoſe 


of the Greeks, of which he was ridiculoufly fond, eſtabliſhed 
in their ſtead. Theſe things occaſioned great confuſion with 


reſpect to the payments, which, till then, had been very regu- 
lar throughout that vaſt and rich empire, and had always 
1 2 E 6 | ſupplied 


of % Joſeph. Antiq. I. xii. c. 11. 80 bun xi. 44. i Mac- 


cab. iii. 30. (i.] Athen. I. v. p. 195. ( Dan. xl. 44. & Hi. - 


ron. in hunc locum. (1) 3 Maccab, ili. 29. 
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ſupplied ſums ſufficient to defray the great expences it was ne- 
ceſſary to be at. % ĩᷣͤ TT TY Rater. 
n To remedy theſe grievances, as well as a multitude 
of others, he reſolved to divide his forces into two parts: 


to give the command of one of his armies to Lyfias, deſcended 


from the blood-royal, in order that he might ſubdue the Jews ; 
and to march the other into Armenia, and afterwards into 
Perſia, to reinſtate the affairs of thoſe provinces in their for- 
mer flouriſhing condition. He accordingly left Lyfias the 
government of all the countries on this fide ch Euphrates ; and 
the care of his ſon's education, who afterwards was called 
* Antzochus Eupator. After paſſing mount Taurus, he entered 
Armenia, beat Artaxias, and took him prifoner. He march- 
ed from thence into Perſia, where he ſappoſed he ſhould have 
no other trouble, but to receive the tribate of that rich pro- 


vince, and thoſe in its neighbourhood. He fondly flattered 


himſelf,” that he ſhould there find ſums ſufficient to fill 
his coffers, and reinſtate all his affairs upon as good a foot 

as ever. | | $2] 3 2 8 
Whilſt he was forming all theſe projects, Lyfias was medi- 
tating how he might beſt put in execution the orders he had 
left him, eſpecially thoſe which related to the Jews. The 
king had commanged him to extirpate them, ſo as not to leave 
one Hebrew in the country; which he intended to people 
with other inhabitants, and to diftribute the-lands among 
them by lot. He thought it neceſſary for him to make the 
more difpatch in this expedition, becauſe advice was daily 
brought him, that the arms of Judas made prodigious progres 
and increaſed in ſtrength by taking all the fortreſſes LY | he 

approached. VV | | 
ilip, whom Antiochus had left governorof Judza, feeing 


Judas's ſucceſs, had ſent expreſſes, with advice of this, to 


' Ptolemy Macron, governor of Cœlofyria and Paleſtine, on 
which Judza depended ; and had preſſed him, by letter, to 
employ ſuch meaſures as might beſt ſapport the intereſts of 


their common ' ſovereign in this important conjuncture. 


Macron had communicated his advices and letters to Lyſias. 
A reſolution was therefore immediately taken, to fend an 
army, of which Ptolemy Macron was appointed generaliſſimo, 
into Jjudæa. He appointed Nicanor, his intimate friend, his 
lieutenant-general; ſent him before, at the head of 20, obo 
| © men, 

6 1 Maccab. iii. 31-60. & iv. 1—25. 2 Maccab. viii. 328. 
Joſeph. Antiq. 1. xii. c. 11. Appian. in Syr. p. 417. Hieron. in Daa. 
® He was then but ſeven ycars old. 
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men, with Gorgias, a veteran offieer of conſummate Expe- 


_ rience, to aſſiſt him. Accordingly they entered the country, 


and were ſoon followed by Ptolemy, with the reſt of the forces 
intended for that expedition. The armies, when joined, 
caſhe and encamped at wa wks, near Jeruſalem. It confiſted 
of 40,000 foot and 7000 horſe. | a 


Thither alſo repaired an army of another kind. It conſiſt. 


ed of merchants that came to purchaſe the ſlaves, who, it 
was ſuppoſed, would certainly be taken'in that war. Nica- 
nor, who had flattered himſelf with the hopes of levying large 
ſums of money by this means, ſufficient to pay the 2000 
talents which the king ſtill owed the Romans, on account of 


the ancient treaty of Sipylus, publiſhed a proclamation in the 


neighbouring countries, declaring, that all the priſoners 
taken in that war ſhould be, ſold, at the rate of ninety for 4 


talent f. A reſolution indeed had been takeg, to cut to 
pieces all the men grown; to reduce all the reſt to a fate of 


captivity ; and 180,000 of the latter, at the price abovemen- 
tioned, would have ſold exactly for the ſum in queſtion. ' The 


merchants, therefore, finding this would be a very profitable 
article to them (as it was a very low price) flocked thither in 


crowds, and brought conſiderable ſums with them. We are told 
that a thouſand, allof them very conſiderable merchants, arrived 
In the Syrian camp on this occaſion, without inclating their 
domeſticks and the perſons they ſhould want to look after the 
captives they intended to purchaſe. e e eee 


adas and his brethren perceiving the danger with which 
they were threatened, by the approach of ſo powetfat an 


rmy, which, they knew, had been commanded to-extirpate 


entirely the Jewiſh nation, reſolved to make a very vip 


defence; to fight for themſelves, their ld and their Hberty; 
and, either to conquer, or die ſword in hand. Accordingl 
they divided the 6000 men under their command into four 
bodies of fifteen hundred men each. Judas put himſelf at the 
head of tlie firſt, and gave the command of the three others to 


his brethren. He afterwards marched them to Maſpha, there 
to offer together their prayers to God, and to implort 
his aſſiſtance in the extreme danger to which they were re. 


duced. He made choice of this place, becauſe, as Jerufalem 


was in the hands of their enemies, and the ſanctuary trampled 


upon, they could not aſſemble in it to ſolemnize that religious 


act; and Maſpha ſeemed the fitteſt place for that purpoſe, be- 
cauſe God was worſhipped there before the foundation of the 


Aout 300, co I. ferliag -. 1 A thouſand crowns, 
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i) Here are now two armies ready to engage, the num- 
bers on each ſide very unequal, and \ 
minds ſtill more ſo. {o} They agree; however, in one point, 
that is, both are firmly perſuaded tliey ſhall gain the victory; 
the one, becauſe they have a mighty army of well diſciplined 
troops, commanded by brave and experienced generals; the 
other, becauſe they put their whole truſt in the God of 
— ! v ²˙¹wmAAÃ ago =o r 
After proclamation had been made according to the {p) law, 
that thoſe who had built a houſe that year, or married a wife, 
or planted a vine, or were afraid, had liberty to retire ; Ju- 
das's fix thouſand. men were reduced to half that number. 
Nevertheleſs this valiant captain of the people of God, reſo- 
Iutely determined to fight the mighty hoſt of the enemy with 
only this handful of men, and to leave the iſſue. to Providence, 
advanced with his few forces, encamped very near the enemy, 
and told his. ſoldiers, after having animated them by all the 
motives which the / preſent conjunQure ſupplied, that he in- 


Ad = SS» *,# T'1 


Zut receiving advice that ſame evening, that orgies 


had been detached: from the enemy's camp with five thouſand 


foot and a thouſand horſe, all choſen troops; and that. he 
was marching a by-way, through” which the apoſtate Jews 


led him, in order to come and ſurprize his camp in the night; 
he was not ſatisfied with fruſtrating that deſign, but even 
made uſe of the very ſtratagem which the enemy intended to 
employ againſt him, and was ſucceſsful in it. For, raiſing 
his camp immediately, and carrying off all the baggage, he 
marched and attacked the enemy's camp, weakene 
beſt troops having been detached from it; and ſpread ſuch 
terror and confuſion into every part of it, that after three thou- 
ſand Syrians had been cut to pieces, the reſt fled, and left him 
the whole plunder of their cam. . 
As Gorgias was ſtill at the head of his formidable detach- 
ment, Judas, like a wiſe captain, kept his troops together; 
and would not ſuffer them to ſtraggle about after plunder, or 
in purſuit of the enemy, till they ſhould have defeated that 
body alſo. He was ſucceſsful without coming to a battle; for 
Gorgias, after failing to meet with Judas in his 8 and 
having ſought for him in vain in the mountains whither he 
2 he had retired, withdrew at laſt into his camp; and 
- finding it in a blaze, and his ſoldiers ſtraggling and flying 
away, it was impoſſible for him to keep them in order 5 
5 | | that 
. Judges xx. 14. (e.) 1 Reg. vii. 5+ (e. Deut, xx. 5, &c, 


diſpoſition of their 


by the 


3 ; 
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' nants, were raifing troops to fight him, he marched againſt 
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| that theſe threw down their arms and fled alſo. Lene 
and the men under his command, purſued them vigorouſſy, and 


Cut to pieces a greater number on this oecaſion, than they had 
before done in the camp. 9000 Syrians were left dead in the 


field, and the greateſt part of thoſe who fled were either 
maimed or wounded. 15 | 


After this, Judas marched back his ſoldiers, Jn order: to- 


| Plunder the camp, where they met with immenſe; booty; | 


and great numbers who were come, as te a fair, to buy the 
captive Jews, were themſelves taken priſoners and ſold. | The 


next day, being the ſabbath, was ſolemnized in the moſt reli- 
| rs manner. The Hebrews, on that occaſion, 12 them 
ſelves up to an holy joy; and unanimouſly return 

the Creator, for the great and fignal deliverance he had: 


thanks to 


wrought in their favour. 


We have here a ſenſible image of the feeble oppoſition 


which the human arm is able to make againſt that of the 


Almighty, on whom only the fate of battles depends. It is 
evident that Judas was fully ſenſible of his own weakneſs. 
How can aue, ſays he to the Almighty before the battle, land 
before them, unleſs thou thyſelf aſſiſteſt us? And it is as evident 


that he was no leſs firmly perſuaded of the ſucceſs of his arms. 
The victory (he had ſaid above) does not depend on the number of 
Soldiers, but it is from heaven that all our firength.comes. But 


although Judas had ſo entire a confidence in God, he employs 


all thoſe expedients which the moſt experienced and braveſt 


general could uſe, in order to obtain the victory. How ex- 


:cellent a pattern have we here for generals! To pray with 
humility, becauſe all things depend on God; and to act with 


vigour, as if all things depended on man. — We are ſtill 
poſſeſſed (thanks to the Almighty) of generals who believe it 
glorious to entertain ſuch thoughts; and who, at the head of 


great armies, compoſed of as brave ſoldiers as ever were, as 


well as of officers and commanders of an almoſt unpa- 


ralleled courage and zeal, do not rely on all thoſe human 
advantages, but ſolely on the protection of the God of 


armies, T6710 a BY 3% 000108 
(4) Judas, encouraged by the important victory he had 
gained, and reinforced by a great number of troops whom 


this ſacceſs brought ta him, employed the advantage which 
this gave him to diſtreſs the reſt of his enemies. Knowing 


that Timotheus and Bacchides, two of Antiochus's lieute- 


| | them, 
"4 (2) 2 Maccab, viii. 30-33. 


$2 TRE HESTORKY. DP. .. 
them, defeated them in a great battle, and killed upwards of 
n 3 7 $44. 
r Lyſias hearing of the ill ſucceſs which Antiochus's 
arms had met with in Judza, and the great lofſes he had 
ſuſtained in that country, was in great aſtoniſhment and per- 
plexity. However, knowing that the king had a ſtrong deſire 
to extirpate that nation, he made mighty preparations for a 
new expedition againſt the Jews. Accordingly he levied an 
army of 60,000 and 5000 horſe, all choſen troops; and 


putting himſelf at their head, he marched into Judæa, firmly 


reſolved to lay wafte the whole country, and to deftroy all the 
inhabitants. Hs Vu ES 

_ He encamped at Bethſura, a city ſtanding to the ſouth of 
Jeruſalem, towards the frontiers of Idumæa. Judas advanced 
towards him at the head of ten thouſand men; and, fully per- 
ſuaded that the Lord would affift him, he engaged the enemy 
with his inconfiderable - body of troops, killed five thouſand 
of them, and put the reft to flight.  Lyfias, diſmayed at the 
ſarprizing valourof Jedas's ſoldiers, who fought with intrepid 
courage, determined to conquer or die, led back his conquered 
army to Antioch ; intending, nevertheleſs, to come and at- 
en them again the next year with a ſtill more powerful body 

_FOrYCes., | | 4 5 ; 4 4 

- {s) Jadas, being leſt maſter of the field by the retreat of 
Lyſias, took advantage of this ey and marched to 
Jerufalem, where he recovered the ſanctuary from the hea- 


thens, - purified and dedicated it again to the ſervice of God. 


This ſolemn dedication continueda week, all which was ſpent 
in thankſgiving for the delivery that God had vouchſafed 


them; and it was ordained, that the. anniverſary of it ſhould 


de ſolemnized every year. The neighbouring nations, jea- 
lous of the proſperity of the Jews, made a league to deſtroy 


them; and reſoived to join Antiochus, in order to extirpate 


N 5 £51 $3 4 | | | 
(.) This prince was then im Perſia, levying the tribute 
which had not been paid regularly. He was informed, that: 
Elymais was thought to abound with riches; and. eſpecially, 
that in a temple of that city, which Polybius ſays was dedi- 
cated to Diana, and to Venus, according to Appian, prodi- 
gious ſums were laid up. He went thither, with a deſign to- 


take 


Anti. I. zii. c. 11, (s) 1 Maccab. iv. 36—61. & v. 1, 2. 2 
Maccab. x. 1-8. Joſeph. Antiq. I. xii. c. 11. (t) A. M. 3840. 
Ant. J. C. 164. 1 Mack ab. vi. 1— 16. 2 Maccab, ix, 129. Polyb. in 
Excerpt, Valeſ. p. 145. Appian. in Syr. p. 131. . 
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take the city and plunder the temple, as he had before done 
Jeruſalem. But his deſign having taken vent, the coun- 

people and the inhabitants of the city took up arms to ll 
defend their temple, and gave him a ſhameful repulfe. || 
Antiochus, thunder-ftruck at this .drſgrace, withdrew to l 
nnn Ce To wwk | ll 

To add to his affliction, news was there brought him of the | 
defeat of Nicanor and Timotheus in Judæa. In the violence | 
of his rage, he ſet out with all poſſible expedition, in order to lh 
make that nation feel the dreadful effects of his wrath ; vent- . lj 
ing nothing but menaces on his march; and breathing only 
final ruin and deſtruction. Advancing in this diſpoſition to- 
wards Babylonia, which was in his way, freſh expreſſes came 
to him with advice of Lyſtas's defeat, and alſo that the Jews 
had retaken the temple, thrown down the altars and idols 
which he had fet up in them, and re-eſtabliſhed their ancient 
worſhip. At this news his fury increaſed. Immediately he 
commands his coachmen to drive with the utmoſt fpeed, in order 
that he might have an opportunity to ſatiate fully his venge- 
ance; threatening to make Jeruſalem the in of the 
whole Jewiſh nation, and not to leave one fingle inhabitant 
in it. He had ſcarce uttered that blaſphemous expreſſion, but 
he was ſtruck by the hand of God. He was ſeized with in- 
credible * in his bowels, and the moſt exceflive pangs of 
the colick. Thus the murderer and blaſpbemer, ſays the author 
of the Maccabees, having ſuffered moſt grievonſly, as he treated 
other mien, ſo died he a miſerable death, in a ſtrange country in 
the mountain. „ „„ 44. Be 
But Rill his pride was not abated by this firſt ſhock: fo far 
from it, that ſuffering himſelf to be hurried away by the wild 
_ tranſports of his fury, and breathing nothing but vengeance 
2 the Jews, he gave orders for proceeding with all poſ- 
ſible ſpeed in the journey. But as his horſes were running for- 
wards impetuouſly he fell from his chariot, and thereb 
bruiſed; in a grievous manner, every part of his body; ſo 
that kis attendants were forced to put him into a litter, 
where he ſuffered inexpreſſible torments. Worms crawled 
from every part of him; his fleſh fell away piece-meal, and 
the ſtench was ſo great, that it became intolerable to the 
whole army. Being himſelf unable to bear it, Cu It is meet, 
ſays he, to be ſubjeci unto God; and man who is mortal, ſhould 
| not think of himſelf as if he were a- god. Acknowledgin 
| that it was the hand of the Lord of Iſrael which ſtruck 
him, becauſe of the calamities he had brought upon Jeruſal _ | 


/ 


7 = 2 Maccab, ix. 12. 
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he promiſes: to exert his utmoſt liberality towards his choſtw x 


people; to enrich with precious gifts the holy temple of Jern- 
ſalem which he had plundered; to furniſh, from his revenues, 


the ſums neceſſary for defraying the expence of the ſacrifices ; 


to turn Jew himſelf; and to travel into every part of the 


world, in order to yon the power of the Almighty, . He 


hoped he ſhould calm. his wrath by theſe mighty promiſes, 
which the violence of his preſent affliction, and the fear of 
future torments, extorted from his month, but not from his 
heart. But, adds the author in queſtion, {x} This wicked 
perſon vowed unto the Lord, who now no more xvould have mercy. 
upon him. And indeed this murderer and blaſphemer (theſe are 
the names which the writer of the Maccabees ſubſtituted in 
the place of zuftrious, which men had beſtowed on that prince) 
being ſtruck in a dreadful manner, and treated as he treated 
others, finiſhed an impious life by a miſerable death *.. _ 
Before he expired, he ſent to Philip. who had been brought 
up with him from his infancy; was his favourite, and had 
beſtowed on him the regency of Syria during the minority of 
his ſon, then nine years of age. He had put into his hands 
the diadem, the ſeal of the empire, and all the other enfigns 
of royalty; exhorting him, eſpecially, to employ his utmoſt 
endeavours to give him ſuch an education as would beſt teach 
him the art of reigning, and how to govern his ſubjects with 
juſtice and moderation. Few. princes give ſuch inſtructions 
to. their children tilt they are near their end; and that, after 
having ſet them a quite different example during their whole 
lives. Philip cauſed the king's body to be conveyed to An- 
tioch. This prince had ſat eleven years on the throne, 


SECT. IV. Prophecies of Danitr relating ts AnTIOCHUS 
 EPIPHANES. . ge? FTE» 1 
A* Antiochus Epiphanes was a violent perſecutor of the 

people of God, who formed the Jewiſh church; and 
was, at the ſame time, the type of the Antichriſt, who, in 
after ages, was to afflict the Chriſtian church; the prophecies 
of Damielexpatiate much more on this prince than on any other 
mentioned in them. This prophecy conſiſts of two parts, 


| at: e d 

Polybius atteſts the truth of this, | with the ſcriptures, aſſigns 4: the cauſe 

end relates that Antiocbus qvas- trou- | of this puniſhment, the ſacrilegious at- 

. bled wpith a perpetual delirium; imagin= | tempt formed by this prince again the 

ing that ſpecttes lcd perpetually before | remple of Diana in Elymais. Polyb. 
bir, reproaching him with his crimes. | in Excerpt, Valeſ. p. 145. 

This hitorian, wvho was unacquainted | 
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one of which relates to his wars in Egypt, and the other to the 
perſecution carried on by him againſt the Jews. We ſhall treat 
theſe ſeparately, and unite together the various places where 

mention is made of them. | 


I. Tre wars oy AnTiocuus ErIT HAN ES AGAINST 
EcyyT, PORETOLD BY DANIEL THE PROPHET. 
Aud in his (Seleucus Philopator's) ate ſhall fand up 
4 vile perſon, to whom they ſhall not give the honour of the king 
dom but he ſhall come in peaceably, and obtain the kingdom by 
fatteries, This verſe, which points out the acceſſion of An- 
tiochus to the crown, has been already explained. 


(=) And with the arms of a flood ſhall they (the Syrians) be 


overflown before him (Antiochus Epiphanes) and /hall be broken ; 
yea, the prince of the covenant. eee the murderer of 
Seleucus and his adherents, as alſo thoſe of the Egyptian 
king, who had formed deſigns againſt Syria, were defeated 
by the forces of Attalus and Eumenes, and diſperſed by the 
arrival of Antiochus, whoſe preſence diſconcerted all their 
projects. By the prince of the covenant, we may ſuppole to be 
meant, either Heliodorus, the ring-leader of the conſpira- 
tors, who had killed Seleucus; or rather Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
king of Egypt, who loſt his life by a conſpiracy of his own ſub- 
jects, when he was meditating a war againſt Syria. Thus Pro- 
vidence removed this powerful adverſary, to- make way for 
Antiochus, and raiſe him to the throne. _ ITE: 32" 
It appears that the prophet, in the following verſes, points 
out clearly enough the — different expeditions of Antio- 
chus into Egypt. 255 n 


Axriochus“ i EXPEDITION into EGYPT. | 
- (a) And after the league made with him (with Ptolemy 
Philometor his nephew, king of Egypt) he ſhall work decert= 
fully; for he ſhall come up, and ſhall become ſtrong with a fmalF 
people. Antiochus, though he was already determined on the 
war; he yet ſball aſſume a ſpecious appearance of friendſpip for 
the king of Egypt. He even ſent Apollonius to Memphis, te. 
be preſent at the banquet given on oecaſion of that prince's 
coronation, as a proof that it was agreeable to him. Never- 
theleſs, ſoon after, on pretence of defending his nephew, he 


marched into Egypt with a /mall army, in compariſon of . thoſe 


which he levied afterwards. The battle was fought near 
Peluſium. Antiochus was frongeſt, that is, viftorious, : ant 


(9) Dan, xi, 24, 620 ver. aa. (4 Dan. xi. 23, 


- 
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afterwards returned to Tyre. Such was the end of his firs 


AnTrocavus's ſecond Expg DITION into ECYPT. 


., He ſhall enter peateably upon the fatteſt places of the pro- 
vince (Egypt; ) and he ſhall da that which: his fathers have not 
done, nor his fathers fathers; he ſhall ſcatter among them 
(his troops) the prey and ſpoil and riches; yea, and he ſhall fore- 
caft his dewices againſt the ſtrong holds, even for a time. 

Ce And he Fall ftir up his power and his courage againſt 
the king of the South (of Egypt) with a great army, and the king 
of the South Sall be ſtirred up to battle with a very great and 
mighty. army, but he ſhall not ſtand'; for they fhall forecaſt devices 
egainſt him. 5 / | 

7 h Yea, they that feed of the portion of hit the king of 
Egypt's) meat, ſhall deſtroy him, and his army ſhall overflows ; 
and many ſhall fall down ſlain. | | 
In theſe three verſes appear the principal characters of An- 
tiochus's ſecond expedition into Egypt; his mighty . armies, 
his- rapid conqueſts, the, rich ff oils he carried from thence, 
and the diſſimulation and treachery he began to practiſe with 
regard to Ptolemy. OO EE Sea cot. 
Antiochus, after employing the whole winter in making 
p Ver for a ſecond expedition into Egypt, invaded it 
doth by ſea and land, the inſtant the ſeaſon would permit. 
(2) Wherefore he entered into Egypt with. a great multitude, 
ewith chariots, and elephants, and horſemen, and a great 
navy. And made war againſt Ptolemy king of Eg ypt © 
But Ptolemy was afraid of him and fled; and many were wound- 
ed to death.—————T hus they got the frong cities in the land of 
Egypt, and be took the ſpoils thereof. Eo 
© Daniel, ſome verſes after, is more minute in his prophecy 
never: 7+ 75 2572 , 1 
And at the time of the end ſhall the king of the South 
Puſh at him (Ptolemy is here hinted at;) and the ting 4 the 
North (Antiochus) hall come againſt bim like a whirkwind, 
ewith chariots, „aud with horſemen, and with many ſhips, 
and he ſball enter into the countries, aud foall overflow and 
5 OVCr. 28 | 3 | ST WOES 

g He ſhall enter alſo inta the glorious land, and many 

countries fball be overthrown : but theſe ſhall eſcape out of his 


* 


: (3) Dan, xi, ver. 24. (c) Dan, xi. 25. (4) Ver. 26, (e) 1 Mac- 
cab. 1. I7, 18, 19. , 77 Den. xi. 40. (2) Ver, 41. f 
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Sand, even Edom and Moab, and the chief of # #he cbildres " 
Ammon. 

hb) He ſhall 9 his band alſo upon the canntritey and 
th land of Egypt ſhall not eſcape. 

(i) Br 45 ſhall have power _ the treaſures of gold and 
Mog, and over the precious things of Egypt, &c. 

If we compare the relation A = the author of the 
Maccabees with Daniel's prophecy, we find a perfect reſem- 
blance, except that the prophet is more clear and particular 
than the hiſtorian. 


M Diodorus relates, that Antiochus, after this victory, ö 


conquered all Egypt, or at leaſt the greateſt part of it: for 


all the cities, Alexandria excepted, opened their gates to 


the conqueror. He ſubdued Egypt with an aſtoniſhing rapi- 


ns; and did that C which his forefathers had not done, nor 


. fathers. 
tolemy either ſurrendered himſelf, or fell into the bands 
of Antiochus, who at firſt treated him with kindneſs; 

but one table with him, ſeemed to be greatly W ber 
his welfare, and left him the peaceable poſſeſſion of his king- 
dom, reſerving to himſelf Peluſium, which was the ke of 
it. For Ahtiochus aſſumed this appearance of friendſhip 
with no other view but to have the better opportunity of ruin- 
Ing him. -(m) They that feed of the | Portion of this meat Hall 

70 Zinn. 

3 did not make a long ſtay i in Egypt at that time; 
the news which was brought of the general revolt of the. Jews, 
obliging him to march againſt them, 

In the-mean'time, the inhabitants of Alexandria, offended 
at Philometor for having concluded an alliance with Antih- 
| _ raiſed Evergetes his younger brother to the throne in his 
ſtea 

Antiochus, who had advice of what had x Ned in Alexan- 
-dria, took this opportunity to return into Egypt, upon _ 
text of reſtoring the dethroned monarch, but, in reality, to 
make himſelf abſolute maſter of the * of 


AnTiocavs's third. Sk into EcyyT. 


(1) And beth theſe kings Searts ſhall be. to do miſebiefy. and 


they ſhall ſpeak dyes at one table; but it fhall æot projper ; 5 for yet 
the end Hall be at the time — 


(e) Then 
50 Dan. xt. | 1) In Excerpts 
Valet þ 9% &, Dan, 4 62 * FR 2 . Ver. 26, 8 (n) Ve. 27. 
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P 7 3 5 Then ſhall he (Antiochus) return into his land evith great | 


n V ARID 
Antiochus's third expedition could ſcarce be pointed out 
more clearly. That prince, hearing that the Alexandrians 
Had raiſed Evergetes to the throne, returned to Egypt upon 
the ſpecious pretence of reſtoring Philometor: {p ) Per honeſtum 
Jpecimen majoris Prolemæi reducendi in regnum. After havi 
overcome the Alexandrians, in a ſea fight at Peluſium, he 
laid fiege to Alexandria. But finding the inhabitants made a 
ſtrong © polices, he was contented with making himſelf 
*maſterof | 

defence he pretended to have drawn the fword: 790 Cui 
regnum quæri ſuis viribus Jimulabat. They were then at 
Memphis, eat at the ſame table, and behaved towards one 
another with, all the outward marks of a ſincere friendſhip. 
The uncle ſeemed to have his nephew's intereſt at heart, and 
the nephew to repoſe the higheſt confidence in his uncle; but 
all this was mere ſhow and outſide, both diſſembling their 
real ſentiments. The uncle endeavoured to cruſh his. ne- 
.phew: Fr. Cui regnum queri ſuis viribus ſimulabat, ut mox 
vickorem aggrediretur ; and the nephew, who ſaw through his 
deſign, voluntaris ejus non ignarus, ſtrove immediately to be 
reconciled to his brother. Thus neither ſucceeded in deceiv- 


ing of the other: Nothing was yet determined, and Antiochus | 


returned into Syria. 


© © '- AnTiocnvs's fourth Exp EDIT IOox into Err. 
„.) At the time appointed he ſball return, and come toward the 
"South, but it ſball not be as the former, or as the latter. 2 
?.) For the ſhips of Chittim ſhall come againſt him : There- 
fore te foal be grieved and return, and have indignation againſt 
"the holy covenant. - - = 1% | he 
Advice being brought Antiochus, that the two brothers 
were reconciled, he threw off the maſk, and declared pub- 
lickly, that he intended to conquer Egypt for himſelf. And, 
to ſupport his pretenſions, he returned towards the South, that 
is, into Egypt, but was not ſo ſucceſsful in this expedition as 
before. -(«) As he was advancing forward to beſiege Alex- 
andria, Popilius, and the other Roman ambaſſadors, - who 
were on board a fleet compoſed of Macedonian or Greek ſhips 


24 r 
e) Dan. xi, ver. 28. (p) Liv. I. xliv. n. 19. 670 Liv. 
J. xiv. u. 11. Hieron. in Daniel, e Liv, ibis. (5) Dan. 


xi. 29. „ 7 Ibid, 30. G [4 uv) Liv. I. xlu. n. 10. 


gypt again in the name of his nephew, in whoſe 


o 
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| {for this the Hebrew word Chittim ſignifies) which chew: found 

at Delos, obliged him to lay down his arms, and leave Eg. pt. 
He obeyed, but with the utmoſt reluctance, and made the city 
and temple of Feruſalem feel the dire effedts of bis eee, as 
will 8 preſently ſeen. 


Had the prophet been eye-witneſs to this event, would it 
haye been pofſible for bim to n it gut in a clearer and | 


more exact ee 


II. Cub PERSECUTIONS EXERCISED, By: AnTrocnvs 
AGAINST THE en AND FORETOLD BY THE PROPHET 


I have mentioned and cnldiged; in another Mn the a- 
count which Daniel the prophet gives of Alexander the 
'Great's reign, and thoſe of his four ſucceſſors. 

(x) Behold an he-gaat came from the Weſt, on the face of the 
aohole earth, and touched not the ground. Could it have 
been en poſſible to denote more plainly the rapidity of Alex- 

s' conqueſts? . The he-goat waxed very great, and 
=? he Was ftrong, the great horn was broken; and for it cam 
Ap. four notable ones towards the four winds of heaven, Theſe 
are Alexander's four ſueceſſors. (xz) And out of 'one' of them 
came forth a lith horn,' which waxed. exceeding great, toward 
the South, and toward the Eaſt, and toward the pleaſant: land. 
This is. Antiochus Epiphanes, who ained ſeveral victories 
towards the South and the Eaſt, and who ſtrongly oppoſed 
the army of the Lord and the Jewiſh people, of whom God was 
the ſtrength and the protector. 

The prophet afterwards points out the war which Epip TA 
proclaimed agaiuſt the people of God, the prieſts of the Lord, 
bis laws and his temple. 

(a). And it auaxed great (the horn) even to the hoſt of *. 
| wen, and it caft down ſome of the hoſt, and of the. ftars to the 

ground, and flamped upon them. (6) Yea, he magnified 
; himſelf even to the prince:of the boft (to God;) and by him the 
daily Sacrifice was taken, away, and the place of bis ſanctuary 
vas caſt down. 
daily ſacrifice. by reaſon of tranſgreſſion, and it caft. down the 
f to the ground, aud it practiſed aua praſpered. 

Paniel os ſtill Jn extent to the ſame Tan in his 
eleventh c Ter. „5 45s 
| 73 > a M833 = 114) His 

(e. Dus! vii * | 0 % Ver. 8. (a). Ver. 9, ( Vere 
* (#) Ver, It, £49 fe. Ver. I, | N 


(c) And an hoſt was given bim againſt the Z 
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b (4) His heart ſhall be againſt the holy covenant; and he gal | 


do exploits. —— He fhall return, and have indignation againſt 
the holy eo tt. Ny HO eG 
le. During the ſiege of Alexandria, a report had prevailed 
that Antiochus was dead, and the Jews had been accuſed of 
_ expreſſing great joy at it. He thereupon marched to their 
<ity, ſtormed it, and exerciſed all the barbarity that his fu 
could ſuggeſt. About forty * thouſand men were kil- 
led, and the ſame number ſold as ſlaves, in the com- 
ſs of three days. Antiochus went into the temple, pel- 
uted it, and carried off all the veſſels, treaſures, and rich 
ornaments. (3 


GAſter Popilius had forced him to leave Egypt, he © 
turned the fury he conceived upon that occaſion againſt the 
Jews. He ſent Apollonius into Judza, with orders to kill all 


the men capable of bearing arms, -and to ſell the women and 
.Children. Accordingly, Apollonius made dreadful havock 
an Jeruſalem, ſet fire to the city, beat down the walls, and 
carried the women and children into 0 5 4 15 
g. He foall return, and have intelligence with them that 
 forjake the holy couenant. Aud arms ſhall fland on Mis part, 
and they fpall pollute the ſanctuary 7 frengtb, and fhall take 
away the daily ſacriſice, and they ſhall plate the abomination that 
madeth deſalate.—— Hud fuch asg do wickedly againſt the coyt- 
mant, fall he corrapt by flatteries, &c, © ee 
_ of 4) Antiochus declared openly for all thoſe who ſhould 
renounce the Jaw. Having -publiſhed an -ordinance, by 
which all the Jews in general were commanded, upon pain 
of death, to change their religion, he' ſent ſome officers to 
Jeruſalem, e Fog to. pollnte the temple, and aboliſh 
.the 2 of the Moſt High. They accordingly dedicated 
this temple to jupiter Olympius, and placed his ſtatue in 
it. They raiſed in every part of the city profane temples 
and altars, where they forced the Jews to offer ſacrifices, 
and eat of meats ſacriſieed to idols. Many, from the dread 
of the torture, ſeemed to comply in all things required from 
them 5 and even prompted others to countenance their baſe 
12 And fuch as do auictedly againſt the covenant fhall An- 
tiochus corrapt by flatteries; but #he people that do know their 


064, 8 Cod, 
(4) Dan. xi. 28, 30. .) 1 Maccab, i. 2124. & ii. 5-21 
Joſeph. Lib. de Maccab, Kc. (f) NMaccab. i. 30— 34. & ii - 


24-26. 3 (g) Dan. xi. 30, : 31z 32. a (Þ) I. Maccab. 1. 43 \&Ce 
n 2 Maecab. Iv. 7, &c. vi. 1, &c. f | : (i) Dan, xi. 32. 's ; NES 


He are told in the Maccabees, that it was twice this number. 
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Tad, Pall be trong and do exploits. This manifeſtly points at 
old Eleazar, the teven Maccabees and their mother, and a 
great number of other Jews, who courageouſly oppoſed the 
impious orders of the king. | N Se 
And they that underſtand among the people, ſhall inſtruct 
many : yet they hall fall by the ſword, and by flame, by capti- 
vity, and by ſpoil many days, This relates chiefly to Matta- . | 
thias, and his ſons. | | = 
(1) Now when they ſhall fall, they ſhall be holpen with a || 
dittls help but many ſhall cleave to them with flatteries. Matta- | i 
thias and Judas Maccabeus ſupported the diſtreſſed nation, 
and the almoſt-univerſally abandoned religion, with ſo ſmail a ' 
number of forces, that we can conſider the ſucceſs which the ' 
Almighty gave their arms no otherwiſe than as a miracle, | 
The troops grew more numerous by degrees, and afterwards = 
formed a very conſiderable body. . | 
(mm) And ſome of them of underſtanding ſhall fall, to try them, ' | 
and to purge, and to make them white, even to the time of the | 
end; becauſe it is yet for a time appointed, The ſufferings and | 
death of thoſe who ſtedfaſtly refuſed to obey the king's decree, | 
was their glory and triumph. 3 N 
(n) And the king ſhall do according to his will, and he fhall 
_ exalt himſelf, and magnify himſelf above every god, and ſhall 


. Speak marwellous things againſt the God of gods, and ſpall proſper © 
till the indignation be accompliſhed : for that that is determined. 

| ſhall be done. | | 

4 ' (0) Neither ſhall he regard the God of his fathers, nor the de- 

1 fire of women, nor regard auy god: for he ſhall magnify himſelf 

0 above all, Es | | | 

h Epiphanes ridiculed all religions. He plundered the tem- 

d | ples of Greece, and wanted to rob that of Elymais, He ex- 

n erciſed . his impious fury chiefly againſt Jeruſalem and the 

: Jews, and almoſt without any reſiſtance. The Almighty ſeemed 

8, to wink for a time at all the abominations which were com- 

d mitted in his temple, till his wrath againſt his people was 

m ſatisfied. | . | 

„„ (p) But tidings out of the Zaſt, and out of the North, fhall 


trouble him : therefore he ſhall gb forth with great fury to deſtroy, 


rol aud uiterly to make away many. | | 
err Antiochus was troubled when news was brought him, that 
d, the provinces of the Eaſt, and Artaxias king of Armenia to 
21 the North, were in arms, and going to throw off his yoke, 
”» Vor- Vik- --: F Tacitus 
&c. (+) Dan, xi. 33. (1) Ver. 34. (m) Ver. 33. Cn) Vet. 


36, (2) Ver. 37+ . P/) Ver, 44. 
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Tacitus“ tells us, that when Antiochus had formed a reſa- 
lation to force the Jews to change their religion, and em- 
brace that of the Greeks, the Parthians had revolted from 
Antiochus. (g) Before he ſet out for the provinces on the. 
Other ſide of the Euphrates, he > gave Lyſias, whom he appoint- 
ed regent of the kingdom in his abſence, half his army; 
camm anding. him to extirpate all the Jews, and to ſettle other 
nations in their country. 

(r) He foal! plant the tabernacles of his palace [* in Apadno] 
berwween the ſons in the glorious holy mountain [of Zabi;] yet he 
| ſhall come to his end, and none ſpall help hin. This verſe, 
which is tranſlated literally from the Hebrew, .is very difficult 
to be explained, becauſe of the two words  Apadno and Zabi, 
which are not to be fqunid in the ancient geography. The 
reader knows that I do not take upon me to clear.up theſe kind 
of difficulties. Porphyry, whom we have no reaſon to 
ſuſpect, imagined that this verſe. alluded to Antiochus's 
expedition beyond the Euphrates, and to his death, which 
happened on that march. This is the opinion of the greateſt 
part of the i Interpreters, and therefore we ought to be ſatisfied 

with it. 

The prophet therefore declares that Antiochus mall 

pitch his camp near mount, Zabi N the ſame with 
T aba +, where according to rs Polybius, h e died) and · that 
there ke ſhall come io bis end, being abandoned by God, and 
having none to help him. Wehave feen how he expired, in the 
moſt cruel agonies, and ſtruck with an unavailing repentance, 
which only increaſed his torments. 

Theodoret, St. Jerom, and ſeveral interpreters, .take all 
that the : prophet Daniel ſpeaks concerning Antiochus Ept- 

phanes 1 in another ſenſe, as alluding to Antichriſt, It is cer- 
rain that this prince, who was equally impious and cruel, is 
one of the moſt ſenſible, as well as moſt expreſſive, ty pes of 
that enemy of Chriſt Jeſus and our holy religion. 
It is impoſſible for us, whilſt we are reading this prophecy, 
not to be 9 ſtruck to ſee the juſtneſs and ac- 


— 


curacy 

{149 ) 1 Maccab. iii, 31—39. {r) Dan. zi. 45. (5) Polyb. in 
Excerpt, Valeſ. p. 145, . : 

* Antiochus demere ſuperſtiti-q * N. B. The .vords between the 


onem & mores Græcorum dare | crotchets in this werſe are not in cur 
adnixus, quominus teterrimam gen- | Engl tranſlation of the Bible, 
tem in melius mutaret, Partho- + Taba, according to Poſybius, ⁊ 
rum bello prohibitus eſt: nam ea in Perſia; and in Paratacena, accarde 
e. Arſaces defeccrats Tr: ing to Quintin Curtiut. 

» V. C. 8. 
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_ enracy with which the prophet traces the principal characte- 


riſticks of a king, whoſe hiſtory is ſo much blended with that 
of the Jews; and we perceive evidently, that, for this reaſon 


the Holy Spirit, either entirely omitting, or taking only a 


tranſient notice of the actions of other much more famous 
princes, dwells ſo long on that of Antiochus Epiphanes. 

With what certainty does Daniel foretel a multitude of 
events, ſo very remote, and which depend on ſo many arbi- 
trary circumſtances! How manifeſtly did the Spirit, which 
preſented futurity to his view, ſhew it him as preſent, and in 
as clear a light, as if he had ſeen it with his bodily eyes! 
Do not the divine authority of the ſcriptures, and, by a 
neceſſary conſequence, the certainty of the Chriſtian reli- 
ion, become, by ſach proofs, in a manner palpable and 
[lf-evident? 5 

No prophecy was ever fulfilled in ſo clear, ſo perfect, and 
ſo indiſputable a manner as this. Porphyry *, the profeſſed 
enemy of the Chriſtian religion, as well as of the Old and 
New Teſtament, being infinitely perplexed in finding fo great 


a conformity between the events foretold by Daniel, and the 


relations given by the beſt hiſtortans, did not pretend to deny 
this conformity, for that would have been repugnant to ſenſe, 
and denying the ſhining of the ſun, at noon-day. However, 
he took another courſe, in order to undermine the authority 
of the ſcriptures. He himſelf laboured, by citing all the 
hiſtorians extant at that time, and which are ſince loſt, to 
ſhew, in a very extenſive manner, that whatever is written in 
the eleventh chapter af Daniel, happened exactly as foretold 
by that prophet; and he concluded from this perfect unifor- 
mity, that io exact a detail of ſa great a number of events 
could not poſſibly have been written by Daniel ſo many years 
before they happened; and that this work muſt certainly have 
been wrote by ſome perſon who lived after Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, and borrowed Daniel's name. 

In this conteſt between the Chriftians and Heathens, the 


former would indiſputably carry their cauſe, could they be 


able to demonſtrate, by good proofs, that Daniel's prophecies 
were really written by him. Now this they proved unanſwerably, 
by citing the teſtimony of a whole people, I mean the Jews; 
whoſe evidence could not be ſuſpected or diſallowed, as they 
were ſtill greater enemies to the Chriſtian religion than the 
Heathens themſelves. The reverence they had for the ſacred 
writings, of which Providence had appointed them the 
$434 «4 de} o- 
* Porphyry wat 4 learned heathen, | a wery woluminous treatiſe apainſi the 
birs at 722 D. 233+ ard wrote Chrifiian religion, un 
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depoſitaries and puardians, was ſo prodigious, that they 
would” have . him a 4 Jad ere 
wretch, who ſhould have attempted only to tranſpoſe a 
ſingle word, or change one, letter in it; what idea then 
would they have entertained of that man who ſhould 


pretend to introduce any ſuppoſititions books in them? 
Such are the witneſſes who atteſted the reality of Daniel's 


prophecies, And. were ever proofs ſo convincing, or 


cauſe ſo victorious? (. Thy teſtimonies are very ſure —— 


O Lord, for ever. 


— 


LY i (t) Pſal. xciii. Vo 
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HIS nineteenth book contains three articles. In the firſt 
the hiſtory of Perſeus, the laſt king of Macedonia, is rela- 
ted; he reigned eleven years, and was dethroned in the 
year of the world 3836. The ſecond article goes on from 
the defeat of Perſeus to the ruin of Corinth, which was 
taken and burnt in the year of the world 3858, and in- 
_ cludes ſomething more than one and twenty years. The 
third article contains the hiſtory of Syria and that of Egypt, 
which are generally joined together. That of Syria con- 
tinued almoſt an hundred years from Antiochus Eupator, 
fon of Antiochus Epiphanes, to Antiochus Aſiaticus, 
under whom Syria became a province of the Roman Em- 
pire; that is to ſay, from the year of the world 3840 to 
3939. The hiſtory of Egypt includes alſo one hundred 


years from the twentieth year of Ptolemzus Philometor; the 
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expulſion of Ptolemzus Auletes, that is from the year of the 


world 3845, to the year 3946. 
ART! EF 


HIS article contains eleven years, being the whole 
reign of Perſeus,. the laſt king of Macedonia, from the 
year of the world 3826, to 3837. 
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Scr. I. Prr5sevs prepares ſecretly for a war again the 


Romans. He endeavours a reconciliation with the Acheans in 
vain. His ſecret meaſures not unkzown at Rome. EUMENES 
arrives there, and informs the ſenate of them. PERSEUS at- 


jempts to rid himſelf of that prince, firft by aſſaſſination, and 


afterwards by poiſen. The Romans break with PERERSEus. 
Diferent opinions and diſpsfitions of the kings and ftates in 
regard to the Macedonian war. After ſeveral embaſſies on both 
fats, the war is declared in form. ; | 


HE death of Philip Ca) happened very opportunely 

for ſuſpending the war again! the Romans, and giving 
them time to prepare for it. That prince had formed a 
ſtrange deſign, and had already begun to put it in execution 
which was, to bring a conſiderable body of troops, both horſe 
and foot, from European Sarmatia (part of Poland.) Certain 
Gauls had ſettled near the mouths of the Boryſthenes, now 
called the Nieper, and had taken the name of Baſtarnæ. 
That people were neither accuſtomed to till the the earth, to 
feed cattle, nor to follow commerce: they lived by war, and 
ſold their ſervices to any people that would employ them. 
After having paſſed the Danube, Philip was to have ſettled 
them upon the lands of the Dardanians, whom he had reſolved 
utterly to exterminate; becauſe, being very near neighbours 
of Macedonia, they never failed to take every. favourable 


. occaſion for making irruptions into it. The Baſtarnæ were 
to leave their wives and children in this new ſettlement, and 


to march into Italy, in order to enrich themſelves with the 
booty they were in hopes of making there. Whatever the 
ſucceſs might be, Philip conceived he ſhould find great advan- 

happen that the Baſtarnæ were con- 
quered by the Romans, he ſhould eaſily be conſoled for their 
defeat, in ſeeing himſelf delivered from the Dardanians by 
their means; and if their irruption into Italy ſucceeded, 
whilſt the Romans were employed in repulſing theſe new ene- 
mies, he ſhould have time to recover all he had loſt in Greece, 
'The Baſtarnz were already upon their march, and were con- 
fiderably advanced, when they received advice of Philip's 
death. This news and ſeveral accidents that befell them, 


| ſuſpended the firſt deſign, and they diſperſed into different 


arts. Antigonus, whom Philip intended for his ſucceſſor, 
had been employed againſt his will in negotiating this __ 
: | : | | t 

(a) A.M, 3826. Ant. J. C. 178. Lir, I. xl. n. 57, 58, Oroſ. l. 
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At his return, Perſens put him to death, and to aſſure him< 
ſelf the better of the throne, ſent ambaſſadors to the Romans 
to demand, that they would renew with him the alli- 
ance they had made with his father, and that the ſenate 
would acknowledge him king. His ſole intent was to gain 
time. | | 
Part of the Baſtarnæ /b, had purſued their rout, and were 
actually at war with the Dardanians. The Romans took: 
umbrage at it. Perfeus excuſed himſelf by his ambaſſadors, 
and repreſented that he had not ſent for them, and had no 
ſhare in their enterprize. The ſenate, without making any 
farther enquiry into the affair, contented themſelves with 


adviſing him to take care that he obſerved inviolably the 


treaty made with the Romans, 'The Baſtarne, after having 
gained ſome advantages at firſt, were at length reduced, 
the greateſt part of them at leaſt, to return into their own. 


country. It is ſaid, that having found the Danube 


froze over, in endeavouring to paſs it, the ice broke under 
them, and a great number of them were ſwallowed up in the 
river. | - 

It was known at Rome cc, that Perſeus had ſent ambaſ- 
ſadors to Carthage, and that the ſenate had given them audi- 
ence in the night, in the temple of Æſculapiùs. It was thought 
proper to ſend ambaſſadors into Macedonia to obſerve the 
conduct of that prince. He had lately reduced the * Dolo- 
pians, who refuſed to obey him, by force of arms. After 
that expedition he advanced towards Delphos, upon pretence 
of conſulting the oracle, but in reality, it was believed, to 
make the tour of Greece, and negotiate alliances. This 
journey at firſt alarmed the whole country, and occaſioned ſo 
general a confternation, that even Eumenes did not think 


himſelf ſafe in Pergamus. But Perſeus, as ſoon as he had 


conſulted the oracle, returned into his own kingdom, paſſing 
through Phthiotis, Achaia, and Theſſaly, without com- 
mitting any hoſtilities in his march. He afterwards ſent 
either ambaſſadors or circular letters to all the ſtates 
through which he had paſſed, to demand that they would 
forget ſuch ſubjects of diſcontent as they might have had 
under the reign of his father, which ought to be buried in 


his grave. AN 
His principal attention was to reconcile himſelf with the 
Achzans. Their league, and the city of Athens, had car- 
| | 14 ried 
(5) A. M. 3829. Ant. J. C. 175. Freinſheim in Livv (c) A. M. 
38 30. Ant. J. C. 174. Liv. I. xli. n. 27—29. | 
* Dolepia Twas a region of Theſſaly, upon the confines of Epirys, 
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ried their hatred and reſentment ſo high againſt the Mace. 


donians, as to prohibit all commerce with them by a decree. 


This declared enmity gave the ſlaves, who fied from Achaia, 
the opportunity of retiring into Macedonia, where they found 
an aſſured aſylum, and knew they ſhould not be followed or 
claimed after that general interdiction. Perſeus cauſed all 
theſe ſlaves to be ſeized, and fent them back to the Achæans, 
with an obliging letter, in which he exhorted them to take 
effectual methods for preventing their ſlaves from making his 
dominions their refuge any longer. This was tacitly demand- 
ing the re-eſtabliſhment of their ancient commerce. Xenar- 
chus, who was at that time in office, and deſired to make his 
court to the king, ſeconded his demand very ſtrongly, and 
was ſupported by thoſe who were moſt ſolicitous for recovering 
their ſlaves. ART GER 
Callicrates, one of the principal perſons of the aſſembly, 
who was convinced that the ſafety of the league conſiſted in 
the inviolable obſervance of the treaty concluded with the 
Romans, repreſented that a reconciliation with Macedonia 
was a direct infraction of it, whilſt that kingdom was making 


- Preparations to declare war againſt Rome as ſoon as poſſible. 


Te concluded, that it was neceflary to leave things in their 


preſent condition, till time ſhould explain whether their fears 


were juſt or not. That if Macedonia continued in peace with 
Reme, it would be time enough, when that appeared, to re- 
eſtabliſh commerce with them; without which, a re-union 
would be precipitate and dangerous. * 
Arcon, Xenarchus's brother, who ſpoke after Callicrates, 
did his utmoſt to prove, that ſuch terrors were without foun- 
dation; that the queſtion was not the making of a now trea 
and alliance with Perſeus, and much leſs to break with the 
Romans, but ſolely to reverſe a decree, for which the injuſtice 
of Philip might have given room, but which Perſeus, who had 
no ſhare in dis father's conduct, was undoubtedly far from 


deſerving, That that prince could not but be aſſured, that 


in caſe of a war againſt the Romans, the. league would not 
fail to declare for them. But,” added he, © whilſt the 
peace ſubſiſts, if animoſities and diſſenſions are not made 
« toceaſe entirely, it is at leaſt reaſonable to ſuſpend them, 
« and to let them ſleep for a while.“ | 
Nothing was concluded in this aſſembly. As it was taken 
-a11is that the king had contented himſelf with only ſending 
them a letter; he afterwards ſent ambaſſadors to the aſſembly 
wh:ch had been ſummoned to Megalopolis. But thoſe who 


appre- 


1 
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xpprehended giving Rome offence, uſed ſuch eſſectual means, 
that they were refuſed audience. 

The ambaſſadors C4), ſent by the ſenate into Macedonia, 
reported, at their return, that they could not get acceſs to 
the king, upon pretence that he was ſometimes abroad, and 
ſometimes indiſpoſed; a double evaſion equally falſe. That 
for the reſt, it appeared plainly, that great preparations were 
making for war, and that it was n to expect ĩt would 
ſpeedily break out. They gave an account alſo of the ſtate in 
which they found ZEtolia; that it was in great commotion 
from domeſtick diviſions, which the violence of two contend- 
ing parties had carried into vaſt diſorders; and that their au- 
thority had not been capable of reclaiming and appeaſing the 
peflons at the head of them. | 

As Rome expected the war with Macedonia, preparations 


were made for it by the religious ceremonies, which amongſt the _ 


| Romans always preceded declarations of war, that is to ſay, 
by expiation of prodigies, and various ſacrifices offered to 
the gods. Fe x 

Marcellus was one of the ambaſſadors whom the ſenate 
had ſent into Greece. After having appeaſed as much as poſ- 
fible the troubles of Ætolia, he went into Peloponneſus, where 
he cauſed the afſembly of the Achæans to be ſummoned, He 
extremely applauded their zeal, in having” conſtantly adhered 


to the decree, which prohibited all commerce with the kings 


of Macedonia. This was an open declaration of what the 
Romans thought with regard to Perſeus. 

That prince Aceh ſolicited the Grecian cities, by fre- 
quent embaſſies and magnificent promiſes, far exceeding his 
power to perform. They were ſufficiently inclined in his 
favour, ik rather more than in that of Eumenes, though the 
latter had rendered great ſervices to moſt of thoſe cities; and 
thoſe of his own dominions would not have changed condi- 
tion with ſuch as were entirely free. There was, however, no 
compariſon between the two princes in point of character and 
manners, Perſeus was utterly infamous for his crimes and 
eruelties. He was accuſed of having murdered his wife with 
his own hands, after the death of his father; of having made 


away with Apelles, whoſe aid he had uſed in deſtroying his 
brother; and of having committed many other murders, both 


within and without his kingdom. On the contrary, Eumenes 

had rendered himſelf amiable by his tenderneſs for his brothers 
and relations; by his juſtice in governing his ſubjects; and by 

his generous propenſity to do good, and to ſerve others. my 
Se | 15 with- 


(d) A. M. 331. Ant. J. C. 173. Liv. I. 2lii. n. 2, 5, 6. 
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withſtanding this 3 of character, they gave Perſeus 
the preference; whether the ancient grandeur of the Mace- 


donian kings inſpired them with contempt for a ſtate whoſe 


origin was wholly recent, and which they had ſeen take 
birth; or that the Greeks had ſome change in view; or be- 


cauſe they were pleaſed with having ſome ſupport in him to 
hold the Romans in reſpect. | 


Perſeus (e was particularly attentive in cultivating the 
amity of the Rhodians, and of ſeparating them from the party 


of Rome. It was from Rhodes that Laodice, the daughter 


of Seleucus, went to ſhare the Macedonian throne with Per- 


ſeus, in marrying him. The Rhodians had fitted him out as 


tine a fleet as could be imagined. Perſeus had furniſhed the 
materials, and gave gold ribbands toevery ſoldier and ſeaman 
who came with Laodice. A ſentence paſſed by Rome in 
fayour of the Lycians againſt the 3 of Rhodes, had 


extremely exaſperated the latter. Perſeus endeavoured to 


take the advantage of their reſentment againſt Rome, to at- 


tach them to himſelf. 


The / Romans were not ignorant of the meaſures taken 
by Perſeus to bring over the ſtates of Greece into his views. 
Eumenes came expreſsly to Rome to inform them at large of 
his proceedings. He was received there with all poſſible 
marks of diſtinction. He declared, that beſides his deſire to 
pay his homage to the gods and men, to whom he owed an 
eſtabliſhment which left him nothing to wiſh, he had under- 


| taken this voyage expreſsly, to adviſe the ſenate in perſon 
to be upon their guard againſt the enterprizes of Perſeus. 
That that prince had inherited his father's hatred for the 


omans as well as his crown, and omitted no preparations 
for a-war, which he believed in a manner fallen to him in 


right of ſucceſſion. That the long peace Macedonia had en- 


Joyed, ſupplied him with the means of raiſing numerous and 
formidable troops; that he had a rich and powerful kingdom; 


that he was himſelf, in the lower of his youth, full of ardour 


for military expeditions, to which he had been early inured 
in the fight, and under the conduct of his father, and had 
fince much exerciſed himſelf in different enterprizes againſt 


bis neighbours. That he was highly conſidered by the cities 


of Greece and Aſia; without ſeeming to have any ſort of 

merit to ſupport ſuch credit, except his enmity for the Ro- 

mans. That he was upon as good terms with powerful 

kings. That he had eſpouſed the daughter of Seleucus, and 

8 2 Ti given 

e Po'yb, Legat. Ix, Ixi, % A. M. 3832, Ant. J. C. 172. 
Liv. 1 xlii. n. 82— 14. | | | 
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given his ſiſter in marriage to Pruſias. That he had found 
means to engage the Bœotians in his intereſt, a very warlike 
1 people, whom his father had never been able to bring over; 
and that, but for the oppoſition of a few perſons weil affect- 
ed to the Romans, he had certainly renewed the alliance 
| with the Achæan confederates. That it was to Perſeus the 
| Etolians applied for aid in their domeſtick troubles, and 
not to the Romans. That ſupported by theſe powerful allies,” 
he made ſuch preparations of war himſelf, as put him into a 
condition to diſpenſe with any foreign aid. That he had 
zo, ooo foot, 500o horſe, and proviſions for ten years. That 
beſides his immenſe annual revenues from the mines, he had 
enough to pay 10,000 foreign troops for a like number of 
pr without reckoning thoſe of his kingdom. 'That he 
ad laid up in his arſenals a ſufficient quantity of arms to equip 
three armies as great as that he had actually on foot; and that, 
tho* Macedonia ſhould be incapable of ſupplying him with 
troops, Thrace was at his devotion, which was an inexhauſtible 
nurſery of . ſoldiers. Eumenes added, that he advanced no- 
ſ thing upon ſimple conjecture, but upon the certain know- 
| ledge of facts, founded upon the beſt information. For 
the reſt, ſaid he, in concluding, „having diſcharged the 
| * duty which my regard and gratitude for the Roman people 
ö «© made indiſpenſable, and delivered my conſcience, it only 
| «© remains for me to implore all the gods and goddeſſes, 
«© that they would inſpire you with ſentiments and meaſures 
«« conſiſtent with the glory of your empire, and the preſerva- 
| tion of your friends and allies, whoſe ſafety depends upon 
“ yours.” | Gy | 
The ſenators were much affected with this diſcourſe. No- 
[ thing that paſſed in the ſenate, except that king Eumenes 
a had ſpoke, was known abroad, or ſuffered to take air at 
firſt; ſo inviolably were the deliberations of that auguſt aſ- 
ſembly kept ſecret. | ; 
| The ambaſſadors from king Perſeus had audience ſome 
days after. They found the ſenate highly prejudiced againſt 
| their maſter, and what Harpalus, one of chown, ſaid in his 
ſpeech, enflamed them ſtill more againſt him. It was, that 
Perſeus deſired to be believed upon his own word, when he 
declared he had neither done nor faid any thing that argued 
an enemy. That, as for the reſt, if he diſcovered that they 
were obſtinately bent upon a rupture with him, he ſhould 
know how to defend himſelf with vatour. That the fortune 
and events of war are always hazardous and uncertain. 
| ” F 6 | | The 
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The cities of Greece and Aſia, anxious for the effect which 
theſe embaſſies might produce at Rome, had alſo ſent depu- 
ties thither under different pretexts, eſpecially the Rhodians, 
who ſuſpected that Eumenes had joined them in his accuſa- 


tion againſt Perſeus, and were not deceived. In an audience 


granted them, they inveighed violently againſt Eumenes, re- 
proaching him with having ſtirred up Lycia againſt the Rho- 
dians, and of having rendered himſelf more inſupportable to 

ſia, than Antiochus himſelf. This diſcourſe was very agreeable 
to the Afiatick people, who ſecretly favoured Perſeus, but 
very much diſpleaſed the ſenate, and had no other effect than 
to make them ſuſpe&t the Rhodians, and have Eumenes 


in higher conſideration, from this kind of conſpiracy 
Which they ſaw formed againſt him. He was diſmiſſed 
in conſequence with the higheſt honours, and great pre- 


ſents. | | 
Harpalus, (g) having returned into Macedonia with the 


utmoſt diligence, reported to Perſeus, that he had left the 


Romans in a diſpoſition not to defer a long declaration of the 


war againſt him. The king was not ſorry upon that account, 
beheving himſelf in a condition, with the great preparations 


he had made, to ſupport it with ſucceſs. He was more parti- 
cularly glad of a rupture with Eumenes, from whom he ſuſ- 


peed that Rome had been appriſed of his moſt ſecret mea- 
ſares, and began with declaring againſt him, not by the way 


of arms, but by that of the moſt criminal treachery. He diſ- 
patched Evander of Crete, the general of his auxiliary 


" forces, with three Macedonians, who had already been em- 


ployed by him upon like occaſions, to aſſaſſinate that prince. 


Perſeus knew that he was preparing for a journey to Delphos, 


and directed his aſſaſſins to Praxo, a woman of condition, in 
whoſe houſe he had lodged, when he was in that city. They lay in 
ambuſh in a narrow defile, where two men could not paſs a- 
breaſt. When the king came there, the aſſaſſins rolled two 


great ſtones down upon him, one of which fell upon his head, 


and laid him upon the earth without ſenſe, and the other 


weunded him conſiderably in the ſhoulder; after which they 


poured an hail of leffer ſtones vpon him. All that were with 
him fled, except one who ſtaid to aſſiſt him. The aſſaſſins, 
believing the king dead, made off to the top of mount Par- 


naſſus. His officers found him when they returned, without 


motion, and almoſt without life. When he came a little to 
kimſelf, he was carried to Corinth, and from thence into the 
and of Egina, where great care was taken to cure his 

£5 | | | wounds, 


(e) Liv. I. laii. . 3532, 
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wounds, but with ſo much ſecrecy, that no one was admit- 
ted into his chamber; which gave reaſon to believe him dead, 
That report ſpread even to Aha. Attalus gave credit to it too 
ſoon for a good brother, and looking upon himſelf already as 
king, was preparing to eſpouſe the widow. Eumenes, at 
their firſt interview, could not forbear making him ſome 
entle reproaches upon that head, though he had at firſt re- 
olved to diſſemble bis ſenſe of his brother's imprudence. 
Perſeus had attempted at the ſame time to poiſon him by 
the means of Rammius, who had made a voyage into Mace- 
donia. He was a rich citizen of Brunduſium, who received 
in his houſe all the Roman generals, foreign lords, and even 
rinces, who paſſed through that city. The king put into 
bis hands a very ſubtle poiſon, for him to give Eumenes, 
when he ſhould come to his houſe. Rammius did not dare to 
refuſe his commiſſion, whatever horror he had for it, leſt the 
king ſhould make a trial of the draught upon himſelf; but he 
ſet out with a full reſolution not to execute it. Having been 
informed that Valerius was at Chalcis, upon his return from 
his embaſſy into Macedonia, he went to him, diſcovered the 
whole, and attended him to Rome. Valerius alſo carried 
Praxo thither along with him, at whoſe houſe the aſſaſſins had 
lodged in Delphos. When the ſenate had heard theſe two 
witneſſes, after ſuch black attempts, they thought it unne- 
ceſſary to deliberate longer upon declaring war againſt a prince, 
who made uſe of aſſaſſinations and poiſon to rid himſelf of his 
enemies, and proceeded to take due meaſures for the ſucceſs 
of ſo important an enterprize. N 
Two ambaſſadors, who arrived at Rome about the ſame 
time, gave the ſenate great pleaſure. The firſt came from 
Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, the fifth of that name. He 
ſent the ſon, whom he intended for his ſucceſſor, to Rome, to 
be educated there, from his earlieft infancy, in the principles 
of the Romans, and to form himſelf in the great art of reign- 
ing, by the converſation and ſtudy of their great men; and 
he defired;that the Roman people would take him into their 
care and tuition. The young prince was received with all the 
marks of diſtinction that could be ſhewn him, and the ſenate 
cauſed acommodious houſe to be provided for him at the ex- 
pence of the publick. The other embaſſy was from the Thra- 
cians, who deſired to be admitted into the alliance and amity 
of the Romans. | | 
As ſoon as Eumenes () was entirely recovered, he re- 
paired to Pergamus, and applied himſelf in making pre- 
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parations for war with uncommon ardour, excited by the 


new crime of his enemy. 'The ſenate ſent ambaſſadors to 
compliment him upon the extreme danger he had eſ- 


caped, and diſpatched others at the ſame time to confirm 


the Kings, their allies, in their ancient amity with the Roman 
ple. | | 

They ſent alſo to Perſeus to make their complaints, and to 
demand ſatisfation. Theſe ambaſſadors, ſeeing they could 
not have audience for many days, ſet out in order to return to 
Reme. The king cauſed them to be recalled. They repre- 
ſented, that by the treaty concluded with Philip his father, and 
afterwards renewed with him, it was expreſsly ſtipulated, that he 


ſhould not carry the war out of his own kingdom, nor attack the 


Roman people. They then repeated all his contraventions to 
that treaty, and demanded that reftitution ſhould be made to 
the allies of all he had taken from them by force. The 
king replied only with rage and reproaches, taxing the Ro- 
mans with avarice and pride, and of treating kings with in- 
ſupportable haughtineſs, to whom they pretended to diQtate 
laws as to their ſlaves. Upon their demanding a poſitive an- 
ſwer, he referred them to the next day, when he intended to 
give it them in writing. The ſubſtance of it was, that the 
treaty concluded with his father did not affect him. That if 
he had accepted it, it was not becauſe he approved it, but be- 
cauſe he could do no otherwiſe, not being ſufficiently eſtabliſh- 
ed upon the throne. That if the Romans were for entering 
into a new treaty, and would propoſe reaſonable conditions, 
he ſhould conſult what it was neceſſary for him to do. The 
king, after having delivered this writing, withdrew imme- 
diately; and the ambaſſadors declared, that the Roman peo- 


ple renounced his alliance and amity. The king returned in 


great wrath, and told them in a menacing tone, that they 
ſhould take care to quit his kingdom in three days. At their 
return to Rome, they reported the reſult of their embaſſy ; 


and added, that they had obſerved, in all the cities of Mace - 


donia through which they paſſed, that gread preparations were 
making for war. | 


The ambaſſadors that had been ſent to the kings their allies, 


reported that they found Eumenes in Aſia, Antiochus in Syria, 
and Ptolemy in Egypt, well inclined to the Roman people, 


and ready to do every thing that ſhould be defired of them. 


The ſenate would not grant audience to the ambaſſadors of 
Gentius, king of IIlyria, who was accuſed of holding intelli- 
gence with Perſeus; and deferred hearing thoſe from the Rho- 
dians, who had alſo rendered themſelves ſuſpected, till the 


new 
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new conſuls entered upon their office. However, not to loſe 


time, orders were given for fitting out a fleet of fifty gallies, 
to ſail as ſoon as poſſible for Macedonia, which was executed 
without delay. | 


P. Licinius Craſſus and C. Caſſius Longinus, were eleted 


conſuls, and Macedonia fell by lot to Licinius. 

Not only Rome and- Italy, but all the kings and cities as 
well of Europe as Afia, had their eyes fixed upon the two 
great powers upon the point of entering into a war. 1 


Eumenes was animated with an ancient hatred againſt Per-, 
ſeus, and ftill more by the new crime, which had almoſt coft 


him his life, in his voyage to Delphos. | 
Pruſias, king of Bithynia, had reſolved to ſtand neuter, 
and wait the event. He flattered himſelf, that the Romans 


would not inſiſt upon his taking up arms againſt his 


wife's brother, and hoped if Perſeus were victorious, that 

prince would eaſily acquieſce in his neutrality at the requeſt 

of his ſiſter. | | i 
Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, beſides having pro- 


miſed to aid the Romans, inviolably adhered, either in war 
or peace, to the party Eumenes eſpouſed, after having con- 
tracted an affinity with him, by giving him his daughter in 
marriage. | ö Wo 


Antiochus had formed a deſign to poſſeſs himſelf of Egypt, 


_ relying upon the weakneſs of the king's youth, and the indo- 


lence and cowardice of thoſe who had the care of his perſon 
and affairs. He imagined, that he had found a plauſible 


pretext for making war upon that prince, by 3 Cœlo- 


ſyria with him; and that the Romans, employed in the war 
with Macedonia, would not obſtruct his ambitious deſires. 
He had, however, declared to tlie ſenate by his ambaſſa- 
dors, that they might diſpoſe of all his forces, and had re- 


peated the ſame promiſe to the ambaſſadors the Romans had 


ſent to him. 

Ptolemy, through his tender age, was incapable to reſolve 
for himſelf. His guardians made preparations for the war 
with Antiochus, in defence of Cœloſyria, and promiſed to 


contribute every thing in their power to the aid of the Romana 


in the Macedonian war. | 
Maſiniſſa ſupplied the Romans with corn, troops, and ele- 
phants, and intended to ſend his ſon Miſagenes to join them. 


His plan and political motives were the effect of his defire to 


poſſeſs himſelf of the Carthaginian territories. If the Ro- 


mans conquered, he conceived it impoſſible to execute that 


pref, becauſe they would never ſufter him to ruin the oo 
f | tha- 
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* entirely; in which caſe he ſhould continue in his 
preſent condition. If, on the contrary, the Roman power, 
which alone prevented him out of policy from extending his 
conqueſts, and at that time ſupported Carthage, ſhould 
happen to be reduced, he expected, in conſequence, to make 
himſelf maſter of all Africa. 

| Gentius, king of IIlyria, had oaly rendered himſelf much 
ſuſpected by the Romans, without knowing however which 
party he ſhould chaſe; and it ſeemed, that if he adhered to 
either, it would be rather out of caprice and by chance, than 
from any fixed plan or regular object. 

As for Cotys of Thrace, king of the Odryſz, he had de- 
clared openly for the Macedonians. Le 

Such was the diſpoſition of the kings with regard to the Ma- 
cedonian war. As for the ſtates and free cities, the populace 
were univerſally inclined in favour ofPerſeus and the Macedo- 
nians. The opinions of the perſons in authority amongſt thoſe _ 
people were divided into three elaſſes. Some of them abandoned 
themſelves ſo abjectly to the Romans, that by their blind de- 
votion to them, they loſt all credit and reputation with their 
citizens; and- of theſe, few concerned themſelves about the 
Juſtice of the Roman government: moſt of them having no 
views but to their private intereſt, convinced that their power 
in their cities would ſubſiſt in proportion to the ſetvices they 
ſhould render the Romans. The ſecond claſs was of ' thoſe, 
who gaveentirely into the king's meaſures ; ſome, becauſe 
their . and the bad eſtate of their affairs, made them 
deſire a change; others, becauſe the pomp that reigns in the 
courts of kings, upon which Perſeus valued himſelf, agreed 
beſt with their own little pride and vanity. A third claſs, 
which were the moſt prudent and judicious, if it were abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to ny either part, would have preferred the 
Romans to the king's; but had it been left to their choice, 
they would have been beſt ſatisfied, that neither of the parties 
ſhould become too powerful by reducing the other; and pre- 
ſerving a kind of equality and balance, ſhould always con- 
tinue in peace: becauſe then, one of them, by taking the 
weaker ſtates under its protection, whenever the other ſhould 
attempt to oppreſs them, would render the condition of them 
all more happy and ſecure. In this kind of indeterminate 
neutrality they ſaw, as from a place of ſafety, the battles and 
dangers of thoſe who had engaged in either party. 

The Romans, after having, according to their laudable 
cuſtom, diſcharged all the duties of religion, offered ſolemn 
prayers and ſacrifices to the gods, and made vows * the 
jap- 


to him. 


tuating and uncertain, and to intimidate thoſe who appeared 


and their maſter. Marcius anſwered, that his father had 


ſent at an interview between a gieat king and the ambaſſadors 
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happy ſucceſs of the enterprize they had been ſo long pre- 
paring for, declared war in form againſt Perſeus, king of 
Macedonia, except he made immediate ſatisfaction in regard 
to the ſeveral grievances already more than once explained 
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At the ſame time arrived ambaſſadors from him, who ſaid, 
that the king their maſter was much amazed at their having 
made troops ente. Macedonia, and that he was ready to give 
the ſenate all the ſatisfaction in his power. As it was known 
that Perſeus ſought only to gain time, they were anſwered 
that the conſul Licinius would be in Macedonia with his 
army, and that if the king deſired peace in earneſt, he might 
ſend his ambaſſadors to him, but that he need not give him- 
ſelf the trouble of ſending any more into Italy, where they 
would not be received; and for themſelves, they were ordered 
to quit it in twelve days. | | 

The Romans (7) omitted nothing that might contribute 
to the ſucceſs of their arms, They diſpatched ambaſſadors 
on all fides to their allies, to animate and confirm thoſe who 
perſiſted to adhere to them, to determine ſuch as were fi:c- 
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inclined to break with them. | | 

Whilſt they were at Lariſſa in Theſſaly, ambaſſadors ar- 
rived there from Perſeus, who had orders to addreſs them- 
ſelves to Marcius, one of the Roman ambaſſadors, toremind him 
of the ancient ties of friendſhip his father had contracted 
with king Philip, and to demand an interview between him 


often ſpoke of king Philip's friendſhip and hoſpitality, and 
appointed a place near the river Peneus for the interview. 
They went thither ſome days after. The king had a great 
train, and was ſurrounded with a crowd of great lords and 
guards. The ambaſſadors were no leſs attended; many of 
the citizens of Lariſſa, and of the deputies from other ſtates, 
who had repaired thither, making it a duty to go with them, 
well pleaſed with that occafion of carrying home what they 
ſhould ſee and hear. They had beſides a curiofity to be pre- 


of the moſt powerful people in the world. 

After ſome difficulties- which aroſe about the ceremonial, 
and were ſoon rergoved in favour of the Romans, who had 
the precedency, they began to confer. Their meeting was 
highly reſpectful on both fides. They did not treat each other 
like enemies, but rather as friends bound in the ſacred ties of 

FE, | hoſpi- 
(i Liv. I. xlii. n. 37-44. Pelyb. Legat. Ixiii. 
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to act; whereas, on the ſide of Perſeus, every thing was rea- 


nes THE HTS TO KY of | | 
| hoſpitality. Marcius, who ſpoke firſt, began by excuſing: 


himſelf for the unhappy neceſſity he was under of reproach- 
ing a prince, for whom he had the higheſt conſideration. He 


afterwards expatiated upon all the cauſes of complaint the 


Roman people had againſt him, and his various infractions of 


treaty with them. He infiſted very much on his attempt upon 
. Eumenes, and concluded with profeſſing, that he ſhould be 


Q 


very glad the king would ſupply him with good reaſons for 
his conduct, and thereby enable him to plead his cauſe, and 
juſtify him before the ſenate. 8 | 


Perſeus, after having touched lightly upon the affair of 


Eumenes, which he ſeemed aſtoniſhed that any one ſhould pre- 


ſame toimpute to him without any proof, rather than to {9 


many others of that prince's enemies, entered into a long 


_ diſcourſe, and replied, in the beſt manner poſſible, to the 


ſeveral heads of the accuſation againſt him. Of this I am 
& affured,”” ſaid he in concluding, „ that my conſcience 


««-does not reproach me with having committed any fault 


„ knowingly, and with premeditated deſign, againſt the 
Romans; and if I have done any thing unwarily, apprized 


* tainly acted nothing to deſerve the implacable enmity with 
% which I am purſued, as -guilty of the: blackeſt and moſt 
enormous crimes; and neither to be expiated nor for- 


and wiſdom of the Roman people is univerſally extolled, if 
for ſuch ſlight cauſes, as ſcarce merit complaint and remon- 
ſtrance, they take up arms, and make war upon kings in 
& alliance with them.” : | 

The reſult of this conference was, that Perſeus: ſhould ſend 
new ambaſſadors to Rome, in order to try all poſſible means 
to prevent a rupture and open war. This was a ſnare laid 
by the artful commiſſioner tor the king's inadvertency, and to 


gain time. He feigned at firſt great difficulties in complying 


with the truce demanded by Perſeus, for time to ſend his am- 
baſſadors to Rome, and ſermed at laſt to give into it only out 


of conſideration for the king. The true reaſon was, becauſe 


the Romans had not yet either troops or general ina condition 


dy; 


* Conſcius mihi ſum, nihil me cenſeatis, commiſi; aut fruſtra ele- 
ſcientem deliquiſſe; & fi quid fe- mentiz gravitatiſque veſirz fama 


cerim imprudentia lapſus, corrige | vulgata per gentes eſt, fi talibus de 


me & emendari caſtigatione hac poſ- | cauſis que vix querela & expoſtu - 
ſe.. Nihil certe inſ«nabile, nec quod latione dignz ſunt, arma capitis, & 
bello & armis perſequendum efle | regibus ſociis bella infertis. Liv. 
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as I now am, it is in my power to amend it. I have cer- 


«6: given. It muſt be without foundation, that the clemency 
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1 dy; and if he had not been amuſed by the vain hope of a 
N peace, he might have taken the advantage of a conjuncture 5 
5 ſo favourable for himſelf, and ſo contrary for his enemies, to 1 
wh have entered upon action. MIKE | 
f After this interview, the Roman- ambaſſadors advanced il 
wo into Bœotia, where there had been great commotions; ſome „ 
5 declariug for Perſeus, and others for the Romans; but at * 
57 length the latter party prevailed. The Thebans, and the jj 
= other people of Bœotia, by their example, made an alliance | j \ 

| with the Romans; each by their own deputies, and not by the | 
of conſent of the whole body of the nation, according to ancient | 0 [ 
5 cuſtom. In this manner the Bœotians, from having -raſhly 1 
o [engaged ia the party of Perſeus, after- having formed through f an 
g a long courſe of time a republick, which on ſeveral occaſions 1 | 
hs had preſerved itſelf from the greateſt dangers, ſaw themſelves l my 
1 ſeparated and governed by as many councils as there were 1 
SID cities in the province; all of which in the ſequel remained 1788 
hs independent of each other, and formed no longer one united Fi 
he league as at firſt, And this was an effect of the Roman po- | 1 
ed licy, which divided them to make them weak; well knowing, 1 
8 that it was much eaſier to bring them into their meaſures, and 9 
ith ſubject them by that means, than if their union ſubſiſted. 1 
0 No other cities in Beeotia, except Coronæa and Haliartus, | 
U perſiſted in the alliance with Perſeus. | | 


From Baotia the commiſſioners went into Peloponneſus. 


x The aſſembly of the Achæan league was ſummoned to Argos. 
1 They demanded only a thouſand men to garriſon Chalcis, 
n till the Roman army ſhoùld enter Greece; which troops were 
ordered thither immediately. Marcius and Atilius, having 
und terminated the affairs of Greece, returned to Rome in the be- 
i ginning of the winter., ; ry nd 
laid About the ſame time Rome ſent 4) new commiſſioners 
Ito into the moſt conſiderable iſlands of Aſia, to exhort them to 
ring ſend powerful aid into the field againſt Perſeus. The Rho- 
. dians ſignalized themſelves upon this occaſion, Hegeſilochus, 
Sat who was at that time Prytanis, (the principal magiſtrate was 
r ſo called) had prepared the people, by repreſenting to them, 
an that it was neceſſary to efface by actions, and not by words 
AY only, the bad impreſſions with which Eumenes had endeavour- 
dy; ed to inſpire the Romans, in regard to their fidelity. So that 
upon the arrival of the ambaſſadors, they ſhewed them a fleet 
3 of forty ſhips entirely equipped, and ready to fail upon the 
fama frſt orders. This agreeable ſurprize was highly pleaſing to 
bus de the Romans, who returned from thence exceedingly ſatisfied 
oye with 
18, 


owes (*) Liv, I. xlii, n. 45—48, Polyb, Legat. Ixiv. —Ixviii. 
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_— diſtinguiſhed a zeal, which had: prevented their der 
mands. 

Perſeus, - in conſequence of his interview with Marcius, 
ſent ambaſſadors to Rome, to treat thereupon what had been. 
propoſed in that conference. He diſpatched other ambaſſa- 
dors with letters for Rhodes and Byzantium, in which. he. ex- 


2 what had paſſed in the interview, and deduced at 


arge the reaſons upon which his conduct was founded. He 


exhorted the Rhodians in particular to remain quiet, and to 


wait as ſpectators, only till they ſaw what reſolutions the Ro- 
mans would take. If, contrary to the treaties ſubfiſting 
«© between us, they attack me, you will be (ſaid he) the me- 


e diators between the two nations. All the world is intereſt- 


ed in their continuing to live in peace, and it behoves none 
« more than you to endeavour their reconciliation. Defen- 
ders, not only of your own, but the liberty of all Greece; 
<< the more zeal and ardour you have for ſo great a good, the 
«© more ought you to be upon your guard againſt whomſoever 
% ſhould attempt to inſpire you with different ſentiments. 
4 Vou cannot but know, that the certain means * to reduce 
© Greece into flavery, is to make it dependent upon one peo- 
<« ple only, without leaving it any other to have recourſe to.” 


The ambaſſadors were received with _ reſpe&; but were 


anſwered, That in caſe of war. the king was deſired not to 
rely upon the Rhodians, nor to demand any thing of them in 
FENG to the alliance they had made with the Romans. 

he ſame ambaſſadors went alſo into Bœotia, where they had 
almoſt as little reaſon to be ſatisfied; only a few 
ſmall C/) cities ſeparating from the Thebans to embrace the 
king's party, - Ty n 

Marcius and Atilius, at their return to Rome, reported to 
the ſenate the ſucceſs of their commiſſion. They dwelt par- 
ticularly upon the addreſs of their ſtratagem to deceive Per- 
ſeus by granting him a truce, which prevented him from 
beginning the war immediately with advantage, as he might 
have done, and gave the Romans time to complete their pre- 
parations, and to take the field. They did not forget 
their ſucceſs in diſſolving the general aſſembly of the Bœoti- 
ans, to prevent their uniting with Macedonia by common 
conſent. ; 


{1).Coronza and Haliartus. 


* Cum cæterorum id intereſſe, atque opibus excellant, quæ ſerva 
tum prec pe khodioum, quo atque obnoxia fore, fi nullus alto fit 
plus inter alias civitates ' dignitate | quam ad Romanos reſpectus. Liv. 
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The greateſt part of the ſenate expreſſed great ſatisfaction 
in ſo wiſe a conduct, which argued profound policy, and un- 


common dexterity in negotiation. But the old ſenators, who 


had imbibed other principles, and perſevered in their ancient 
maxims, ſaid, They did not ſee the Roman character ſuſ- 
tained in ſuch dealing. That their anceſtors, relying more 
upon true valour than fraud, uſed to make war openly, and 
not in diſguiſe and under cover; that ſuch unworthy artifices 
became the Carthaginians and Grecians, with whom it was 
more glorious to deceive an enemy, than conquer him with 
open force, That, indeed, ſtratagem ſometimes, in the 
moment of action, ſeemed to ſucceed better than valour; but 
that a victory obtained vigorouſly in a battle, where the force 
of the troops on each ſide was tried as near as poſſible, and 
which the enemy could not aſcribe either to chance or cun- 
ning, was of a much more laſting effect, becauſe it left a ſtrong 
conviction of the victor's ſuperior force and bravery. | 

Notwithſtanding theſe remonſtrances of the ancient ſena- 
tors, who could not reliſh theſe new maxims of policy, that 
part of the ſenate which preferred the uſeful to the honour- 
able, were much the majority upon this occaſion, and the 
conduct of the two commiſhoners was approved. Marcius 
was ſent again with ſome gallies into Greece, to regulate 
affairs as he ſhould think moſt conſiſtent with the ſervice of 
the public, and Atilius into Theſſaly, to take poſſeſſion of La- 
riſſa, leſt, upon the expiration of the truce, Perſeus ſhould 
make himſelf maſter of that important place, the capital of 
the country. Lentulus was alſo ſent to 'Thebes, to have au 
eye upon Bceotia. : 


Though the war with Perſeus was reſolved at Rome, the 


ſenate gave audience to his ambaſſadors. They repeated 
the. ſame things which had been ſaid in the interview with 
Marcius, and-endeavoured to juſtify their maſter principally 
upon the attempt ke was accuſed of having made on the perſon 


of Eumenes. They were heard with little or no attention, 


and the ſenate ordered them, and all the Macedomians at 
Rome, to quit the city immediately, and Italy in thirty days. 
The conſul Licinius, who was to command in Macedonia, had 
orders to march as ſoon as poſlible with his army. The 
prætor Lucretius, who had the command of the fleet, ſet 
out with five-and- forty gallies from Cephalonia, and arrived 


in ſive days at Naples, Where he was to wait for the land forces. 
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| S ROT. II. The conſul Licinivus and ting Pxxs us fake the 
15 feld. T hey both encamp near the river Peneus, at ſome diſ- 
| Lance from each other. Fight of the horſe, in which PERSEuSU 
- has conſiderably the advantage, and makes an ill uſe of it. 
He endeavours to make a peace, but ineſfectually. The armies 

on both fades go into winter-quarters. 48 


anc HE conſul Licinius, after having offered his vows 
I to the gods in the Capitol, ſet out from Rome, co- 
vered with a coat of arms, according to the cuſtom. The 
departure of the conſuls, ſays Livy, was always attended 
with great ſolemnity, and an incredible concourſe of people, 
eſpecially upon an important war, and againſt a powerful 
enemy. Beſides the intereſt every particular might have in 
the glory of the conſul, the citizens were. induced to thron 
about him, out of a curioſity to ſee the general, to whole 
prudence and valour the fate of the republick was confided. 
A thouſand anxious thoughts preſented themſelves at that 
time to their minds upon the events of the war, which are 
always precarious and uncertain. They remembered the de- 


— 


| 

14 feats which had happened through the bad conduct and teme- 

115 rity, and the victories for which they were indebted to the wiſdom 

84 and courage of their generals. What mortal,” ſaid they, 

\ | & can know the fate of a conſul at his departure; whether we 
1138! e ſhall ſee him with his victorious army return in triumph to 
1 « the Capitol, from whence he ſets out, after having offered | 
14 2% up his prayers to the gods, or whether the enemy may 

N & not rejoice in his overthrow?“ The ancient glory of the 3 

{ | Macedonians; that of Philip, who had made himſelf famous | 
bit |; by his wars, and particularly by that againſt the Romans, a 

a aded very much to the reputation of Perſeus; and every body - 
th | knew, that from his ſucceſſion to the crown a war had been 1 
160 it expected from him. Full of ſuch thoughts, the citizens con- d 
nh if . ducted the conſul out of the city: C. Claudius and Q. Mu- b. 
* 1 tius, who had both been conſuls, did not think it below them : 
18 to ſerve in his army in quality of military tribunes (or as co- YE 

a fi: lonels or brigadiers) and went with him; as did P. Lentulus 8 
I" and the two Manlii Acidini. The conſul repaired in their i >: 
| i company to Brunduſium, which was the rendezvous of the hi 

[i Ii army, and paſſing the ſea with all his troops, arrived at ws, 
141 it Nymphzum in the country of the Apollonians. : by 5 
bi tt! Perſeus, ſome days before, upon the return of his ambaſ- ag! 
1381 ſadors from Rome, and their afluring him, that there W | hy 

4 
(m) A. M. 3833. Ant. J. C. 171, | 


were different. Some thoug 


uſed all poflible endeavours to preſerve it. 
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ed no haps of peace, held a prone council, in which opinions 
tit neceſſary for him either to 


ay tribute, if required, or give up a part of his dominions, 
if the Romans inſiſted .upon.it; in a word, to ſuffer every 
thing ſupportable for the ſake of peace, rather than expoſe 


bis perſon and kingdom to the danger of entire deſtruction. 
That, if a part of his kingdom was left him, time and chance 
might produce favourable conjunctures, to put him in a 
condition not only.to recover all he had loſt, but to render 
him * to thoſe who at preſent mada Macedonia 
tr emb " IEP | | | 


The greater number were of a quite different opinion. 


They inſiſted, that by making ceſſion of a part, he muſt de- 


termine to loſe all his kingdom. That it was neither money 
nor land that incited the ambition of the Romans, but univer- 


ſal empire. That they knew the greateſt kingdoms and moſt 


owerful empires were ſubject to frequent revolutions. 
hat they had humbled, or rather ruined Carthage, 


without taking | 2814 mag of its territories; contenting 


themſelves with keeping it in awe by the neighbourhood” 
of Maſiniſſa. That they had driven Antiochus and his 
{on beyond mount Taurus. That there was no king- 


dom but Macedonia to give umbrage to, or make head 


againſt the Romans. That prudence required Perſeus, whilſt 


be was ſtill maſter of it, ſeriouſly to conſider with him- 


ſelf, whether by making the Romans ſometimes one con- 


ceſſion, and ſometimes another, he was reſolved to ſee him- 


ſelf deprived of all power, expelled from his dominions, and 


obliged to aſk, as a favourof the Romans, permiſſion to re- 
tire, and confine himſelf in Samothracia, or ſome other 


iſland, there to paſs the reſt of his days in contempt and 
miſery, . with the mortification of ſurviving his glory and em- 
Fire; or whether he would chuſe to hazard in arms all the 


dangers of the war in defence of his fortunes and dignity, as 


became a man of courage; and in caſe of being victorious, 
have the glory of delivering the univerſe from the Roman 
yoke. That it would be no more a wonder to drive-the Romans 
out of Greece, than it had been to drive Hannibal out of Italy. 
Beſides, was it conſiſtent for Perſeus, after having oppoſed 
his brother with all his efforts, when he attempted to uſurp 
his crown, to reſign it meanly to ſtrangers, that endeavoured 
to wreſt it out of his hands? That, in fine, all the world 
agreed, that there was nothing more fine than to give 
up empire without reſiſtance, nor more laudable, than to have 
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'This conncil was held at Pella, the ancient capital of Mace- 
donia. Since you think it ſo neceſſary, ſaid the king, let us 
anale war then with the help of the gods, He gave orders at 
the ſame time to his generals, to aſſemble all their troops at 


 Citium, whither he went ſoon after himſelf, with all the lords 


of hiscourt, and his regiments of guards, after having offered 
a ſacrifice of an hecatomb, or an hundred oxen, to Minerva 
Alcidema. He found the whole army aſſembled there. It 
amounted, including the foreign troops, to thirty-nine thou- 
ſand foot, of whom almoſt half compoſed the phalanx, and 
:4000 horſe, It was agreed, that ſince the army Alexander the 
Great led into Afia, no king of Macedonia had commanded 
one ſo numerous. | . | 

It was twenty ſix years ſince Philip had made peace with 
the Romans, and as during all that time Macedonia had re- 
mained in tranquillity, and without any conſiderable war, 
there were in it great numbers of youths capable of bearing 


arms, who had already begun to exerciſe and form themſelves 


in the wars Macedonia had ſapported againſt the Thracians 
their neighbours, Philip beſides, and Perſeus after him, had 
Jong before formed the defign of undertaking a war with the 
Romans. Hence it was, that at the time we ſpeak of, every 
thing was ready for beginning it. 


Perſeus, before he took the field, thought it neceſſary to 


harangue his troops. He mounted his throne therefore, and 
from thence, having his ſons on each ſide of him, ſpoke to 
them with great force. He began with a long recital of the 


injuries the Romans had committed with cove to his father, 


which had induced him to reſolve to take uf arms againit 
them; but that deſign a ſudden death prevented him from 
Putting in execution. He added, that preſently after the 
death of Philip, the Romans had ſent ambaſſadors to him, 
and at the ſame time marched troops into Greece, to take 
poſſeſſion of the ſtrongeſt places. That afterwards, in order 
to gain time, they had amuſed him during all the winter with 
deceitful interviews, and a pretended truce, under the ſpe- 
cious pretext of negotiating a reconciliation, He compared 
the conſul's army, which was actually on its march, with that 
of the Macedonians; which, in his ſenſe, was much ſuperior 
to the other, not only in the number and valour of their 
troops, but in ammunition and proviſtons of war, laid up 
with infinite care during a great number of years. It re- 
« mains, therefore, Macedonians,” ſaid he, in concluding, 
„% only to act with the ſame courage your anceſtors ſhewed 
« when, having triumphed over all Europe, they croſſed = 

* : | cc a, 
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Aſia, and ſet no other bounds to their conqueſts, than thoſe 
of the univerſe. . You are not now to carry your arms to 
the extremities of the Eaſt, but to defend yourſelves in the 
< poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Macedonia. When the Ro- 
mans attacked my father, they covered that unjuſt war 
with the falſe pretence of re-eſtabliſhing the ancient liber- 
ty of Greece; the preſent they undertake without any diſ- 
* guiſe, to reduce and enſlave Macedonia. That haughty 
« people cannot bear that the Roman empire ſhould have 
any king for its neighbour, nor that any warlike nation 
« ſhould have arms for their defence. For you may be aſ- 
« ſured, if you refuſe to make war, and will ſubmit to the 
orders of thoſe inſulting maſters, that you muſt reſolve to 
deliver up your arms with your king and his kingdom to 
% them.“ 35 | | 1 
At theſe words the whole army, which had expreſſed no 
immoderate applauſe for the reſt of his diſcourſe, raiſed cries 
of anger and indignation, exhorting the king to entertain 
the beit hopes, and demanding earneſtly tobe Ted againſt the 
enemy. 8 £ | 
Perſeus then gave audience to the ambaſſadors from the cities. 
of Macedonia, who came to offer him money and proviſions 
for the occaſions of the army, each according to their power. 
The king thanked them in the kindeſt manner, but did not 
accept their offers; giving for his reaſon, that the army was 
abundantly provided with all things neceſſary. He only de- 


manded carriages for the battering-rams, catapultæ, and other 
machines of war. | x 1 77-3 = The 


The two armies were now in motion. 'That of the Mace- 
donians, after ſome days march, arrived at Sycurium, a city 
fituated at the foot of mount Oeta; the conſul's was at 
Gomphi in Theſſaly, after having ſurmounted the moſt. in- 
cs difficulties in ways and defiles almoſt impracticable. 
The Romans themſelves confeſſed, that had the enemy de- 
fended thoſe paſſes, they might eaſily have deſtroyed their 
whole army in them. The conſul advanced within three 


miles of the eountry called Tripolis, and encamped upon the 
banks of the river Peneus. ' 
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ſuperior At the ſame time Eumenes arrived at Chalcis with his bro- | 
of their ther Attalus and Athenæus; Phileterus, the fourth, was left 1 
laid up at Pergamus for the defence of the country. Eumenes and | f | 
„It re- Attalus joined the conſul with four thouſand foot and a thou- 1 
cluding» ſand horſe. They had left Athenzus with two thouſand foot | 
ſhewed at Chalcis, to reinforce the garriſon of that important place. | 
med into Vor. VII. G N The | | 
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122 THERINEIET:DR-Y OF 
The allies, ſent alſo other troops, though in numbers ſifhi- 
cently ,inconſfiderable, and ſome gallies. Perſeus, in the 
mean time, ſent out ſeveral detachments to ravage the coun- 
try in the neighbourhood of Pherz, in hopes, that if the 
conſul ſhould quit his camp, and march to the aid of the ei- 
ties in his alliance, that he might ſurprize and attack him to 
advantage; but he was diſappointed, and obliged to content 
himſelf with diſtributing the booty he had made amongſt his 
ſoldiers, which was very conſiderable, and conſiſted princi- 
TJ 0 V 8 
The conſul and king held each of them a council at the 
ſame time, in order to reſolve in what manner to begin the 
war. The king, highly proud of having been ſuffered to 
favage the territories of the Pheræans without oppoſition, 
thought it adviſeable to go and attack the Romans in their 
camp without loſs of time. The Romans judged rightly, that 
their ſlowneſs and delays would diſcredit them very much 
with their allies, and reproached themſelves with not having 
defended the people of Pheræ. Whilſt they were conſulting 
upon the meaſures it was neceſſary to take, (Eumenes ind 
Attalus being preſent) a courier came in upon the ſpur, and 
informed them the enemy were very near him with a nume- 
rous army. The ſignal was immediately given for the ſoldiers 
to ſtand to their arms, and an hundred horſe detached, with 
as many of the light- armed foot, te take a view of the enemy. 
Perſeus, at ten in the morning, finding himſelf no farther 
from the Roman camp than a ſmall half league, made his 
foot halt, and advanced with his horſe and light armed. ſol- 
diers. He had ſcarce marched a quarter of a league, when 
he perceived a body of the enemy, againſt which he ſent a 
ſmall detachment of horſe, ſupported by ſome light-armed 
troops, As the two detachments were very near equal in 
number, and neither ſide ſent any freſh troops to their aid, 
the ſkirmiſh ended without its being poſſible to ſay which 
ſide was victorious. -Perſeus marched back his troops to 
Sycurium. ff. : i 
The next day, at the ſame hour, Perſeus advanced with all 
his troops to the ſame place. They were followed by chariots 
laden with water, for there was none to be found within ſix 
leagues of the place, the way was very duſty, and the troops 
might have been obliged to fight immediately, nen would 
have incommoded them exceedingly. The 3 keepin 
Cloſe in their camp, and having withdrawn their i 
guards within their entrenchments, the king's troops returned 
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from their camp, and the battle was begun, that they might 
face about. As the king's horſe and light-armed foot were 


e 


ability. . | 
L Perſeus had drawn up his troops at leſs than five hundred 
paces from the conſuPs intrenchments. Cotys, king of the 
Odryſæ in Thrace, commanded the left with the horſe of his 
nation; the light-armed troops were diſtributed in the inter- 
vals of the front rank. The Macedonian and Cretan horſe 
formed BE HSE: WIRgs At the extremity of each wing the 
king's horſe and thoſe of the . auxiliaries were poſted. "The 
King rept the center-with the horſe that always attended his 
per 


on; before whom were placed the ſlingers and archers, to 


about four hundred in number, | 
The conſul having drawn up his foot in battle - array within 
his camp, detached. only his cavalry and light-armed troops, 
who had orders to form a line in the front of his intrench- 
ments, The right wing, which conſiſted of all the Italian 
horſe, Was commanded by C. Lieinius Craſſus, the conſul's 
brother; the left, compoſed of the horſe of the Grecian 
allies, by M. Valerius Levinus; both intermingled with the 
light armed troops. Q. Mucius was poſted in the center, 
h G 2 with 
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. with a ſelect body of horſe; two hundred Gallick horſe, and 


three hundred ef Eumenes's troops, were drawn up in 


his front. Four hundred Theſſalian horſe were placed 
a little beyond the left wing, as a reſerved body. King 
Kumenes and his brother Attalus, with their troops, were 
poſted in the ſpace between the intrenchments and the rear 


.ranks. nf! 0 EP ESL IRC 
This was only an engagement of cavalry, which was atmoſt 

..equal. on both ſides, an | 

each,” without including:thelight-armed troops. The action 


Po.» 


might amount to about 4000 on 


began by the ſlings and miſſive-weapons, which were 
poſted in front; but that was only the prelude. The Thra- 
cians, like wild beafts long ſhut up, and thereby the more 
furious, threw themſelves firſt upon the right wing of the 
Romans, who, perfectly brave and intrepid as they were, 


could not ſupport fo rude and violent a charge. The light- 


armed foot, whom the Thracians had amongſt them, beat 
down the lances of the enemy with their ſwords, ſometimes 
. cutting the legs of the horſes, and ſometimes wounding them 


in their flanks. Perſeus, who attacked the center of the 


enemy, ſoon put the Greeks into diſorder; and as they were 
vigorouſly purſued in their flight, the Theſſalian horſe, 


which, at a ſmall diftance from the left wing, formed a body 


of reſerve, and in the beginning of the action had been only 


ſpectators of the battle, was of great ſervice, when that 


. gave way. For thoſe horſe, retiring gently and in 
good order, after having joined the auxiliary troops of Eu- 
menes, gave a ſafe retreat between their ranks to thoſe who 
fled and were diſperſed; and when they ſaw the enemy was 
not warm in their purſuit, were ſo bold as to advance te 
juſtain and encourage their own party. As this body of horfe 
marched in good order, and always kept their ranks, the 
King's cavalry, who had broke in the purſuit, did not dare to 
wait their approach, nor to come to blows with them. 
Happias and: Leonatus having learnt the advantage of the 


.cavalry, that the king might not loſe ſo favourable an oppor- 
tunity of completing the glory of the day, by vigorouſly 


puſhing the enemy, .and charging them in their entrench- 
ments, brought on the Macedonian phalanx of their own 
accord, and without orders. .It appeared indeed, that had 
the king made the leaſt effort, he might have rendered hisvitory 
complete; and in the preſent ardour of his troops, and terror into 
which they had thrown the Romans, the latter muſt have been 
Entirely defeated. Whilſt he was deliberating with himſelf, be- 
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tween hope and fear, upon what he ſhould reſolve, Evander * of 
Erete, in whom he repoſed great confidence, upon ſeeing the 

halanx advance, ran immediately to Perſeus, and earneſtly 
booyet of him not to*abandon himfelf to his preſent ſucceſs, 
nor engage raſhly in a new action, that was not neceſſary, and 
wherein he hazarded every thing. He repreſented to him, 
that if he continued quiet, and contented himſelf with the 


c 


. preſent advantage, he would either obtain honourable con- 
ditions of peace; or, if he ſhould chuſe to continue the war, 
\ his firſt ſucceſs would infallibly determine thoſe, who till 
; then had remained neuter, to declare in his favour. The 
s king was already inclined to follow that opinion; wherefore, 
E having praiſed the counſel and zeal of Evander, he cauſed th 

E retreat to be founded for his horſe, and ordered his foot to re- 
9 turn into the camp. A, 5 5 

7 The Romans loſt 2000 of their light-armed infantry, at 
4 leaſt, in this battle, and had 200 of their horſe killed, and 
5 as many taken priſoners. On the other ſide, only twenty of 
x their cavalry, and forty foot-ſoldiers, were left upon the 
4 place. The victors returned into their camp with great joy; 
re _ eſpecially the Thracians, who with ſongs of triumph carried 
= the heads of thoſe they had killed upon the end of their 
ly -pikes: it was to them Perſeus was principally indebted for 
ly bis victory. The Romans, on the contrary, in profound 
a forrow kept a mournful filence, and, filed with terror, ex- 
0 pected every. moment that the enemy would come and attack 
mw them in their camp. Eumenes was of opinion, that it was 
ho proper to remove the camp to the other ide of the Peneus, in 
2 order that the river might ſerve as an additional fortification - 
N for the troops, till they had recovered their panick. The 


hi conſul was averfe to the taking that ſtep, which, as an open 


” rofeſſion of fear, was highly diſhonourable to himſelf and -<. WAY 
40 is army; but, however, being convinced by reaſon, he mY 
b yielded to neceſſity, g with his troops by favour of the ml 
oy night, and encamped on theother bank of the river. - tit 
Ny Perſeus advanced the next day to attack the enemy, and 1114 
b. to give them battle, but it was then too late; he found thoir My | 
oy camp abandoned. When he ſaw them intrenched on the 1 
123 other ſide of the river, he perceived the enormous error he 1 
had had committed the day before, in not purſuing them imme- 1 
LOTY diately upon their defeat; but he confeſſed it a ſtill greater 1 
into fault to have continued quiet and inactive during the night. 1 
deen For, without putting the reſt of his army in motion, if he on | 
be- had only detached his light-armed troops againſt the enemy, 1 
deen | G | ES, during- 


® Perſeus made uſe of bim in the intended aſſoſſination of Zum nes. 


/ 
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= ! - during their confuſion and diſorder in paſſing the river, he 
1 might without difficulty have cut off at leaſt part of their 
1 army. „ 5 EY 
We ſee here, in a ſenſible example, to what cauſes revolu; 
tions of ſtates, and the fall of the greateſt empires, owe their 
being. There is no reader but muſt have been ſutprized at 
feeing Perſeus flop ſhort in a deciſive moment, and let flip an 
Jerk certain occaſion of defeating his enemy: it requires no 
great capacity or penetration to diſtinguiſh ſo groſs a fault. 
19 But how came it to paſs, that Perſeus, who wanted neither 
1 judgment nor experience, ſhould be ſo much miſtaken? A 
| notion is ſuggeſted to him by a man he confides in. It is 
weak, raſh, and abſurd. But God, who rules the heart of 
man, and who wills the deſtruction of Macedonia, ſuffers no 
other notion to prevail in the king's breaſt, and removes every 
«ought, which might, and naturally ought to have induced 
him to take contrary meaſures. | Nor is that ſufficient. The 
firſt fault might have been eaſily retrieved by a little vigilance 
during the night. God ſeems to have laid that prince and 
huis army in a profound ſleep, Not one of his officers has 
the leaſt thought of obferving the motions of the enemy in 
the night. We ſee nothing but what is natural in all this: 
but the holy ſcripture teaches us to think otherwiſe, and 
what was ſaid of Saul's ſoldiers and officers, we may well an- 
Ply to this event: And no man ſaw it, nor knew it, neither 
ewvaked e Fer they were all aſleep, becauſe à deep ſleep from the 
Lord was fallen upon them. I Sam. xxvi. 12. 7 5 
5 The Romans indeed, having put the river between them 
|: and the enemy, ſaw themſelves no longer in danger of being 
fuddenly attacked and routed; but the check they had lately 
received, and the wound they had given to the glory of the 
Roman name, made them feel the ſharpeſt affliction, All 
i who were preſent in the council of war aſſembled by the con- 
ſiul, laid the fault upon the Ætolians. It was ſaid, that they 
| were the firſt who took the alarm and fled ; that the reſt of the 
' Greeks had been drawn away by their example, and that five 
1.8 of the chief of their nation were the firſt who took to flight. 
708 The Theſſalians, on the contrary, were praiſed for their va- 
lour, and their leaders rewarded with feveral marks of ho- 
14 nour. Sas | os Fa ee 
1 The ſpoils taken from the Romans were not inconſiderable. . 
1 They amounted to 1500 bucklers, 1000 cuiraſſes, and a much 1 
14 greater number of helmets, ſwords, and darts, of all kinds. 
1 The king made great preſents of them to the officers who had t 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves moſt 3 and having aſſembled the ar- t. 
. an” i, : 8 my; 
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he my,. he began by telling them, That what had happened 
eir was an happy preſage for them, and a certain pledge of what 

they might hope for the future. He made great encomiums 
. upon the troops who had been in the action, and in magnifi- 
5 cent terms expatiated upon the victory over the Roman horſe, 
at in which the principal force of their army conſiſted, and 
an which they had before believed invincible; and promiſed 
"aha himſelf from thence a more conſiderable ſucceſs over their in- 
It. fantry, who had only eſcaped their ſwords by a ſhametul 
her flight during the night; but that it would be eaſy to force 
A the intrenchments in which their fear kept them ſhut up. 
t is The victorious ſoldiers, who carried the ſpoils of the enemies 
of they had ſlain upon their ſhoulders, heard this diſcourſe with 
5 ſenſible pleaſure, and promiſed themſelves every thing from 
ery their valour, judging of the future by the paſt. The foot, 
rod on their ſide, eſpecially that which compoſed the Macedonian 
Che phalanx, prompted by a laudable jealouſy, pretended at leaſt 
nce to equal, if not to excel, the glory of their companions up- 
and on the firſt occaſion. In a word, the whole army demanded, 
Hs with incredible ardour and paſſion, only to come to blows . 
* with the enemy. The king, after having diſmiſſed the aſſem- 
nis: bly, ſet forward the next day, paſſed the river, and encamp- 
ang * 4 Mopſium, an eminence ſituate between Tempe and 
* varia. | ST DvE ICH £1003 
= 4 | The joy for the good ſucceſs of ſo important a battle affeQ- 
$50 ed Perſeus at firſt in all its extent. He looked upon himſelf 
8 as ſuperior to a people, who alone were ſo in regard to all 
Lo other princes and nations. This was not a victory 1 by 
eing ſurprize, and in a manner ſtolen by ſtratagem and addreſs, 
tely but carried by open force, and the valour and bravery of his 
robe troops, and that in his own ſight, and under his own conduct. 
All He had ſeen the Roman haughtineſs give way before him 
. three times in one day; at firſt in keeping cloſe, out of tear 
the in their camp; then, when they ventured out of it, in ſhame- 
f the fully betaking themſelves to flight; and, laſtly, by flying 
re again, during the obſcurity of the night, and in finding no 
ight. other ſecurity, but by being encloſed within their intrench- 
T V3- ments, the uſual refuge of terror and apprehenſion.  'Theſe 


f ka. thoughts were highly ſoothing, and capable of deceiving a 
a prince, already too much affected wich his own merit. | 
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him, (u) taking advantage of fo happy a diſpoſition, ven- 
tured to give him the council of which it made him capable 
this was, to make the beſt of his late ſucceſs, and conclude 
an honourable peace with the Romans. They repreſented to 
him, that the moſt certain mark of a prudent and really happy 


.Prince, was not to rely too much upon the preſent favours of 
fortune, nor abandon himſelf to the deluſive glitter of pro- 
ſperity. That therefore he would do well to ſend to the con- 


tul, and propoſe a renovation of the treaty, upon the ſame 


conditions impoſed by I. Quintius, when victorious, upon 


his father Philip. That he could not put an end to the war 
more gloriouſly for himſelf, than after ſo memorable a battle; 


Nor hope a more favourable occaſion of concluding a ſure and 


laſting peace, than at a conjuncture, when the check the Ro- 


mans had received would render them more tractable, and 


better inclined to grant him good conditions. That if, not- 


withſtanding that check, the Romans, out of a pride too na- 
-tural to them, ſhould reject a juſt and equitable accommoda- 


tion, he would at leaſt have the conſolation of having the 
gods and men for witneſſes of his own moderation, and the 


haughty tenaciouſneſs of the Romans, 
; he king gave in to theſe wiſe remonſtrances, to which he 
ever was averſe. Ihe majority of the council alſo applauded 


them, Ambaſſadors were accordingly ſent to the conſul, 
who gave them audience in the preſence of a numerous afſem- 
bly. They told him, they came to demand peace; that 
Perſeus would pay the ſame tribute to the Romans his father 
Philip had done, and abandon all the cities, territories, and 
places, that prince had abandoned. | 


When they withdrew the council deliberated upon the an- 


ſwer it was proper to make. The Roman conſtancy ſhewed 


itſelf upon this occaſion in an extraordinary manner. It was 
the cuſtom * at that time to expreſs in adverſity all the aſſurance 


and loftineſs of good fortune, and to act with moderation in 
proſperity. The anſwer was, That no peace could be grant- 
ed to Perſeus, unleſs he ſubmitted himſelf and his kingdom 


to the diſcretion of the ſenate. When it was related to the 


king and his friends, they were ſtrangely ſurprized at ſo ex- 
traordinary, and, in their ſenſe, ſo ill- timed a pride; moſt 
of them believed it needleſs to talk any farther of peace, and 


hat the Romans would be ſoon reduced to demand what they 
now refuſed. Perſeus was not of the ſame opinion. He 


judged 


fta tum mos erat in adverſis vultum ſecundz fortunz gerere, moderari 
nimos in ſecundis, Liv. : 


(n) Pclyb, Legat. Ixix. 


exceedingly. He ſent again to the conſul, and offered a 


When he ſaw the conſul would retract nothing from his firſt 
anſwer, having no longer any hopes of peace, he returned 
to his former camp at Sycurium, determined to try again the 
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judged rightly, that Rome was not ſo haughty; but from a 


conſciouſneſs of ſuperiority; and that reflection daunted him 


more conſiderable tribute than had been impoſed upon Philip. 


fortune of the war. 


We may conclude from the whole conduct of Perſeus, that 
he muſt have undertaken this war with great imprudence, - 
and without having compared his ſtrength and reſources with? 


thoſe of the Romans. To believe himſelf happy, and after 
a ſignal victory to demand peace, and ſubmit to more oppreſ- 
five conditions than his father Philip had complied with till 


after a bloody defeat, ſeems to argue, that he had taken his 


meaſures, and concerted the means to ſucceſs very ill, ſince 
after a firſt action entirely to his advantage, he begins to 
diſcover all his weakneſs and inferiority, and in ſome ſort 
inclines to deſpair. Why then was he the firſt to break the 


pores Why was he the aggreſſor? Why was he in ſuch 
haſte? Was it to ſtop ſhort at the firſt ep? How came 


he not to know his weakneſs, till his own victo 


| ſhewed it him? Theſe are not the ſigns of a wiſe and judici- - 


ous prince. | 


The news of the battle of the cavalry, which ſoon ſpread 
in Greece, made known what the people thought, and-dif-- 


covered in full light to which fide they inclined. ' It was 
received with joy, not only by the partizans of Macedonia, 
but even by moſt of thoſe the Romans had obliged, of whom, 
fome ſuffered with pain their haughty manners, and inſolence 
of power.. £34 | 


The prætor Lucretius at the ſame time beſieged the city 2 


of Haliartus in Bœotia (o. After a long and vigorous de- 
fence, it was taken at laſt by ſtorm, ptandered, and after- 
wards entirely demoliſhed. Thebes ſoon after ſurrendered, 
and then Lucretius returned with his fleet. | 


Perſeus, in the mean time, who was not far from the 


camp of the Romans, gave them great trouble; haraſſing 
their troops, and falling upon their foragers, wheriever they 
ventured out of their camp. He took one day a thouſand 
carriages, laden — with ſheafs of corn, which the 
Romans had been to reap, and made ſix hundred priſoners. 
He afterwards attacked a ſmall body of troops in the neigh- 
bourhood, of which he expected to make himſelf maſter 
EN „ with 

(e Liv, I. xlii. n. 64 67, i 


* 
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with little or no difficulty; but he found more reſiſtance than he 
had imagined. That ſmall body was commanded by a brave 
| officer, called L. Pompeius, who retiring to an eminence, : 
i defended himſelf there with intrepid courage, determined to 
1 die with his troops, rather than ſurrender. He was upon the 
I point of being borne down by numbers, when the conſul ar- 
rived to his ailiftance with a great detachment of horſe and 
lizht-arnted foot : the legions were ordered to follow him. 
The ſight of the conſul gave Pompeius and his troops new 
courage, who were eight hundred men, all Romans. Per- 
ſeus immediately ſent — his phalanx; but the conſul did not 
Wait its coming up, and came directly to blows. The Mace- 
donians, after having made a very vigorous reſiſtance for 
ſome time, were at laſt broke and put to the rout. Three 
hundred foot were left upon the place, with twenty-four of 
the beſt horſe, of the troop called the Sacred Squadron, of. 
which the commander himſelf, Antimachus, was killed. 
The ſucceſs of this action re-animated the Romans, 
and very much alarmed Perſeus. After having put a. 
ſtrong garriſon into Gonna, he marched back his army into, 
Macedonia | | | 3 , 
The conſul having reduced Perrhæbia, and taken Larifſa. 
and ſome other cities, diſmiſſed all the allies, except the 
14 Achæans; diſperſed his troops in Theſſaly, where he left them 
lf in winter quarters; and went into Bœotia, at the requeſt; of 
i" the Thebans, upon whom the people of Coronæa had made: 
incurſions. 95 Shore 21 . L 
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ny  Secr. III. The ſenate paſs a wiſe decree to put a flop tothe ava» 
106 rice of the generals and magiſtrates, who oppreſſed the allies: 
1 he conſul Marcivs, after ſuſtaining great fatigues,. enters 

3410  - » Macedonia, '\PyrSEVUs takes the alarm and leaves the paſſes 

i l . open. he reſumes courage afterwards. Infolent embaſſy. of 

| . the Rhodians to Rome. i Zaps m. 771 
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OT HING memorable paſſed the following year /p). 
The conſul Hoftilius had ſent Ap. Claudius into Illy- 

ria with 4000 foot, to defend ſuch of the inhabitants of that 
country as were allies of the Romans; and the latter had 
found means to add eight thouſand men, raiſed amongſt the 
allies, to his firſt body of troops. He encamped at Lych- 
nidus, 2 city of the Daſſaretæ. Near that place was another 
city, called Uſcana, which belonged to Perſeus, and where 
he had a great garriſon. Claudius, upon the promiſe _ 
| . a& 
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had been made him of having the place put into his han 411 


in hopes of making great booty, approached it, with almoſt 
all his troops, without any order, diſtruſt, or precaution. 
Whilſt he thought leaſt of it, the garriſon made a furious 
ſally upon him, put his whole army to flight, and purſued 
them a great way with dreadful ſlaughter. Of 11,000 men, 
ſcarce 2000 eſcaped into the camp, which a thouſand had 
been left to — 

ruins of his army. The news of this loſs very much afflicted 
the ſenate, and the more becauſe it had been occaſioned by: 
the imprudence and avarice of Claudius. | | ry 
This was %) the almoſt univerſal diſeaſe of the com- 
manders at that time. The ſenate received various com- 
plaints from many cities, as well of Greece as the other 


provinces,. againſt the Roman officers, who treated them 


with unheard-of rapaciouſneſs and cruelty. They puniſhed 
ſome of them, redrefſed the wrongs they had done the cities, 
and diſmiſſed the ambaſſadors well ſatisfied with the manner 
m which their remonſtrances had been. received, Soon after, 
to prevent ſuch diſorders for the future, they paſſed a decree, 
which expreſſed, that the cities ſhould not furniſh the Roman 
magiſtrates with any thing more than what the ſenate expreſsly 
appointed; which ordinance was publiſhed in all the cities of 
Peloponneſus. go: 8 1 $01 

C. Popilius and Cn. Octavius, who were charged with 


this commiſſion, went firſt to Thebes, where they very muck 


praiſed the citizens, and exhorted them to continue firm in 
their alliance with the Roman people. Proceeding after- 
wards to the other cities of Peloponneſus, they boaſted every 
where of the lenity and moderation of the ſenate, which they 
proved by their late decree in favour of the Greeks. They 
found great diviſions in almoſt all the cities, eſpecially 


amongſt the Atolians, occaſioned by two factions which 


divided them, one for the Romans, and the other for the. 
Macedonians. The aſſembly of Achaia was not exempt 
from theſe diviſions; but the wiſdom of the perſons. of 


greateſt authority prevented their conſequences. The advice 


of Archon, one of the principal perſons of the league, was 
to act according to conjunctures, to leave no room for calumny 
to irritate either of the contending powers againſt the repub - 
lick, and to avoid the misfortunes into which thoſe were 
fallen, who had not ſufficiently comprehended the power of 
the Romans, This advice prevailed, and it was reſolved, 
| ; G 6 that: 

(4) Polyb. Legat. lxxiv. Liv. I. xliii. n. 17. 


Claudius returned to Lychnidus with the 
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| that Archon ſhould be made chief magiſtrate, and Polybius 
captain general of the horſe. - 


About this time Attalus having ſomething to demand of the 


Achæan league, cauſed the new magiſtrate to be ſounded; 


who, determinate in favour of the Romans and their 
allies, promiſed that prince to ſupport his ſuit with all his 
power. The affair in queſtion was, to have a decree rever- 
ted, by which it was ordained, that all the ſtatues of king 
Eumenes ſhould be removed from the publick places. At 
the firſt council that was held, the A of Attalas 
were introduced to the aſſembly, who demanded, that in 
eonſideration for the prince who ſent them, Eumenes his 
brother ſhould be reftored to the honours the republick had 
formerly decreed him. Archon ſupported this demand, but 
with great moderation. Polybius ſpoke with more force, 
enlarged upon the merit and ſervices of Eumenes, demonſtra- 
ted the injuſtice of the firſt decree, and concluded, that it 
was proper to repeal it. The whole afſembly applauded his 
diſcourſe, and it was reſolved that Eumenes ſhould be reftored 
to all his honours. | : 

It was at this time Rome Cr) ſent Popilius to Antiochus 
Epiphanes, to prevent his enterprizes againſt Egypt, which 


. ye have mentioned before. 


The Macedonian war gave the Romans great employment. 


QQ. Marcius Philippus, one of the two. conſuls lately elected, 


was charged with it. | 
Before he ſet out, Perſeus had conceived the deſign of ta- 


king the advantage of the winter to make an expedition 
_ againit Illyria, which was the only province from whence 


Macedonia had reaſon to fear irruptions during the king's 


being employed againſt the Romans. This expedition ſuc- 


ceeded very happily for him, and almoſt without any loſs on 
his ſide. He began with the ſiege of Uſcana, which had 
fallen into the hands of the Romans, it is not known how, 
and took it, after a defence of ſome duration. He after- 
wards made himſelf maſter of all the ſtrong places in the 
country, the moſt part of which had Roman garriſons in them, 
and took a great number of priſoners. | 

Perſeus, at the ſame time, ſent ambaſſadors to Gentius, one 
of the kings of Illyria, to induce him to quit the uy of the 
Romans, and come over to him. Gentius was far from 
being averſe to it; but he obſerved, that having neither 
munitions af war nor money, he was in no condition to de- 
: | 2 | clare 


(r) A. M. 3835. Ant. J. C. 169. Liv. I. Xliii. n, 171, & 18—23, 
Polyb. Legat. IXxvi, lzxvii. : . n N 
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Clare againſt the Romans; which was explaining himſelf 


ſufficiently. Perſeus, who was avaricious, did not under- 
ftand, or rather affected not to underſtand, his demand; and 
ſent a ſecond embaſſy to him, without mention of money ; 
and received the ſame anſwer. Polybius obſerves, that this 
fear of expences, which denotes alittle mean ſoul, and en- 
tirely diſhonours a prince, made many of his enterprizes 
miſcarry, and that if he would have ſacrificed certain ſums, 
and thoſe far from conſiderable, he might have engaged ſe- 
veral republicks and princes in his party, Can ſuch a blind- 
neſs be conceived in a rational creature! Polybius conſiders it 
as a puniſhment from the gods. \ 
Perſeus having led back his troops into Macedonia, made 
them march afterwards to Stratus, a very ſtrong _ of /Eto- 
ha, above the gulph of Ambracia. The people had given 
him hopes, that they would ſurrender it as foon as he appear- 
ed before the walls; but the Romans prevented them, and 
threw ſuccours into the place. © ' © p 
Early in the ſpring the conſul Marcius left Rome, and went 
to Theſſaly, from whence, without lofing time, he advanced 
into Macedonia, fully aſſured, that it was neceſſary to attack 
Perſeus in the heart of his dominions. 7 : 
Upon the report C that the Roman army was ready to take 
the field, Archon, chief magiſtrate of the Achæans, to juſti- 


fy his country from the ſuſpicions and bad re 


decree, by which it ſhould be ordained, that they ſhould 
march an army into Theſſaly, and ſhare in all the dangers 
of the war with the Romans. That decree being confirmed, 
orders were given to Archon to raiſe troops, and to make all 
the neceſſary preparations. It was afterwards reſolved, that 
ambaſſadors fhould be ſent to the conſul, to acquaint him 


with the reſolution of the republick, and to know from him 


where and when the Achzan army ſhould join him. Poly- 


dinus, ourhiftorian, with ſome others, was charged with this 
embaſſy. They found the Romans had quitted Theſſaly, and 


were encamped in Perrhzbia, between Azora and Doli- 
ehza, greatly perplexed about the rout it was neceſſary to 
take. They followed them for a favourable opportunity of 
ſpeaking to the conſul, and ſhared with him all the dangers he 
ran in entering Macedonia. | | 

© Perſeus Ci, who did not know what rout the conful would 


take, had poſted conſiderable bodies of troops in two places, 


by which it was probable he would attempt to paſs. For 
e imſelſ 


{1) Polyb, Legat, Ix%e ( et) Liv, I. xlive n. 1= 10. 
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ports that had 
been propagated againſt it, adviſed the Achæans to paſs a 
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himſelf, he encamped wirh the reſt of his army near Dium, 


marching and counter-marching without much deſign. 
| Marcus, after long deliberation, reſolved to paſs the foreſt 
that covered part of the country called Octolopha. He had 
incredible ditiiculties to ſurmount, the ways were ſo ſteep and 
impracticable, and had ſeized an eminence, by way of pre- 
caution, which favoured his paſſage. From hence the ene- 
my's camp, which was not diſtant above a thouſand paces, 


and all the country about Dium and Phila might be diſco- 


vered; which very much animated the ſoldiers, who had 


before their eyes opulent lands, where they hoped, to enrich 
themſelves. Hippias, whom the king had poſted to defend 
- this paſs with a þody of 12,000 men, ſeeing the eminence: 


poſſeſſed by a detachment of the Romans, marched to meet 
the conſul, who advanced with his whole army, haraſſed his 
troops for two days, and diſtreſſed them very much by fre- 


quent attacks. Marcius was in great trouble, not being 
able either to advance with ſafety, or retreat without ſhame, 


or even danger. He had no other choice to make, but to 
purſue an undertaking with vigour, formed, perhaps, with 
too much boldneſs and temerity, and which could not ſuc- 
ceed without a determinate perieverance, often crowned in 
the end with ſucceſs. It is certain, that if the conſub had 


had to do with the ancient kings of Macedonia in the narrow 


defile, where his troops were pent up, he would infallibly- 
have received a great blow. But Perſeus, inſtead. of ſending 
freſh troops to ſupport Hippias, the cries of whoſe ſoldiers in 
battle he could hear in his camp, andiof going in perſon to 
attack the. enemy, amuſed himſelf with making uſeleſs excur- 


| fions with his horſe into the country about Dium, and by 
. that neglect gave the Romans opportunity to extricate them- 


ſelves from the bad affair in which they had embarked. . 
It was not withoup# infinite pains they effected this; the 
torſes laden with the baggage ſinking under their loads, on 


the declivity af the mountain, and falling down at almoſt 


every ſtep they took. The elephants eſpecially. gave them 
great trouble: it was neceſſary to find ſome new means for 
their deſcent in ſuch extremely ſteep places. Having cleared 
the ſnow on theſe deſcents, they drove two beams into the 


earth at the lower part of the way, and the diſtance of ſome - 


thing more than the breadth of an elephant from each other; 
Upon thoſe beams they laid planks of thirty feet length, and 
formed a kind of bridge, which they covered with earth, At 
the end of the firſt bridge leaving ſome interval, they erected. 
à ſecond, then a third, and ſo on to as many of the ſame kind 
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as were neceſſary. The, elephant paſſed from the firm ground. 


to the bridge, and before he came to the end, they had con- 


trived to lower the beams inſenfibly that ſupported it, and let 


him gently down with the bridge: he went on in that manner 


to the ſecond, and all the reſt. It is not eaſy to expreſs- the 


fatigues they underwent in this paſs, the ſoldiers being 
often obliged to roll upon the ground, becauſe it was im- 
poſſible for them to keep their legs, It was agreed, that with. 
an handful of men the enemy might have entirely defeated 


the Roman army. At length, after infinite difficulties 
and dangers, it arrived in a plain, and found itſelf out of 


danger. | 43 ” 3-21 

= the conſul Ca) ſeemed then to have entirely overcome 
the greateſt difficulty of his enterprize, Polybius thought 
this a proper time for preſenting, Marcius with the decree of 
the Achæans, and to aſſure him of their reſolution to join him 


with all their forces, and to ſhare with him in all the labours 


and dangers of this war: Marcius, after having thanked the 


Achæans for their good- will in the kindeſt texms, told them, 


they might ſpare themſelves the trouble and expence that 
war would give them; that he would diſpenſe with both; 
and that, in the preſent poſture of affairs, he had no: 
occaſion for the aid of the allies. After this diſcourſe, 
Polybius's collegues returned into Achaia. 3 
Poly bius only continued in the Roman army till the conſul, 
having received advice that Appius, ſurnamed Cento, had 
demanded of the Achæans a body of 5000 men to be ſent 
him into Epirus, diſpatched him home, with. advice, not to 
ſuffer his republick to furniſh thoſe troops, or engage in ex- 
pences entirely unneceſſary, as Appius had no reaſon to de- 
mand that aid. It is difficult, ſays the hiſtorian, to diſcover- 
the real motives that induced Marcius to talk; in this manner. 
Was he for ſparing the Achæans, or laying a ſnare for them; 


or did he intend to put it out of Appids's power to undertake 


any thing? 


- 


While the king was bathing, he was informed of the 


enemy's approach, That news alarmed him. terribly. Un- 
certain what choice to make, and changing every moment 


lys reſolution, he cried: out, and lamented his being con- 


quered without fighting. He recalled. the two officers, to 


whom he had confided the defence of the- paſſes ; ſent * the 
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ilt ſtatues at Dium on board his fleet, leſt they ſhould: fall 
into the hands of the Romans; gave orders that his treaſures, 
laid up at Pella, ſhould be thrown into the ſea, and all his 
=_ at Theſſalonica burnt. For himſelf, he returned to 
ED | 
The conſul had brought the army to a place from whence 
it was impoſſible to diſengage himſelf without the enemy's 
* There was no paſſing for him, but by two foreſts; 
y the one he might penetrate through the vallies of Tempe 
into Theſſaly, and by the other, beyond Dium, enter further 
into Macedonia; and both theſe important poſts were poſſeſ- 
1 ſed by ſtrong garriſons for the king. So that if Perſeus had 
1 only ſtaid ten days without taking fright, it had been impoſ- 
fible for the Romans to have entered Theſſaly by Tempe, and 
the conſul would have had no paſs for proviſions to him. For 
the ways through Tempe are bordered by ſuch vaſt precipices, 
that the eye could ſcarce ſuſtain the view of them without 
dazzling. The king's troops guarded this paſs at four ſeve- 
ral places, of which the laſt was ſo narrow, that ten men, well 
armed, could alone have defended the entrance, The Ro- 
mans therefore, not being able either to receive proviſions by 
the narrow paſſes of Tempe, nor to get through them, 
muſt have been obliged to regain the mountains, from whence 
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they came down, which was become impraQticable, the | 
enemy having poſſeſſed themſelves of the eminences. The 7 
only choice they had left, was to open their way through their 1 
enemies to Dium in Macedonia; which * would have been no . 
leſs difficult, if the gods, ſays Livy, had not deprived Perſeus 5 
of prudence and counſel. For in making a foſſe with en- 
trenchments in a very narrow defile, at the foot of mount c 
Olympus, he would have abſolutely ſnut them out, and ſtopt f 
them ſhort. But in the blindneſs, into which his fear had K 
thrown the king, he neither ſaw, nor did, any thing of all 
the means in his power to ſave himſelf, left all the aſſes of his * 
kingdom open and unguarded, and took refuge at Pydna with 1 
precipitation. 5 2 8 
The conſul perceived aright, that he owed his ſafety to the p 
king's timidity and imprudence. He ordered the prætor K 
Lucretius, who was at Lariſſa, to ſeize the poſts bordering * 
upon Tempe, which Perſeus had abandoned, to ſecure a re- 8 
treat in caſe of accident; and ſent Popilius to take a view- of "Y 
the paſſes in the way to Dium. When he was informed that th 
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the ways were open and unguarded, he marched thither in 
two days, and encamped his army near the temple of Jupiter, 
in the neighbourhood, to prevent its being plundered. Hav- 
ing entered the city, which was full of magnificent buildings, 
and well fortified, he was exceedingly ſurprized, that the 


king had abandoned it ſo eafily. He continued. his march, 


and made himſelf maſter of ſeveral places, almoſt without any 
reſiſtance. But the farther he advanced, the leſs proviſions he 
found, and the more the dearth increaſed; which obliged him 
to return to Dium. He was alſo reduced to quit that city, and 
retire to Phila, where the prætor Lucretius had informed him 
he might find proviſions in abundance. His quitting Dium 


| ſuggeſted to Perſeus, that it was now time to recover by his 


courage, what he had loſt by his fear. He repoſſeſſed him- 
- Telf therefore of that city, and ſoon repaired its ruins. Popi- 
Uius, on his fide, beſieged and took Heraclea, which was 
only a quarter of a league diſtant from Phila. 18 
Perſeus, having recovered his fright, and reſumed ſpirit, 
would have been very $9 that his orders to throw his trea- 
ſures at Pella into the ſea, and burn all his ſhips at Theſſalo- 
nica, had not been executed. Andronicus, to whom he had 
given the latter order, had delayed obeying it, to give time 
for the repentance which might ſoon follow that command, as 


indeed it happened. Nicias, leſs aware, had thrown all the 


money he found at Pella into the ſea. But his fault was ſoon 
repaired by divers, who brought up almoſt the whole money 
from the bottom of the ſea, To rewaid their ſervices, the 
king cauſed them all to be put to death ſecretly, as he did An- 
dronicus and Nicias; ſo much was he aſhamed of the abject 
terror to.which he had abandoned himſelf, that he could not 
bear to have any witneſſes or traces of it in being. | 


Several _ expeditions paſſed on both iides by ſea and 
land, which were neither of much conſequence or impor- 


tance, 


When Polybius (x) returned from his embaſſy into Pelo- 
2 Appius's letter, in which he demanded five thou- 
and men, had been received there. Some time after the 
council, aſſembled at Sicyon to deliberate upon that affair, 
gave Polybius great perplexity. Not to execute the order he 
received from Marcius, had been an inexcuſable fault. On 
the other ſide, it was dangerous to refuſe the Romans the 
troops they might have occaſion for, of which the Achæans 
were in no want. To extricate themſelves in ſo delicate a 
conjuncture, they had recourſe to the decree of the Roman 

7 8 „ ſenate 
| (+) Polyb, Legat. lzxviii, 


After having ſet fort 
gone the Roman people, and aſcribed to themſelves the greateſt 
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ſenate, that prohibited their having any regard to the letters: 
of the generals, unleſs an order of the ſenate was annexed to- 


them, which Appius had not ſent with his. -It was his opi- 


nion, therefore, that before any —_ was ſent. to Appius, it 
f 


was neceſſary to inform the conſul of his demand, and to wait 


for his deciſion upon it. By that means Polybius ſaved the 


enk the ſum of an hundred and twenty thouſand crowns. 
at leaſt. 8 | > W | 
In the mean time y) arrived ambaſſadors at Rome, from. 


Pruſias, king of Bithynia, and alſo from the Rhodians, in 


favour of Perfeus. The former expreſſed themſelves very 


modeſtly, declaring that Pruſias had conſtantly adhered to the 
Roman party, and ſhould continue to do fo during the war; 
but that having promiſed Perſeus to employ his good offices for- 


him with the Romans, in order to obtain a peace, he deſired, 
if it were poſlible, that they would grant him. that favour, and. 
make ſuch uſe of his mediation. as they ſhould think conve- 
nient. The lan _ of the Rhodians. were very different. 

„in a lofty ſtyle, the ſervices they had 


ſhare in the victories they had obtained, and eſpecially in that 
over Antiochus, they added: That whilſt the peace ſubſiſted 
between the Macedonians and Romans, they had negotiated 
a treaty of alliance with Perſeus; that they had ſuſpended it 
apainft their will, and without any ſubje&t of complaint on 
ihe king's part, deeaufe it had pleaſed the Romans to engage 
them on their ſide; that for three years, which this war had 
continued, they had ſuffered many inconveniencies from it; 
that their trade by ſea being interrupted, the iſland found it- 
felf in great ſtraits, from the reduction of its revenues, and 
other advantages ariſing from commerce; that being no longer 


able to ſupport ſuch conſiderable loſſes, they had ſent ambaſ- 


fadors into Macedonia to king Perſeus to inform him that the 
Rhedtans thought it neceſfary that he ſhould make peace 


with the Romans, and that they were alſo ſent to Rome to make 


the ſame declaration; that if either of the parties refuſed to 
come into ſo reaſonable a propoſal, the Rhodians ſhould know 
what they had to do. Y Bis | 
It is eaſy to judge in what manner ſo vain and preſumptu- 
ous a diſcourſe was received. Some hiſtorians tell us, all the 
anſwer that was given to it was, to order a decree of the ſe- 
nate, whereby the, Carians and Lyeians were declared free, to 
be read in their. preſence: '. This. was touching them to the 
quick, and mortifying them in the moſt ſenſible part; 185 
585 they 


& 
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they.. pretended to an authority over both thoſe peo le. 
Others ſay, the ſenate e few words : that the ak 


ſition of the Rhodians, and their ſecret intrigues with Fer- 


ſeus, had been long known at Rome. That when the Roman 
people ſhould have conquered him, of which they expected 
advice every day, they ſhould know in their turn what they 
had to do, and ſhauld then treat their allies according to their 
reſpective merits, They made the ambaſſadors, however, 
the uſual preſents. „ A 

Ihe conſul Q. Marcius's letter was then read, in which 
he gavean account of the manner he had entered Macedonia, 
after having ſuffered incredible difficulties in paſſing a very nar- 
row defile. He added, that by the wiſeprecaution of the prætor, 
he had ſufficient proviſions for the winter; having received 
from the Epirots twenty thouſand: meaſures of wheat, and ten 
thouſand of barley, for which it was neceſſary to pay their 


ambaſſadors then at Rome: that it was alſo neceſſary to ſend 


him clothes for the ſoldiers; that he wanted two hundred 
horſes, eſpecially from Numidia, becauſe there were none of 
that kind in the country where he was. All theſe articles were 
exactly and immediately executed. | 

After this they gave audience to Oneſimas, a Macedonian 
nobleman, He had always adviſed the king to obſerve the 
peace; and putting him in mind that his. father Philip, 
to the laſt day of his life, had cauſed his treaty. with the 


8 
Romans to be conſtantly read to him twice every day, 


he had admoniſhed him to do as much, if not with the 
ſame regularity, at leaſt from time to time. Not being 


able to diſſuade him from the war, he had begun by 


withdrawing himſelf from his councils, under different pre- 


texts, that he might not be witneſs to the reſolutions 


taken in them, which he could not approve. At length, 
ſeeing himſelf become ſuſpected, and tacitly confidered 
as a traitor, he had taken refuge amongſt. the Romans, 
and had been of great ſervice to the conſul. Having 
made this relation to the ſenate, they gave him a very 
favourable reception, and provided magnificently for his. 


ſubſiſtence. | : 


„ oF, ; . 55 285 . . 1 3 5 
Sect. IV. Paurus Euirius choſer canſul. . He. ſets ouf 
Wy Macedonia æuiih the prætor Cy. OcTavius, who com- 


man led the fleet. PERSEUS. ſolicits aid on all fides, His 


awvarice loſes him conſiderakle allies. | The prætor Anicius's 
widtories in Illyria, Paulus Amilivs's celebrated victory 


ever PERSEUS, near the city, of Pydna. PeRSEUS taken 
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 avith alt bis children.” The command of Paulus KEMULfus 
in Macedonia prolonged. Decree of the ſenate, granting. 
liberty to the Macedonians and Hiyrians. Paulus Avi- 
. L1VsS, during the winter-quarters, wiſits the maſt celebrated 
erties of Greece, Upon his return to Amphipolis, he gives 
 & great feaſt, He marches for Rome. On his way he Juffers 
his army to plunder all the cities of Epirus. He enters 
Nome in triumph. Death of PRRS Bus. CN. OcTavius 
and L. Ax1Ccius have alſo. the honour of à triumph. de- 
creed bm. | . . 
2 time for the comitia C2), or afſemblies, to elect 
1 conſuls at Rome, approaching, all the world were 
anxious to know upon whom ſo important a choice. would 
fall, and nothing elſe was talked of in all converſations. 
They were not fatisfied with the conſuls, who had been em- 
ployed for three years againſt Perſeus, and had very ill ſuſ- 
tained the honour of the Roman name. They called to mind- 
the famous victories formerly obtained againſt his father Phi- 
lip, who had been obliged to ſue for peace; againſt Antio- 
chus, who was driven beyond mount Taurus, and forced to 


pay a great tribute; and what was ſtill more conſiderable, | 
- aganft Hannibal, the greateſt general that had ever 12 12 | 


as their enemy, or perhaps in the world, whom they had re- 


duced to quit Italy, after a war of more than ſixteen years 


continuance, and conquered in his own country, almoſt : 
under the very walls of Carthage. The formidable prepara- 
tions of Perſeus,. and ſome advantages gained by him in the F 
former campaigns, augmented the apprehenſion. of the Ro- a 
mans. They plainly diſtinguiſhed, that it was no time to 5 
confer the command of the armies by faction or favoùr, and 7 
that it was neceſſary to chuſe a general for his wiſdom, valour, f 
and experience, in a word, one capable of preſiding in ſo im- * 
rtant a war as that now upon their hands. „„ f. 
All the world caſt their eyes upon Paulus Emilius. There ci 
are times when diſtinguiſhed merit unites the voices of the ci 
publick; and nothing is more affecting than ſuch a judg- | 
ment, founded upon the knowledge of a man's paſt ſervices, w. 
the army's opinion of his capacity, and the ſtate's preſſing to 
occaſion for his valour and conduct. Paulus Emilius was ne 


near ſixty years old; but age, without impairing his facul- 
ties in the leaſt, had rather improved them with maturity of 
wiſdom and judgment; more neceſſary in a oo than even 
valour and bravery. He had been conſul thirteen 1 I 
e ore, 
6 (=) A. M. 3836. Ant. J. CG 163, Liv. J. xliv. N. 17. | Plut, in Paul. 
mil. P. 259, 260, AE 
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th Fore, and had acquired the general eſteem during his admini- 1 
v3 ftration, But the people repaid his ſervices with ingratitud?, | | 
ug. having refuſed to raiſe him again to the ſame dignity, though | f 
11 he had ſolicited it with ſufficient ardour. For ſeveral years he 1 
tea had led a private and retired life, ſolely employed in the edu- 8 
ves cation of his children, in which no father ever ſucceeded Wil 
ers better, nor was more gloriouſly rewarded for his care. All 
ers his relations, all his friends, made inftances to him to com- 
us ply with the people's wiſhes, in taking upon him the conſul- 
de- ſhip: but believing himſelf no longer capable, of command- 
1 Ing, he avoided appearing in publick, kept himſelf at home, 
lect and ſhunned honours with as much ſolicitade as others gene- 
vere rally purſue them. However, when he ſaw the people afſem- 
ald- ble every morning in crowds before his door; that they 
ſummoned him to the forum, and exclaimed highly againſt 
his obſtinate refuſal” to ſerve his country, he gave in at 


laſt. to their remonſtrances, and appearing among thoſe 
who aſpired to that dignity, he emed leſs to receive 
the command of the army, than to give the people the aſſu- 
rance of an approaching and complete victory. The conſul- 
ſhip was conferred upon him unanimouſly, and, according to 
Plutarch, the command of the army in Macedonia decreed to 
him in preference to his collegue, though Livy ſays it fell 
On ( 
It is ſaid, that the day he was elected general in the war 
againſt Perſeus, at his return home, attended by all the peo- 
ple, who followed to do him honour, he found his daughter 
Tertia, at that time a little infant, who on ſeeing him fell 
a crying bitterly. He embraced, and aſked her the cauſe of 
her tears. Tertia bugging him with her little arms, You do 
not know then, ſaid ſhe, that our Perſeus is dead, pappa. She 
ſpoke of a little dog ſhe had brought up, called Per/eus. 
And at à very good time, my dear child, ſaid Paulus Emilius, 
ſtruck with the word, I accept this omen with Joy. The an- 
cients carried their ſuperſtition upon this kind of fortuĩtous 
circumſtances very high. | 5 
The manner Ta) in which Paulus Emilius prepared for the 
war he was charged with, gave room to judge of the ſucceſs 
to be expected from it. He demanded, firſt, that commiſſio- 
ners ſhould be ſent into Macedonia to inſpect the army and 
fleet, and to make their report, after an exact enquiry, of the 
number of troops. which were neceſſary to be added both by 
ſea and land. They were alſo to inform themſelves, as near 
as poſſible, of the number of the king's forces; where rey 
an 
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and che Romans actually fay; if the latter were actually en- 


camped in the foreſts, or had entirely paſſed them, and were 
arrived in the plain; upon which of the allies they might rely 
with certainty; which of them were dubious and wavering; 
and who they might regard as declared enemies; for how long 


time they had proviſions, and from whence they might be 


ſupplied with them either by land or water; what had paſſed 
during the laſt campaign, either in the army by land, or in 
the fleet. As an able and experienced general, he thought 
it neceſſary to be fully apprized in all theſe circumſtances; 
convinced that the plan of the campaign, upon which he was 
about to enter, could not be formed, nor its operations con- 
certed, without a perfect knowledge of them. The ſenate 
approved theſe wiſe meaſures very much, and appointed 
commiſſioners, with the approbation of Paulus Amilius, who 


* % 


ſet out two days after, 


During their abſence, audience was given the ambaſ- 
fadors im Ptolemy and Cleopatra, king and queen of 
Egypt, who brought complaints to Rome? of the unjuſt en- 
terprizes of Antiochus, king of Syria ; which have been be- 
fore related. „ | 


The commiſſioners had made good uſe of their time. 


en and 
idiers: 


following manner. 
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Joldiers: that thoſe who remained, had not received their 
pay, and had no clothes: that Eumenes and his fleet, after 
7 * juſt ſhewn themſelves, diſappeared immediately, 
-without any viſible cauſe; and that it ſeemed his in- 


. clinations neither could nor ought to be relied on: but, 


that as for his brother Attalus, his good-will was not to be 


_ doubted. . 


„ Upon this report of the commilſioners, after Paulus Amis 
lius had given his opinion, the ſenate decreed, that he ſhould 


'ſet forward without loſs of time for Macedonia, with the 


prætor Cn. Octavius, who had the command of the fleet, 
and L. Anicius, another prætor, who was to ſucceed A 

Claudius in his poſt near Lychnidus in Illyria. The number 
of troops each of them was to command, was regulated in the 


The troops of which the army of Paulus ÆEmilias conſiſt- 
ed, amounted to twenty-five thouſand eight hundred men 
that is, of two Roman legions, each compoſed of ſix thou- 
ſand foot and three hundred horſe; as many of the infantry 
of the Italian allies, and twice the number of horſe. He had 
beſides fix hundred horſe raiſed in Galka Ciſalpina, and ſome 
auxiliary troops from the allies of Greece and Aſia. The 
whole, in all probability, did not amount to thirty thouſand 
men. The prætor Anicius had alſo two legions; but they 
conſiſted of only 5000 foot, and 300 horſe each; which, with 
10,000 of the Italian allies, and 800 horſe, compoſed the 


army under him of 21,200 men. The troops that ſerved on 


board the fleet, were 5000 men. Theſe three bodies toge- 
ther, made 36, 200 men. | 
As the war which they were preparing to make this year in 


Macedonia, ſeemed. of the laſt conſequence, all precautions 


were taken that might conduce to the ſucceſs of it. The con- 
ſul and people had the choice of the tribunes who were to ſerve 
in it, and commanded each in his turn an entire legion. It 
was decreed, that none ſhould be elected into this em- 


ployment, but ſuch. as had already ſerved, and Paulus 


Emilius was left at liberty to chuſe out of all the tribunes 
ſuch as he approved for his army: he had twelve for the two 
„„ | "2, 20434 

It muſt be allowed the Romans acted with great wiſdom 


| upon this occaſion, They had, as we have ſeen, unanimouſly 


choſen conſul and general, the perſon amongſt them who was 
indiſputably the greateſt captain of his time. They had re- 
ſolved that no officers ſnould be raiſed to the poſt of tribune, 
but ſuch as were diſtinguiſhed by their merit, a 
an 
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not always the effect of birth or ſeniority ; to which, indeed, 
the Romans paid little or no regard. They did more; by a 
particular exception, compatible with republican govern- 
ment, Paulus Amilius was left at entire liberty to chuſe ſuch 
of the tribunes as he 'thought fit, well knowing the great 


importance of a perfect union hetween the general and the 


officers who ſerve under him, in order to the exact and punc- 
tual execution of the commands of the former, who is in a 
manner the ſoul of the army, and ought to direct all its mo- 
tions, which cannot be done without the beſt underſtanding 


between them, founded in a paſſion for the publick good, wit 


* 


which neither intereſt, jealouſy, nor ambition, are capable 


of r N N a 
- After all theſe regulations were made, the conſul Paulus 
ZEmilius repaired from the ſenate to. the aſſembly of the peo- 


ple, to whom he ſpoke in this manner. You ſeem to me, 


* terminating this war ſucceſs 


*© Romans, to have expreſſed more joy when Macedonia fell 
© to my lot, than when J was elected conſul, or entered upon 
s that office; and to me your joy ſeemed to be lere, by 
«© the hopes you conceived, that I ſhould put an end, wor- 
«© thy of the grandeur and reputation of the Roman people, 
to a war, which, in your opinion, has already been of too 

« long continuance. TI have reaſon to believe, that the ſame 
«© gods “, who have occaſioned Macedonia to fall to my lot, 
„ will alſo aſſiſt me with their protection in conducting and 
pally : but of this I may ven- 

ture to aſſure you, that I ſhall do my utmoſt not to fall 
< ſhort of your expectations. The ſenate has wiſely regulat- 
ed every thing neceſſary in the expedition I am charged 
«« with; and, as I am ordered to ſet out immediately, I ſhall 
% make ne delay, and know that my collegue C. Licinius, 


cout of his great zeal for the publick ſervice, will raiſe and | 
mach off the troops appointed for me, with as much | 
, ardour and expedition, as if they were for himſelf. I | 
«© ſhall take care to remit to you, as well as to the ſenate, an | 
exact account of all that paſſes; and you may rely upon 

Lac I beg of 50 as 


ay any 


«« the certainty and truth of my letters; 
% a great favour, that you will not give credit to, or lay 
weight out of credulity upon the light er which are 
« frequently ſpread abroad without any author. I perceive 
be 

« ſolution people may form to obviate theſe rumours, the 
. | & wil 


vos a received opinion of all ages and nations, that the divinity pręſias : 


er chances 
8 870 


well, that in this war, more than any other, whatever re- 
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& will not fail to make impreſſion, and inſpire I know not 


and even at table, command armies, make diſpoſitions, 


and preſcribe all the operations bf the campaign. They 
know better than we where we ſhould encamp, and what 


« poſts it is neceſſary for us to ſeize ; at what time, and by 
* whatdefile we ought to enter Macedonia; where it is pro- 
per to have magazines; from whence, either by ſea or 
& land, we are to bring proviſions ; when we are to fight the 
enemy, and when lie ſtill. They not only preſcribe what 
js beſt to do, but for deviating ever ſo little from their 
« plans, they make it a crime in their conſul, and cite him 
© before their tribunal. But know, Romans, this is of very 
bad effect with your generals. All have not the reſolution 
“ and conſtancy of Fabius, to deſpiſe impertinent reports. 


He could chuſe rather to ſuffer the people upon ſuch un- 


« happy rumours to invade his authority, than to ruin affairs 
« in order to preſerve their opinion, and an empty name. 
« I am far from believing, that generals ſtand in no need of 
advice: I think, on the. contrary, that whoever would 


„ conduct every thing alone, upon his own opinion, and 


« without counſel, ſhews more preſumption than prudence, 
« But ſome may aſk, how then ſhall we act reaſonably ? In 
« not ſuffering any perſons to obtrude their advice upon your 
generals, but ſuch as are, in the firſt place, verſed in the 


« art of war, and have learnt from experience what it is to 


«© command; and, in the ſecond, who are upon the ſpot, 
« who know the enemy, are witneſſes in perſon to all that 


«© paſſes, and ſharers with us in alldangers. If there be any 


« one who conceives himſelf capable of aſſiſting me with his 
« counſels in the war you have charged me with, let him not 
«« refuſe to do the republick that ſervice, but let him go with 
«© me into Macedonia; ſhips, horſes, tents, proviſions, ſhall 


„all be ſupplied him at my charge. But if he will not take 


« ſo much trouble, and prefers the tranquillity of the city to 
« the dangers and fatigues of the. field, let him not take 
« upon him to hold the helm, and continue idle in the 
« port. The city of itſelf ſupplies ſufficient matter of 
« diſcourſe on other ſubjects; but as for theſe, let it be 
„ filent upon them, and know, that we ſhall pay no regard 
" 3 counſels, but ſuch as ſhall be given us in the camp 
6% 7xtielf.,”” . | 55 

This diſcourſe of Paulus Emilius, which abounds with 
reaſon and good ſenſe, ſhews that men are the ſame in all ages 


of the world. People have an incredible itch for examining, 
Vol. VII. - H | criti - 


„% what diſcouragement. There are thoſe, who in company, 
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Criticiſing, and condemning the conduct of generals, and do 


mot obſerve, that doing ſo is a manifeſt contradiction to reaſon 
And juſtice: to reaſon; for what can be more abſurd and ridi- 


<ulous, than to fee perſons, without any knowledge or experi- 


ence in war, ſet themſelves up for cenſors of the moſt able 


generals, and pronounce with à magiſterial air upon their 


actions? To juſtice; for the moſt experienced can make no 
certain judgment without being upon the ſpot : the leaſt cir- 
cumſtance of time, place, diſpoſition of the troops, ' ſecret 
orders not divulged, being capable of making an abſolute 
change in the general rules of conduct. But we muſt not 
expect to ſee a failing reformed, that has its ſource in the 
curioſity and vanity of human nature; and generals would do 
wiſely, after the example of Paulus Æmilius, to deſpiſe theſe 
City-reports, and crude opinions of idle people, who have no- 
thing elſe to do, and have generally as little judgment as 
buſineſs. 5 | LY 

Paulus Emilius /b), after having diſcharged, accordin 
to cuſtom, the duties of religion, ſet out for Macedonia, wit 
the prætor Cn. Octavius, to whom the command of the fleet 
had been allotted. | | 

Whilſt they were employed in making preparations for the 
war at Rome, Perſeus, on his fide, had not been aſleep. The 


fear of the approaching danger which threatened him hav- 


ing at length got the better of his avarice, he agreed to give 
Gentius, king of IIlyria, three hundred talents in money 


(that is, three hundred thouſand crowns) and purchaſed his 


alliance at that price. | 

He ſent ambaſſadors at the ſame time to Rhodes, convin- 
ced, that if that iſland, very powerful at that time by ſea, 
ſhould embrace his party, Rome would be very much em- 
barraſſed. He ſent deputies alſo to Eumenes and Antiochus, 
two very potent kings, and capable of giving him great aid. 
Perſeus did wiſely in having recourſe to theſe meaſures, and in 
endeavouring to ſtrengthen himſelf by ſuch ſupports; but he 
entered upon them too late. He ought to have begun by 
taking thoſe ſteps, and to have made them the firſt founda- 
tions of his enterprize. He did not think of putting thoſe 


remote powers in motion, till he was reduced almoſt to extre- 


mity, and his affairs next to abſolutely deſperate.” It was 
rather calling in ſpeQators and aſſociates of his ruin, than 
aids and ſupports. The inſtructions which he gave his am- 


baſſadors were very ſolid" and perſuaſive, as we are _ to 
ee ; 


{b) Liv. l. wliv. n. 23-29, Polyb. Legat. IXXXy—Ixxxvii. Plut. in 
Paul, Emil. p. 260, 261, FE 
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ſee ; but he ſhould have made uſe of them three years ſooner». 
and have waited their event, before he embarked, almoſt 
alone, in the war againſt ſo powerful a people, with ſo many 


: reſources in caſe of misfortune. 


The ambaſſadors had the ſame inſtructions for both thoſe _ 
kings. They repreſented to them, that there was a natural 
enmity between republicks and monarchies. That the Ro- 
m3n people attacked the kings one after another, and what 
added extremely to the indignity, that they employed the 


forces of the kings themſelves to ruin them one after another. 


That they had cruſhed his father by the aſſiſtance of Attalus; 
that by the aid of Eumenes, and, in ſome meaſure, by that 
of his father Philip, Antiochus had been ſubjected, and that 
at preſent they had armed Eumenes and Pruſias againſt him- 
ſelf, © That after the kingdom of Macedonia ſhould be deſtroy- 
ed, Aſia would be the next to experience the ſame fate; of 
which they had already uſurped a part, under the ſpecious 
colour of re-eſtabliſhing the cities in their ancient liberty; and 
that Syria's turn would ſoon follow. 'That they had already 
begun to prefer Pruſias to Eumenes by particular diſtinctions 
of honour, and had deprived - Antiochus of the fruits of his 
victories in Egypt. Perſeus requeſted of them, either to in- 


cline the Romans to give Macedonia peace; or, if they per- 


ſevered in the unjuſt deſign of continuing the war, to regard 
them as the common enemy of all kings. The ambaſ. 
2 treated with Antiochus openly, and without any re- 
erve. | ; 

In regard to Eumenes, they covered their voyage with the 
pretext of ranſoming priſoners, and treated only in ſecret up- 
on the real cauſe of it. There had paſſed already ſeveral con- 
ferences, at different times and places, upon the ſame ſubject, 
which had begun to render that prince very much ſuſpected by 
the Romans. It was not becauſe Eumenes deſired at bottom, 
that Perſeus ſhould be victorious againſt the Romans; the 
enormous power he would then have had, would have given 
him umbrage, and highly alarmed his jealouſy ; neither was 


| he more willing to declare openly againſt, or to make war 


upon him. But, in hopes to ſee the two parties equally in- 
clined to peace; Perſeus, from his fear of the misfortunes 


which might befal him; the Romans, from being weary of a 
war ſpun out to too great a length; he deſired to become the 
mediator of a peace between them and to make Perſeus pur- 
chaſe his mediation, or at leaſt his inaction and neutrality, at 
a high price. That was already agreed upon, and. was fif- 


teen hundred talents (fifteen hundred thouſand crowns.) 


1248 n ET WF 
The only difference that remained, was in ſettling the time 
for the payment of that fum. Perſeus was for waiting till the 
ſervice took effect, and in the mean time offered to depoſite the | 
money in Samothracia, Eumenes did not believe himſelf ſe- 
cure in that, becauſe Samothracia depended on Perſeus, and 
therefore he inſiſted-upon immediate payment of part of the 
money. This broke up the treaty. | as 
He. failed likewiſe in another negotiation, which might 
have been no leſs in his favour. ' He had cauſed a body of Gauls 
to come from the other fide of the Danube, conſiſting of ten 
thouſand horſe and as many foot, and had. agreed to give ten 
pieces of gold to each horſeman, five to the infantry, and a 
-thouſand to their captains, I have obſerved above, that theſe 
Gauls had taken the name of Baſtarnæ. When he received. 
advice that they were arrived upon the frontiers of his domi- 
nione, he went to meet them with half his troops, and gave 
orders, that in towns and villages, through which they were 
to paſs, great quantities of corn, wine, and cattle, ſhould be 
provided for them; he had preſents for their principal officers 
ef horſes, arms, and habits ; to theſe he added ſome money, 
-which was to. be diſtributed amongſt a ſmall number; he ima- 
gined to gain the multitude by this bait. The king halted 
near the river Axius, where he encamped with his troops. 
He deputed Antigonus, one of the Macedonian lords, to the 
.Gauls, who were about thirty leagues diſtant from him. An- 
tigonus was aſtoniſhed when he ſaw men of prodigious ſta- 
tyre, f::}ful in all the exerciſes of-the body, and in handling 
their arms; and haughty and audacious in theirlanguage, which 
abounded with menaces and bravadoes. He ſet off, in the 
beſt terms the orders his maſter had given for their good re- 
ception wherever they paſſed, and the preſents he had prepared 
for them; after which he invited them to advance to a certain 
place he mentioned, and to ſend their principal officers to the 
king. The Gauls were not a, people to be paid with words. 
Clondicus, the general and Ring of theſe ſtrangers, came 
directly to the point; and aſked, whether he had brought the 
ſum agreed on. As no anſwer was given to that queſtion; 
Go, ſaid he, and let. your prince know, that till he ſends the haf 
 7ages and ſums agreed gr, tht Gauls will not ftir from hence. 
The king, upon the.return of his ag aſſembled his 
council. He foreſaw, what they would adviſe; but as he was 
a much better guardian of his money than of his kingdom, to 
diſguiſe his avarice, he ęnlarged a great deal upon the perfidy 
and ferocity of the Gauls; adding, that it would: be dange- 
;z0us to give ſuch numbers of them entrance into — 
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from which every thing was to be feared; and that five thou- 
ſand horſe would ſuffice for him. Every body perceived that 
his ſole apprehenſion was for his money; but nobody dared t0 
* contradict him. Antigonus returned to the Gauls, and told 
them his maſter had oecaſion for no more than five thouſand 
horſe. Upon which they raiſed an univerſal cry and murmur 
againſt Perſeus, who had made them come fo far to inſult them 
ſo groſly. Clondicus having aſked Antigonus again, whether 
he had brought the money Br the five thouſand horſe ; as the 
deputy ſought evaſions, and gave no direct anſwers, the Gauls 


grew furious, and were juſt going to cut him in pieces, as he 


violently apprehended. However, they had no regard to his 


quality of deputy,. and diſmiſſed him without any ill treat- 


ment to his perſon. 'The Gauls marched away immediately, 


reſumed their rout to the Danube, and plundered Thrace in 


their way home. 


Perſeus, with ſo conſiderable a reinforcement, might have 


given the Romans great trouble. He could have detached 


thoſe Gauls into Theſſaly, where they might have plundered 
the country, and taken the ſtrongeſt places. By that means, 


remaining quiet about the-river Enipzeus, he might have put 
it out of the power of the Romans either to have penetrated 
into Macedonia, of which he might have barred the entrance 


with his troops, or to have ſubſiſted any longer in the coun - 
try, becauſe they could have brought no proviſions as before 
from Theſſaly, which would have deen entirely laid waſte, - 
The avarice,. by which he was governed, prevented his mak- 


ing any uſe of ſo great an advantage. 


The ſame vice made him loſe another of the ſame nature. 
Urged by the condition of his affairs, and the extreme danger 
that threatened him, he had at length conſented to give Gen- 
tius the three hundred talents he had demanded above a year, 
for raiſing troops, and fitting out a fleet. Pantauchus had 


negotiated this treaty for the king of Macedonia, and had 
begun by paying the king of Illyria ten talents (ten thouſand 


crowns) in part of the ſum promiſed him. Gentius diſpatch- . 


ed his ambaſſadors, and with them perſons he could confide 
in, to receive the money. He directed them alſo, when all 
ſhould be concluded, to join Perſeus's ambaſſadors, and to go 
with them to Rhodes, in order to bring that republick into an 
alliance with them. Pantauchus had repreſented to him, 
that if the Rhodians came into it, Rome would not be able 


to make head againſt the three powers united. Perſeus re- 
ceived thoſe ambaſſadors with all poſſible marks of diſtinction. 


After the exchange of hoſtages, and the taking of oaths on 
| f T both. 
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both ſides, it only remained to deliver the 3oo talents. The 
ambaſſadors and agents of the Illyrian repaired to Pella, where 
the money was told down to them, and put into cheſts, under 
the ſeal of the ambaſſadors, to be conveyed. into IIlyria. 
Perſeus had given orders underhand to the perſons charged 
with this convoy to march ſlowly, and by ſmall journeys, and 
when they arrived upon the frontiers of Macedonia, to ſtop 
for his farther orders. During all this time, Pantauchus, 
who had remained at the court of Illyria, made preſſing in- 
ſtances to the king to declare againſt the Romans by ſome act 
of hoſtility. In the mean while arrived ambaſſadors from the 
Romans, to negotiate an alliance with Gentius. He had 
eIready received ten talents by way of earneſt, and advice 
that the whole ſum was upon the road. Upon the repeated 
ſolicitations of Pentauchus, in violation of all rights human 
and divine, he cauſed the two, ambaſſadors to be impriſoned, 
under pretence that they were ſpies. As ſoon as Perſeus had 
received this news, believing himſelf ſufficiently and rrre- 
trievably engaged againſt the Romans by ſo glaring an act, 
he recalled thoſe who carried the 300 talents; congratulating 
himſelf in ſecret upon the good ſucceſs of his perfidy, and his 
great dexterity in ſaving his money. But he did not ſee that 
he only kept it in reſerve for the victor; whereas he ought to 
have employed it in, defending himſelf againſt him, and to 
conquer "94 cocaine to the maxim of Philip and his ſon 
Alexander, the moſt illuſtrious of his predeceſſors, who uſed 
to ſay, That vickory ſhould be purchaſed wwith money, and not 
money ſaved at the expence of victory. | 
The ambaſſadors of Perſeus and Gentius met with a fayoura- 
ble reception at Rhodes, A decree was imparted to them, by 
which the republick had reſolved to employ all their credit 
and power to oblige the two parties to make peace, and to 
declare againft that which ſhould refuſe to accept propoſals 
for an accommodation. . | i 
The Roman generals had each of them repaired to their 
poſts ig the beginning of the ſpring ; the conſul to Macedo- 
nia, Octavius to Orea with the fleet, and Anicius into Illyria. 
The ſucceſs of the lat was as rapid as fortunate. He was 
to carry on the war againſt Gentius; and put an end to it 
before it was known at Rome that it was begun. Its duration 
was only of thirty days. Having treated Scorda, the capital 
of the country, which had ſurrendered to him, with great 
moderation, the other cities {don followed its example. en- 
tius himſelf was reduced to come, and throw himſelf at Ani- 
cius's feet to implore his mercy ; confeſſing, with tears in his 
| eyes, 
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in a country already eaten up by the enemy. 
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eyes, his fault, or rather folly, in having abandoned the party 


of the Romans. The prætor treated him with humanity. 
His firſt care was to take the two ambaſſadors out of priſon. 
He ſent one of them, named Perpenna, to Rome, to carry 
the news of his victory, and ſome days after cauſed Gentius 


to be conducted thither, with his wife, children, brother, and 


the principal lords of the country. The ſight of ſuch illuſ- 
trious priſoners very much augmented the people's joy. Pub- 
gods, and the temples 
crowded with a vaſt concourſe of perſons of all ſexes and 
ages. | =. | 

"When Paulus Emilius approached the enemy, he found 
Perſeus encamped near the ſea, at the foot of the mountain 
Olympus, in places which ſeemed inacceſſible. He had the 
Enipzus in front, whoſe banks were very high ; and on the 


fide where he lay he had thrown up good intrenchments, with 


towers from ſpace to ſpace, on which were placed baliſtæ, and 
other machines for diſcharging darts and ſtones upon the 
enemy, if they ventured to approach. Perſeus had fortified 
himſelf in ſuch a manner, as made him believe himſelf en- 


tirely ſecure, and gave him hopes to weaken, and at laſt re- 


pulſe, Paulus Amilins by length of time, and the difficulties 
he would find to ſubſiſt his troops, and maintainfhis ground; 


„ 


He did not know what kind of adverſary he had to cope 


with. Paulus Amilius employed his thoughts ſolely in pre- 


paring every thing for action, and was continually meditating 
expedients and meaſures for executing ſome enterprize with 
ſucceſs. He began by eſtabliſhing an exact and ſevere diſci- 
pline in his army, which he hanf corrupted by the licenſe 
wherein it had been ſuffered to live. He reformed. ſeveral 
things, as well with regard to the arms of the troops, as the 
duty of centinels. It had been a cuſtom amongſt the ſoldiers 
to criticiſe upon their general, to examine all his actions 
amongſt themſelves, to preſcribe him conduct, and to explain 
upon what he ſhould or ſhould not do. He ſpoke to them- 
with reſolution. and dignity. He gave them to underſtand, . 
that ſuch diſcourſes did not become a ſoldier ; that he ought to 
make only three things his buſineſs ; the care of his- hody, in- 
order to render it robuſt and active; that of his arms, to keep 


them always clean and in good condition; and of his“ pro- 


viſions, that:he'might be always in a readineſs to march upon# 

the firſt notice ; that for the reſt, he ought. to rely upon the 

goodneſs of the immortal gods, and the vigilance of. his gene- 
* The Roman ſoldiers ſametimts carried provifions for ten- or twelve days, 
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them by different exerciſes, added new works to the old, and : 


cum ſcaturigines turbidæ primo & | quoque res duci famæ & auctoritatis 
tenues emicare, dein liqu'dam mul- apud milites adjecit. Liv. 
tamque fundere aquam, velut dèum = | 
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ral. That for himſelf, he ſhould omit nothing that might be 
neceſſary to give them occaſion to evidence their valour, and 
that they had only to take care to do their duty well, when 
the ſignal was given them. 


It is incredible how much they were animated by this diſ- 
courſe. The old ſoldiers declared, that they had never known 
their duty aright till that day. A ſurprizing change was im- 
mediately obferved in the camp. Nobody was idle in it. The 
ſoldiers were ſeen ſharpening their ſwords, poliſhing their 
helmets, cuiraſſes, and ſhields; practiſing an active motion 
under their arms; whurling their javelins, and brandiſhing 
their naked ſwords; in ſhort, forming and inuring themſelves 
in all military exerciſes; ſo that it was eaſy to e that 
upon the firſt opportunity they ſhould have of coming to blows 
with the enemy, they were determined to conquer or die. | 

'The camp was fituated very commodiouſly, but wanted 


water, which was a great inconvenience to the army. Paulus 


 Amilius, whoſe thoughts extended to every thing, ſeeing 
amount Olympus before. him very high, and = all over 
with trees extremely green and flouriſhing, judged, from the 
quantity and quality of thoſe trees, that there muſt be ſprings 
of water in the caverns of the mountain, and at the ſame time 
ordered openings to be made at the foot of it, and pits to be 
dug in the ſand. The ſurface * was ſcarce broke up, when 


5 ſprings of water were ſeen to run, muddy at firſt, and in ſmall 


quantities, but in a little while very clear, and in great abun- 
dance. This event, though natural, was looked upon by the 
ſoldiers as a ſingular favour of the gods, who had taken Paulus 
Emilius under their protection; and made him more beloved 
and reſpected by them than before. 5 
When Perſeus ſaw what paſſed in the Roman camp, the ar- 
dour of the ſoldiers, their active behaviour, and the various 
exerciſes by which they prepared themſelves for combat, he 
began to be greatly diſquieted, and perceived plainly, that 
he had no longer to deal with a Licinius and Hoſtilius, or a 
Marcius; and that the Roman army was entirely altered with 
the general. He redoubled his attention and application on I 
his fide, animated his ſoldiers, employed himſelf in forming | 


uſed all means to put his camp out of danger of inſult. 
| 2 n. 
* Vix deducta ſumma arena erat, dono, cepervnt, Aliquantum ea 
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In the mean time came the news of the victory in Illvria, 


and of the taking of the king with all his family. This cauſed 
incredible joy in the Roman army, and excited amongſt the 
ſoldiers an inexpreſſible ardour to ſignalize themſelves alſo on 
their ſide. For it is common, when two armies act in different 
parts, for the one to be unwilling to oy place to the other, 

eavoured at firſt to ſup- 
preſs this news; but his care to diſſemble it only ſerved to 


make it more public and certain. The alarm was general 
amongſt his troops, who apprehended the ſame fate. ; 


At this time arrived the Rhodian ambaſſadors, who came 
to make the ſame propoſals to the army in regard to the peace, 
that at Rome had ſo highly offended the ſenate. It is eaſy to 
Judge in what manner they were received in the camp. Some, 
in the height of their anger, were for having them diſmiſſed 
with inſult. The conſul thought, the beſt way to expreſs his 


_ contempt for them was to reply coldly, that he would give 


them an anſwer in fifteen days. 


To ſhew how little he made of the pacific mediation of the - 


Rhodians, he aſſembled his council to deliberate upon the 
means of entering upon action. It is probable, that the Ro- 


man army, which the year before had penetrated into Mace- 


donia, had quitted it, and returned into Theſſaly; perhaps 


upon account of proviſions; for at preſent they conſulted * 
upon meaſures for opening a paſſage into Macedonia. Some, 
and thoſe the oldeſt officers, were for attempting to force the 


enemy's entrenchments upon the banks of the Enipæus. They 


obſerved, that the Macedonians, who the year before had 
been driven from higher and better fortified places, could not 


ſuſtain the charge of the Roman legions. Others were of 
opinion, that Octavius with the fleet ſhould go to Theſſalo- 
nica, and attack the ſea-coaſts, in order to oblige the king, 
by that diverſion, to detach part of his troops from the Eni- 
pæus, for the defence of his country, and thereby leave the 


' paſſage open. It is highly important for an able and expe- 


1ienced general to have it in his power to chuſe what -mea- 


ſures he pleaſes. Paulus Emilius had quite different views. : 


He ſaw that the Enipæus, as well from its natural ſituation, 
as the fortifications which had been added'to 1t, was inacceſ- 
ſible. He knew beſides, without mentioning the machines 
diſpofed on all fides, that the enemy's troops were much more 


expert than his own in diſcharging javelins and darts. To 


undertake the forcing of ſuch impenetrable lines as thoſe were 
had been to expoſe his troops to inevitable ſlaughter; anda 
good general ſpares the blood of his ſoldiers, becauſe he looks 
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upon himſelf as their father, and believes it his duty to pre- 
| ſerve them as his children. He kept quiet therefore for ſome 
days, without making the leaſt motion. Plutarch ſays, that 
it was believed there never was an example of two armies ſo 
numerous, that lay ſo long in the preſence of each other, in 
ſuch profound peace, and in fo perfect a tranquillity. In any 
other times the ſoldiers would have murmured out of ardour 
and impatience; but Paulus Zmilius had taught them to ac- 
uieſce in the conduct of their leader. EL 
At length, after diligent enquiry, and uſing all means for 
information, he was told by two Perrhœbian merchants, whoſe 
prudence and fidelity he had experienced, that there was a 
way through Berrhœbia, which led to Pythium, a town ſituate 
upon the EE of mount * Olympus: that this way was not 
of difficult acceſs, but was well guarded. Perſeus had ſent 
thither a detachment of 5000 men. He conceived, that in 
cauſing this poſt to be attacked in the night, and at unawares, 
by good. troops, the enemy might be beat out, and he take 
poſſeſſion of it. It was neceſſary, therefore, to amuſe the 
enemy, and to conceal his real deſign, He ſent for the prætor 
Octavius, and having opened himſelf to him, he ordered him 
to go with his fleet to MG and to take ten days pro- 
viſions with him for 1000 men; in order to make Perſeus 
believe, that he was going to ravage the ſea-coaſts. At the 
ſame time he made his ſon Fabius Maximus, then very young, 
with Scipio Naſica, the ſon-in-law of Scipio Africanus, ſet 
out: he gave them a detachment of 5000 Yolo troops, and 
ordered them to march by the ſea-fide towards Heraclea, as if 
they were to embark there, according to what had been pro- 
poſed in the council. When they arrived there, the prætor 
told them the conſul's orders. As ſoon as it was night, quit- 
ting their. rout by the coaſt, they advanced, without halting, 
towards Pythinm, over the mountains and rocks, conducted 
by the two Perrhœbian guides. It had been concluded, that 
they ſhould arrive there the third day before it was light. 
In the mean time Paulus Emilius, to amuſe the enemy, 
and prevent his having any other thoughts, the next day in 
the morning detached his light- armed troops, as if he intended 
to attack the Macedonians. They came to a ſlight engage- 
ment in the courſe of the river itſelf, which was then very 


low. The banks on each ſide, from the top to the bed of the 


river, had a declivity of zoo paces, and the ſtream was 1000 | 
paces broad. The action paſſed in the ſight of the king and 
1 5 „ a conſul, 
* The perpendicular height of the ſituated, was upwards of ten fladiay 
mo. ntain U.ympus, where P)thium Twas | or balf a league. 
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conſul, who were each with his troops in the front of their 
camps. The conſul cauſed the retreat to be ſounded. towards- 
noon, . The loſs was almoſt equal on both fides. The next 
day the battle was renewed in the-ſame manner, and almoſt at 
the ſame hour; but it was warmer, and continued longer. 
The Romans had not only thote upon their hands with whom 
they fought; the enemy, from the tops of the towers upon 
the banks, poured clouds of darts and ſtones upon them. The 
conſul loſt abundance more of his people this day, and made 
them retire late. The third day Paulus Emilius Iay:ſtall,. 
and ſeemed to deſign to attempt a paſſage near the ſea. Per- 
| ſeus did not ſuſpe& in the leaſt the danger that threatened: 
4 him. 5 | | 
Scipio arrived in the night of the third day near Pythiam. 
His troops were very much fatigued, for which reaſon he made 
them reſt themſelves the remainder of the night. Perſeus in- 
the mean time was very quiet. But on a ſudden a Cretan de- 
ſerter, who had gone off from Scipio's troops, rouzed him 
from his ſecurity, by letting him know the compaſs the Ro- 
mans had taken to ſurprize him. The king, terrified with 
the news, detached immediately 10,000 foreign ſoldiers, with. 
2000 Macedonians, under rhe command of Milo, and or- 
dered them with all poſſible diligence to take poſſeſſion of an 
eminence which the Romans had ſtill to paſs, before they ar- 
rived at Pythium. He accordingly. got thither before them. . 


victory was for {ome time in ſuſpence. But the king's:detach- - 
ment at length gave way on all ſides, and were put to the 
rout. Scipio purſued them vigorouſly, and led his victorious - 
troops into the plain. | Gas: 

When thoſe who fled came to the camp of Perſeus, they. 
occaſioned ſo great a terror in it, that he immediately de- 
camped, and retired by his rear, ſeized with ſear, and almoſt 
in deſpair. He held a great council, to deliberate upon pro- 


ST aa. 


under the walls of Pydna, to try the chance of a battle, or: 
A to divide his troops into his towns, ſupply them well with 
= foviſions, and expect the enemy there, who could not ſubſiſt 

_ ong in a country which he had taken care to lay waſte, and 


d could furniſh neither forage for the horſe, nor proviſions for- 
the men, The latter reſolution had great inconveniencies, . 
0 ö and argued the prince reduced to the laſt extremity, without 
1 either Yoge or reſource; not to mention the hatred he: had 
2» drawn upon himſelf by ruining the country, which he had 
, : not only commanded, but executed in perſon, Wrilft Pere 
5 n . ſeus, 


* 


A very rude engagement enſued upon this eminence, and the 


per meaſures. The queſtion was, whether it was belt to halt 
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ſeus, uncertain what to reſolve, fluctuated in doubt; the 
principal officers repreſented to him, that his army was much 
3 to that of the Romans; that his troops were deter- 
mined to behave well, having their wives and children to 
defend; that being himſelf witneſs of all their actions, and 
fighting at their head, they would behave with double ardour, / 
and give proofs of their valour in emulation of each other, 4 
Theſe reaſons re-animated the prince, He retired under the 
walls of Pydna, where he encamped, and prepared for a battle. 
He forgot nothing that might conduce to the advantage of his 
ground, afligned every one his poſt, and gave all orders with 
great preſence of mind; reſolved to attack the Romans as 
ſoon as they appeared. 8 15 
The place where he encamped was a bare level country, 
very fit for drawing up a great body of heavy- armed foot in 
battle. Upon the right and left there were a ridge of little 
hills, which joining together gave the light- armed foot, and 
the archers, a ſecure retreat, and alſo a means: to conceal 
their marching to ſurround the enemy, and to charge them in 
flank. 'The whole front of the army was covered by two 
ſmall rivers, which had not much water at that time, in con- 
ſequence of the ſeaſon (for it was then about the end ef ſum- 
mer) but whoſe ſteep banks would give the Romans great 
trouble, and break their ranks. | | | 
Paulus /Emilius being arrived at Pythium, and havin 
joined Scipio's detachmeat, marched down into the plain, an: 
advanced in order of battle againſt the enemy ; keeping al- | 
ways on the ſea-coaſt, for the convenience of having proviſions þ 
brought in barks from the Roman fleet. But when he came 
in view of the Macedonians, and had conſidered the good 
_ diſpoſition of their army, and the number of their troops, he 
halted to deliberate upon what he had to do. The young 
officers, full of ardour and impatience for the battle, advanced 
at the head of the troops, and came to him, to intreat him to 
ive battle without any delay. Scipio, whoſe boldneſs was 
increaſed by his late ſucceſs upon mount Olympus, diftin- 
guiſhed himſelf above all the ref: by his earneſtneſs, and the 
preſſing inſtances he made. He repreſented to him, that the 
generals, his predeceſſors, had ſuffered the enemy to eſcape 
out of their hands by delays. That he was afraid Perſeus 
would fly in the night, and they ſhould be obliged to purſue 
him, with great danger and difficulty, to the remoteſt parts of 
his kingdom, in making the army take great compaſſes through 
. defiles and forefls, as had happened in the preceding years. 
He adviſed him therefore, whilſt the enemy was in the 2 | | 
| h e 
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keld, to attack him immediately, and not to let ſlip ſo fair 


an occaſion of conquering him. 8 þ 


„ Formerly,” replied the conſul to young Scipio, „I 
© thought as you do now, and one day you will think as I 
„% do. I ſhall give you the reaſons of my conduct another 


E « time; at Seer ſatisfy yourſelf, and rely upon the diſ- 


« cretion of an old general.” The young officer was filent, 
convinced that the conſul had good reaſons for acting as he 
did. | 8 

After having ſpoken thus, he commanded the troops, who 
were at the head of the army, in view of the enemy, to draw 


up in battle, and to preſent a front, as if they intended to 


engage. They were diſpoſed, according to the cuſtom of the 
Romans, in three lines. At the ſame time the pioneers /c), 


covered by thoſe lines, were employed in forming a camp. 


As they were a great number, the work was ſoon completed, 


The conſul made the battalions file off gradually, beginnin 


with the rear, which was neareſt the workmen, and drew o 
the whole army into the entrenchments, without confuſion, 


_ diſorder, or being perceived by the enemy. The king on his 
fide, ſeeing the Romans decline fighting, retired alſo into his 


camp. 

It was an inviolable * law amongſt the Romans, though 
they were to ſtay only one day and night in a place, to encloſe 
themſelves in a well-fortified camp : by that means they placed 


_ themſelves out of inſult, and avoided all ſurprize. The ſol- 


diers looked upon this military abode as their city; the en- 
trenchments ſerved inſtead of walls, and the tents of houſes. 
In caſe of a battle, if the army were overcome, the camp 
ſerved for their retreat and refuge; and if victorious, they 
found it a place of quiet and ſecurity. | | 
The night being come, and the troops having taken their 
refreſhment, whilft they had no other thoughts than of going 
to reſt, on a ſudden the moon, which was then at full, and 
already very high, began to grow dark, and the light failin 
by little and little, it changed its colour ſeveral times, and 
was at length totally eclipſed. A tribune, called C. Sulpitius 
Gallus, one of the principal officers of the army, having aſ- 
ſembled the ſoldiers, with the conſuls permiſſion, had ap- 
prized them of the eclipſe, and ſhewn them the exact moment 
| 1 | 5 when 
0 Faſtati Principes Triarii. 
* Majores veſtri eaſtra munita | menibus & tentorium ſuum cuique 
portum ad omnes caſus exercitiis du- | militi domus ac penates ſunt—Caftra 


cebant eſſe.— Patria altera eſt mili- | ſunt victori receptaculum, victo der- 
taris hæc ſedes, vallumque pro | fugium, Liv. l. xliv. n. 39: 


— 


— 
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when it would begin, and how long it would continue. The 
Roman ſoldiers therefore were not aſtoniſned at this accident; 
they only believed, that Sulpitius had more than human: 

| knowledge. But the whole camp of the Macedonians were 
ſeized with horror and dread ; and it was whiſpered throughout 


all the army, that this prodigy foretold the ruin of the: king. 


The next day Paulus Emilius, who was a very religious 


obſerver of all the ceremonies preſcribed for the ſacrifices, or 
rather very ſuperſtitious, applied himſelf tooffering oxen to Her- 


cules, He ſacrificed twenty, one after another, without finding. 
any favourable ſign in the entrails of thoſe victims. At length, 


at the one-and-twentieth he imagined he ſaw ſuch as promiſed 
him the victory, if he only defended himſelf, without attacking 
the enemy. At the ſame time he vowed a ſacrifice to the ſame 
god of 100 oxen, with public games. Having made an end 
of all theſe religious ceremonies, about nine in the morning 
he aſſembled his councit.. He had heard complaints of his 
ſlowneſs in attacking the enemy. He deſired therefore to give 
this aſſembly an account of his conduct, eſpecially out of re- 

ard for Scipio, to whom he had promiſed it. The reaſons 
as his not having given battle the day before were : firſt, 


becauſe the enemy's army was much ſuperior in number to 


his own, which he had been obliged to weaken conſiderably 
by the great detachment for the guard of the baggage. In 
the ſecond place, would it have conſiſted with prudence to 
engage troops entirely freſh with his, exhauſted as they were 


by a long and painful march, by the exceſſive weight of their 


arms, by the heat of the ſun, with which they had been almoſt 
broiled, and by thirft, which gave them inſupportable pain ? 
In the laſt place, he inſiſted ſtrongly on the indifpenſable ne- 
ceſſity a good 3 was under, not to fight till he had a 
well-entrenched camp behind him, which might, in caſe of 
accident, ſerve the army for a retreat. He concluded his 
diſcourſe with bidding them prepare for battle the ſame day. 
We ſee here, * that there 1s a wide difference between the 
duty of ſoldiers and ſubaltern officers, and that of a general; 
the former have only to defire, and behave well in, battle; 
but the general's buſineſs 1s to foreſee, weigh, and compare 
every thing, in order to chuſe his meaſures with mature de- 
liberation ; and by a wiſe delay of ſome days, or even hours, 
he often preſerves an army, which an inconſiderate precipita- 
tion might have expoſed to ruin. | 1 

| Though 


* Diviſa inter exercitum duceſque | conſultando, cunctatione ſæpius quam 
munia, Militibus cupidinem pug- | temeritate prodeſſe. Tacit, Hift, I. iii. 
nandi convenire; duces providendo, c. 20. 
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© "Though the reſolution for fighting had been taken on both 


ſides, it was, however, rather a kind of chance that drew on 


the battle, than the order of the generals, who were not very 
warm on either ſide. Some Thracian ſoldiers charged a party 
of Romans in their return from foraging. Seven hundred 


Ligurians ran to aſſiſt theſe foragers. The Macedonians cauſed 
troops to advance to ſupport the Thracians; the reinforce- 
ments on both ſides continually increaſing, the battle at length 
became general. ; N 
It is a misfortune that we have loſt the paſſage of Polybius, 
and after him of Livy, which deſcribes the order of this battle: 
this puts it out of my power to give a juſt idea of it, what 
Plutarch ſays being quite different from the little which re- 


mains of it in Livy. 


In the beginning of the charge the Macedonian phalanx 
diſtinguiſhed es from all the king's troops in a par- 


- ticular manner. Upon which Paulus Amilius advanced to 


the front ranks, and found, that the Macedonians, who formed 
the head of the phalanx, drove the points of their pikes 
into the ſhields of his ſoldiers in ſuch a manner, that the 
latter, whatever efforts they made, were unable to reach them 


with their ſwords; and he ſaw, at the ſame time, that the 


whole front line of the enemies- joined their bucklers, and 


preſented their pikes. This rampart of braſs, and foreſt 


of pikes, impenetrable to his legions, filled him with afto- 
niſhment and terror. He often ſpoke afterwards of the 


 Impreflion that dreadful fight made upon him, and what 


reaſon it gave him to doubt of the ſucceſs of the battle. But 
not to diſcourage his troops, he concealed from them his an- 
xiety, and appearing with a gay and ſerene countenance, 
rode through all the ranks without helmet or cuiraſs, ani- 
mating them with his expreſſions, and much more by his ex- 


_ ample. The general, more than ſixty years of age, was ſeen 


expoſing himſelf to danger and fatigue like a young officer. 
The Pelignians, a people of Italy, who had attacked the 
Macedonian phalanx, not being able to break it with their 
utmoſt endeavours, one of their officers took the enfigns of 
his company, and toſſed into the midſt of the enemy. The 
reſt threw themſelves, in conſequence, like deſperate men 
upon that battalion. Aſtoniſhing actions enſued on both 
ſides, with a moſt dreadful ſlaughter. The Pelignians endea- 
voured to cut the pikes of the Macedonians with their ſwords, 
and to puſh them back with their bucklers; ſtriving fome- 
times to pull them out of their hands, or to turn them aſide, 
in order to open themſelves an entrance between them. But 


the Macedonians always keeping cloſe order, and holding 


their 


* 
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their pikes.in both hands, preſented that iron rampart, and 
gave thoſe” ſuch great ſtrokes that flung upon them, that, 


3 ſhields and cuiraſſes, they laid the boldeſt of the 


Pelignians dead, who, without any caution, continued to 


ruſh 1 like wild beaſts, upon the ſpears of their 


enemies, and to hurry upon a deach they ſaw before their 
> 1. 3 Fo ; | 
The whole front-line being thus put into diſorder, the 


ſecond was diſcouraged, and began to fall back. They did 


not fly indeed; but, inſtead of advancing, they retreated to- 


ward mount“ Olocris, When Paulus Emilius ſaw that, he 
tore his clothes, and was ſtruck with extreme ſorrow to ſee, 
u pon the firſt troops having given way, that the Romans were 
afraid to face the phalanx. It preſented a front covered with 
Pikes, and cloſe as an impenetrable entrenchment ; and con- 


tinuing invincible, it could neither be broke nor opened. 
But-at length the inequality of the ground, and the great 
extent of the front of battle, not admitting the enemy. to 
continue every-where that line of bucklers and pikes, Paulus 
Æmilius obſerved the Macedonian phalanx was obliged to 
leave openings and intervals, and that it fell back on one fide, 
whilſt it advanced on the other; which muſt neceſſarily happen 
in great armies, when the troops, not a6 b acting with the 
ſame vigour, fight alſo with different ſucceſs, _ 

Paulus Amilius, as an able general, who knew how to 
improve all advantages, dividing his troops into platoons, 
gave orders. for them to fall into the void ſpaces of the 
enemies battle, and to attack them no longer in front by a 
general charge, but by ſmall detachments, and in different 
places at the ſame time. This order, given ſo critically, oc- 


caſioned the gaining of the battle. The Romans immediately 


fell into the void ſpaces, and thereby put it out of the enemies 


power to uſe their long pikes, charging them in flank and 


rear, where they were uncovered. The phalanx was broke in 
an inſtant, and all its force, which conſiſted ſolely in its 
union, and the weight of the whole body together, vaniſhed 
and diſappeared. When they came to fight man to man, or 
platoon to platoon, the Macedonians with their ſhort ſwords 
ſtruck upon the Roman ſhields, which were very ſtrong and ſolid, 
and covered them almoſt from head to foot; on the contrary, 
they oppoſed ſmall bucklers againſt the ſwords of the Romans, 


which were heavy and ſtrong, and handled with ſuch force 
and vigour, that they ſcarce diſcharged a blow which did not 


either cut deep, or make ſhields and armour fly in pieces, and 
draw 


* Thet mountain was evidently part of Olympur, 
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draw. blood. The phalanx having loft their advantage, and 
being taken on their weak ſide, reſiſted with great difficulty, 
and were at length overthrown. | 
The king of Macedonia, abandoning himſelf to his fear, 
rode off full ſpeed in the beginning of the battle, and retired 
into the city of Pydna, under pretence of going to offer a 
ſacrifice to Hercules ; as if, ſays Plutarch, Hercules were a 
god that would receive che ſacrifices of abject cowards, or 
give ear to wnjuſt vows; for it is not juſt that he ſhould be 
vicorious, who durſt not face his enemy: whereas the ſame 
god received the prayer of Paulus Emilius, becauſe he aſked 
victory with ſword in hand, and invoked his aid by fighting 
valiantly. | 
It was in the attack of the phalanx where the battle was 
warmeſt, and where the Romans found the greateſt reſiſtance. 
It was there, alſo, that the ſon of Cato, Paulus Emilus's ſon- 
in-law, after having done prodigies of valour, unhappily loſt 
his ſword, which ſhpt out of his hand. Upon this accident, 
quite out of himſelf and inconſolable, he ran through the 
ranks, and aſſembling a body of brave and refolute young 
ſoldiers, he ruſhed headlong and furious upon the Mace- 
donians. After extraordinary efforts, and a moſt bloody 
laughter, they made the latter give way, and remaining 
maſters of the ground, they applied themſelves in ſearching 
for the ſword, which mY found at laſt under heaps of arms 
and dead bodies. Tranſported with that good fortune, and 
raiſing ſhouts of victory, they fell with new ardour upon ſuch 
of the enemy as ſtood firm; ſo that at length the 3000 Mace- 
donians who remained, and were a diſtinct body from the 
phalanx, were entirely cut to pieces; not a man of them 
2 his rank, or ceaſing to fight to the laſt moment of 
is life. | 
After the defeat of this body, all the reſt fled, and ſo great 
a number of them were killed, that the whole plain,. to the 
foot of the mountain, was covered with the dead, and the next 
day, when the Romans paſſed the river Leucus, they found 
the waters ſtill ſtained with their blood. It is ſaid that 25,000 
men on the fide of the Macedonians periſhed in this battle. 
The Romans loſt only 100, and made 11 or 12,000 priſoners. 
The cavalry, which had no ſhare in this battle, ſeeing the foot 
put to the rout, had retired; and the Romans, from their 
violent ardour againſt the phalanx, did not think at that time 
of purſuing them. ; = 
This great battle was decided ſo ſuddenly, that the charge, 
which began at three in the afternoon, was followed by the 
| | victory 
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victory before four. The reſt of the day was employed in the 

purſuit, which was carried very far; ſo that the troops did 
not return till late in the night. All the ſervants in the army 

went out to meet their maſters with great ſhouts of joy, and 
conducted them with torches to the camp, where they had 
made illuminations, and covered the tents with wreaths of * 


ivy and crowns of laurel. 


But in the midſt of his great victory, the general was in 
extreme affliction. Of the two ſons he had in the battle, the 
' youngeſt, who was but ſeventeen years old, and whom he 
loved with moſt tenderneſs, becauſe he had already given 
great hopes of himſelf, did not appear. The camp was in an 
univerſal alarm, and the cries of joy were changed into a 
mournful filence. They ſearched for him with torches 
* amongſt the dead, but to no purpoſe. At length, when the 
night was very much advanced, and they deſpaired of ever 
' ſeeing him more, he returned from the purſuit, attended only 
= by two or three of his comrades, all covered with the blood 
of the enemy. Paulus Emilius thought he had recovered 
him from the dead, and did not begin to taſte the joy of his 
victory till that moment. He was reſerved for other tears, 
and ruins no leſs to be deplofed. The young Roman, of 
*whom we ſpeak, was the ſecohd Scipio, who was afterwards 
called Africanus, and Numantinus, from having deſtroyed 
Carthage and Numantia. He was adopted by the for of 
Scipio, the conqueror of Hannibal. The conſul imme- 
diately diſpatched three couriers of diſtinction (of whom his 
ſon Fabius was one) to carry the news of this victory to Rome. 
In the mean time Perſeus, continuing his flight, had paſſed 
the city of Pydna, and endeavoured to gain Pella, with all 
- his horſe, which had eſcaped from the battle without ftriking 
a blow. The foot ſoldiers that fled in diſorder, meeting them 
upon the road, reproached them 1n the ſharpeſt terms, calling 
them cowards and traitors; and carrying their reſentment 
farther, they pulled them off their horſes, and wounded a great 
number of them. The king, who apprehended the con- 
ſequences of that tumult, quitted the high road, and, that 
he might not be known, folded up his royal mantle, put it 
Behind him, took the diadem from his head, and carried it in 
his hand: and, to diſcourſe with his friends with the more 
eaſe, he alighted, and led his horſe in his hand. Several - 
. | thoſe 


* This vas a cuſtom among the Ro- and ſome others, covered with ivy. 
mans, Ceſar writes in the third book L. etiam lentoli & nonnulloram 
of thetivil war, That he found in' tabernacula protecta heders. 
: Pompey's camp the tents of Lentulus, 
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thoſe who attended him took different routs from his, under 


* | various pretexts; leſs to avoid the purſuit of the enemy, than 
d to ſhun the fury of the prince, whoſe defeat had only ſerved 
8 to irritate and enflame his natural ferocity. Of all his 
1d courtiers, three only remained with him, and thoſe all 
id N ſtrangers. Evander of Crete, whom he had employed to 
” AY aſſaſſinate king Eumenes, was one of them, He retained his 
. 4 fidelity for him to the laſt, _— | 1 | 
mn When he arrived about midnight in Pella, he ſtabbed two 
he of his treaſurers with his own hands, for being ſo bold as to 
he . repreſent to him the faults he had committed, and with ill- 
11 timed freedom to give him their counſel, upon what was ne- 
A ceſſary to be done for the retrieving his affairs. This cruel 
Sa treatment of two of the principal officers of his court, who 
hes | had failed only out of an imprudent and, ill-timed zeal, en- 
the tirely loſt him with every body. Alarmed by the almoſt uni- 
ver verſal deſertion of his officers and courtiers, he did not think 
nly himſelf ſafe at Pella, and left it the ſame night to go to Am- 
ood phipolis, carrying along with him the greateſt part of his 
red treaſures. When he arrived there, he ſent deputies to Paulus 
his Emilius, to implore his mercy. From Amphipolis he went 
als, into the iſland of Samothracia, and took refuge in the temple 
of of Caſtor and Pollux. All the cities of Macedonia opened 
rds their gates to the victor, and made their ſubmiſſion. 
yed The conſul having quitted Pydna, arrived' the next day at 
t O! Pella, the happy fituation of which he admired. The king's 
me- treaſures had Mk kept in this city; but only the zoo talents 
his he had- ſent to Gentius, king of Thrace, and afterwards 
me. cauſed to be brought back, were found there, Paulus 
uſed Emilius, having been informed that Perſeus was in Samo- 
h all thracia, 3 to Amphipolis, in order to paſs from thence 
King into that iſſanßcg. i i 1 
hem He was encamped (4) at Sires, in the country of the 
ling . Odomantes, when he received a letter from Perſeus, which 
nent was preſented to him by three deputies of inconſiderabe birth 
Treat. and condition. He could not —— ſhedding tears, when 
con- he reflected upon the uncertainty of human affairs, of which 
that the preſent condition of Perſeus was a ſenſible example. But 
* It when he ſaw this title and inſcription upon the letter, Per/eus 
it in 


the king, to the conſul Paulus Æmilius, greeting ; the ſtupid ig- 
more norance that prince ſeemed to be in of his condition, extin- 
ral of guiſhed in him all ſenſe of compaſſion ; and though the tenor 


thoſe of the letter was couched in an humble and ſupplicant ſtyle, 
th ivy. | Ok . 41a 
Horumn | 


(4) Liv, 1, xlv. n. 3--9. Plut. in Paul. Emil. p. 269, 270, 
As obſeure urknown city, upon the eaſtern frontier of Macedonia. 
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** you ſuffer your temple to be profaned a 
„ preſence of an-infamous murderer??? This accuſation fell 
upon Perſeus; but the Samothracians choſe rather to apply it 
to Evander, whom all the world knew had been the agent in 
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and little conſiſted with the royal dignity, he diſmiſſed the 
deputies without an anſwer. How haughty were theſe proud 
republicans, to degrade an unfortunate king immediately in 


this manner! Perſeus perceived the name he was henceforth 


to forget. He wrote a ſecond letter, to which he. only put 
his name, without the addition of his quality. He demanded, 
that commiſſioners ſhould be ſent. to treat with him, which 
was granted. This negotiation had no effect, becauſe, on 
the one ſide, Perſeus would not renounce the royal dignity, 
and Paulus ZEmilius; on the other, infiſted, that he ſhould 
ſubmit his fate entirely to the determination of the Roman 
people. - 8 | © 
During this time the prætor Octavius, who commanded 
the fleet, arrived at Samothracia. He did not take Perſeus 
by force out of that aſylum, in reſpect. to the gods who pre- 
ſided in it, but he endeavoured by promiſes and threats to in- 


_ duce him to quit it, and ſurrender himſelf to the Romans. His 
endeavours were meffeQual.- 


A young Roman (named Acilius) either of himſelf, or in 


concert with the prætor, took another courſe to draw the king 
- out of the ſanctuary. In the aſſembly of the Samothracians, 
which was then held, he ſaid to them: Ii]s it a truth, or 
without foundation, that your iſland is held a ſacred and 


e inviolable aſylum throughout all its extent?“ Upon being 


anſwered by all preſent, that it was undoubtedly ſo. How 


then, continued he, do you ſuffer its ſanctity to be 
ec violated by an homicide, contaminated with the blood of 
„* king Eumenes ? And as all religious ceremonies begin by 
* the excluſton of thoſe whoſe hands are impure, how can 

os defiled by the 


the intended aſſaſſination of Eumenes. They ſent therefore 


to tell the king, that Evander was accuſed of aſſaſſination, 


and that he ſhould appear, according to the cuſtom of their 
ſanctuary, to juſtify himſelf before the . 3-05; if he was 


afraid to do that, that he ſhouſd take meaſures for his ſafety, 
and quit the temple. The king having ſent for Evander, adviſed 


him in the ſtrongeſt terms not to ſubmit to that ſentence. He 
had his reaſons for giving this counſel, apprehending he would 


declare, that the aſſaſſination had been undertaken by his or- 
der, and therefore gave him to underſtand, that the only 


method he could take was to kill himſelf. Evander ſeemed at 


firſt to conſent to it, and profeſſing, that he had * 
: - poiſon 
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: poiſon than the ſword, he intended to make his eſcape by 
flight. The king was aware of that deſign, and fearing the 
Samothracians would. let the weight of their reſentment fall on 
him, as having withdrawn the offender from the puniſhment 
he deſerved, he ordered him to be killed. This was pol- 
luting the ſanctuary with a new crime; but he corrupted the 
principal magiſtrate with preſents of money, who declared in 
the aſſembly, that Eyander had laid violent hands upon him- 
ſelf.” 3 2 3 r 
The prætor, not being able to perfuade Perſeus to quit his 
aſylum, was reduced to deprive him of all. means to embark 
and make his eſcape, However, notwithſtanding his pre- 
cautions, Perſeus gained : ſecretly a certain Cretan, called 
Oroandes, who had a merchant ſhip, and prevailed upon 
him to receive him en board, with. all his treaſures; they 
amounted to 2000 talents, that is, to about 300,000 pounds. 
But, ſuſpicious as he was, he did not diſpoſſeſs himſelf of the 
whole; ſent only a part of it to the ſhip, and reſerved the reſt 
of it to be carried on board with himſelf. The Cretan, fol- 
lowing the genius of his country upon this occaſion, ſhipped 
all the gold and ſilver that had been ſent him in the evening, 
and let Perſeus Know, that he had only to come to port at 
midnight with his children, and ſuch of his peaple.as were 
abſolutely neceſſary to attend his perſon. | 
The appointed time approaching, -Perſeus with infinite 
difficulty crept through a narrow window, croſſed a garden, 
and got out through a ruinous houſe, with his wife and ſon. 
The remainder of his treaſures followed him. Nis grief and 
deſpair was inexpreſſible, when he was informed that 
Oroandes, with his rich freight, was under ſail. He had en- 
truſted his other children to Ion of Theſſalonia, who had been 
his favourite, and betrayed him in his misfortuneg; for he 
delivered up his children: to Octavius; which was the prin- 
cipal cauſe that induced Perſeus to put himſelf into the power 
of thoſe who had his children in their hands. _ = 
He accordingly ſurrendered himſelf and Philip his ſon to 
the pretor Octavius, who made him embark, in order to his 
being carried to the-conſul ; having firſt apprized him of his 
coming. Paulus Æmilius ſent his ſon- in- law Tubero to meet 
him. Perſeus; in a mourning habit, entered the camp, at- 
tended only by his ſon. The conſul, who waited for him 
with a ſufficiently numerous train, upon his arrival roſe from 
his ſeat, and advancing ſome few ſteps, offered him his hand. 
Perſeus threw himſelf at his feet; but he raiſed him imme- 
diately, and would not ſuffer him to embrace his knees. 
es | | Having 
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166 TERS RIS i 8 | 
Having introduced him into his tent, he made him fit down, 
facing thoſe who formed the aſſembly. ; 

He began by aſking him; What cauſe of diſcontent had 

U & induced him to enter with ſo much animoſity into- a war 

| | « with the Roman people, that expoſed himſelf and his king- 

« dom to the greateſt dangers?” When, inſtead of the an- 

| „ ſwer which every body expected, the king, fixing his eyes 

| upon the ground, and ſhedding tears, kept ſilence, Paulus 
| A milius continued to this effect: Had you aſcended the 
<* throne a youth, I ſhould be leſs ſurprized at your being ig- 
| _ © norant of what it was to have the Roman youu for- your 
friends or enemies. But having been preſent in the war 

. made by your father againſt us, and certainly remembering 

| „ the peace, which we have punctually obſerved on our ſide, 

J % how could you prefer war rather than peace, with a 
« people, whoſe force in the former, and fidelity in the 

+ Rabe, you had ſo well experienced?“ Perſeus making no 
| | more anſwer to this reproach than he had done to the firſt 
| ueſtion: In whatſoever manner, notwithſtanding,” re- 

2 conſul, „theſe affairs have happened; whether 
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1 
t 
11 <« they are the effects of error, to which all mankind are | f 
11 liable, or of chance, or that fatal deſtiny which ſuperin- | ⁶ſ. 
| «« tends all things, take courage. The clemency with which « 
1 «© the Roman people have behaved in regard to many other v 
„ kings and nations, ought to inſpire you, I do not ſay with 
«© ſome hope only, but with almoſt entire confidence, that 
| «© you will meet with the ſame treatment.” He ſpoke thisin | 
Greek to Perſeus: Then turning towards the Romans, You |} 
„ * ſee,” ſaid he in his own language, a great example of | 
© the inconſtancy of human affairs. It is to you principally, 
« young Romans, I addreſs this diſcourſe. 'The uncertainty 
« of what may happen to us every day, ought to teach us 
< never to uſe any one with inſolence and cruelty in our pro- 
« ſperity, nor rely too much upon our preſent advantages. 
<< 'The proof of real merit and true valour is neither to be 
i « too elate in good; nor too dejected in bad, fortune.“ 
g Paulus EÆmilius, having diſmiſſed the aſſembly, charged 
Tubero with the care of the king. He invited him that day 
| 1 to his table, and ordered him to be treated with all the 
| honours his preſent condition would admit. 1 - 
[2 a b Ee 
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qi! '* Exemplum infigne cernitis, , conſulere decet, nec præſenti credere 
| 


144 inquit, mutationis rerum - huma- | fortunz, cum, quid veſper ferat in- 
141 narum. Vobis hoc præcipue dico, | certum fit. Is demum vir erit, cujus 
| - juvenes, Ideo in ſecundis rebus nihil | animum nec proſpera flatu ſua efteiety 
4; in quemquam ſuperbè ac violenter ! nec adverſa infringet. Liv. 
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ALEXANDER's SUCCESSORS. 167 
The army went afterwards into winter-quarters. Amphi- 
n, polis received the greateſt part of the troops; the reſt were 
: diſtributed into the neighbouring cities. Thus ended the war 
between the Romans and Perſeus, which had continued four 
years; and with it a kingdom ſo illuſtrious both in Europe 
and Aſia. Perſeus had (e) reigned eleven years. He was 
reckoned the“ fortieth king from Caranus, who was the firſt 
that reigned in Macedonia. So important a conqueſt coſt. 
Paulus ÆEmilius only fifteen days. | 

The kingdom of Macedonia had been very obſcure, till the 
time of Philip, ſon of Amyntas. Under that prince, and by 
his great exploits, it made conſiderable acquiſitions, whic 
did not extend however beyond the bounds of Europe ; he. 
annexed to it a part of Thrace and Illyria, and acquired a 
kind of empire over all Greece. It afterwards extended into 
Aſia; and in the thirteen years of the reign of Alexander, 
ſabjected all the provinces, of which the vaſt empire of the 
Perſians was compoſed, and carried its vitorious arms to the 
extremities of the earth; I mean, to Arabia on one fide, and 
the Indies on the other. This empire of Macedonia, the 
greateſt that had been in the world, divided, or rather torn, 
into different kingdoms, after the death of Alexander by his. 
| ſucceſſors, who took each a part to himſelf, ſubſiſted during 
ſomething more than 150 years; from the exalted height to 
which the victorious arms of that prince had raiſed it, to the 
entire ruin of Macedonia. Such was the period of the ſo- 
much- boaſted exploits of that famous conqueror, the terror 
and admiration of the univerſe; or, to ſpeak more juſtly, the 
example of the moſt vain and moſt frantick ambition the 
world ever knew. 7 | 

The three deputies whom Paulus Emilius had ſent to 
Rome, to carry thither the news of this victory over Perſeus, 
uſed all poſſible diligence on their journey. But long before 
their arrival, and only the fourth day after the battle, whilſt 
the games were celebrating in their Circus, it was whiſpered 
about, that a battle had been fought in Macedonia, and 
Perſeus entirely defeated. ' This news was attended with 
| clapping of hands, and cries of kayo throughout the whole 

Circus. But when the magiſtrates, after a ſtrict enquiry, had 
diſcovered that it was a rumour, without either author or foun- 
dation, that falſe and ſhort-lived joy ceaſed, and left ny A 
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ſecret hope, that it was perhaps a preſage of victory, which 


either was already, or would ſoon be, obtained. | 
The arrival of the deputies put Rome out of pain. They 
were informed, that Perſeus had been entirely defeated ; that 


he was flying, and could not eſcape falling into the hands of 


the vitor. The people's joy, which had been ſuſpended till 


then, broke out immoderately. The deputies read a circum- 


ſtantial narrative of the battle, firſt in the ſenate, and after- 


Wards in the aſſembly of the people. Publick prayers and 


ſacrifices were decreed, and all the temples filled in an inſtant 
with infinite crowds of people, who. went thither to return 


thanks to the gods for their ſignal protection vouchſafed the 


republick. | 
After the nomination of new conſuls at Rome, the com- 


mand of the army in Macedonia was continued to Paulus 


ZEmilius, and that in lllyria to L. Anicius. Ten commiſſioners 


were then appointed to regulate affairs in Macedonia, and five 


for Illyria. The ſenate; before they ſet out, regulated their 
commiſhon in part. It was decreed in particular, that the 


Macedonians and Illyrians ſhould be declared free; in order 


that all nations might know, the end of the Roman arms was 
not to ſubje& free people, but to deliver ſuch as were en- 
ſlaved; ſo that the one, under the protection of the Roman 
name, might always retain their liberty, and the other, who 
were under the rule of kings, might be treated with more 


lenity and juſtice by them, in conſideration for the Romans; 


or that, whenever war ſhould ariſe between thoſe kings and 
the Roman people, the nations might know, that the iſſue of 
thoſe wars would be victory for the Romans, and liberty for 


them. The ſenate alſo aboliſhed certain duties upon the 


mines and land- eſtates; becauſe thoſe duties could not be 
collected but by the miniſtry of tax-farmers, commonly called 
publicans ; and that whenever ſuch ſort “ of farmers are ſuf- 
fered, the laws are of no force? and the people are always 
oppreſſed. They eſtabliſhed a general council for the nation; 


left the populace ſhould cauſe the liberty granted them by the 


ſenate to degenerate into a deſtructive licence. Macedonia 
was divided into four regions: each of which had a diſtinct 
council, and were to pay the Romans one moiety of the 
tributes which they had been accuſtomed to pay their kings. 
Theſe were in part the orders with which the commiſſioners 


for Macedonia were charged. Thoſe for IIlyria had 8 : 
f the 


(f) A. M. 3837. Ant. J. C. 167. Liv. Ixlv. n. 17, 18. 
* Et ubt publicanus eſt, ibi aut jus publicum vanum, aut libertatem 
ſociis nullam eſſe. Liv. | | | | 7 


without knowing them. 


ALEXANDER's SUCCESSORS. , 16g 
the ſame inſtructions, and arrived there firſt. After having 
communicated their commiſſion to the pro-prztor Anicius, who 
came to Scodra to meet them, they ſummoned an aſſembly of 
the principal perſons of the nation. Anicius having aſcended 
his tribunal, declared to them, that the ſenate and people of 
Rome granted liberty to the Illyrians, and that the garriſons 
ſhould be withdrawn from all the cities and forts of the 
country as ſoon as poſſible. In regard to ſome people, who, 


either before or during the war, had declared for the Ro- 


mans, an exemption from all taxes was added to their liberty ; 
all the reſt were diſcharged from one half of the impoſts 
formerly paid to the kings. IIlyria was divided into three 
regions or parts, which had each of them their publick council 
and magiſtrates. : | ug 


Before the deputies for Macedonia 7 ) arrived there, 


Paulus /Emilius, who was at leiſure, viſited, during the 
autumn, the moſt celebrated cities of Greece; to ſee thoſe 
things with his own eyes, which all the world talked of, 
Having left the command of the 
camp to Sulpicius Gallus, he ſet out with a ſmall train, ac- 
companied by young Scipio his ſon, and Athenzus, king 
Eumenes's brother. | | | 5 

He paſſed through Theſſaly, in his way to Delphos, the 


moſt celebrated oracle in the univerſe. The multitude and 


value of the preſents, ſtatues, veſſels, and tripods, with which 
that temple was filled, ſurprized him extremely. He there 
offered a ſacrifice to Apollo. Having ſeen a great ſquare 
pillar of white marble, on which a golden flatue of Perſeus 
was to have been placed, he cauſed his own to be ſet upon 
it, ſaying, That the vanquiſhed ought to give place to the vietors. 

He ſaw at Lebadia the temple of Jupiter, ſarnamed 'Tro- 
phonius, and the entrance of the cavern, into which thoſe 
who conſulted the * oracle deſcended. He offered a ſacrifice 
to Jupiter, and the goddeſs Hercynna, who was believed to be 
the daughter of Trophonius. = F 

At Chalcis he gratified his curioſity. in ſeeing the Euripus, 
and the ebb and flow of the ſea, which is there very frequent 
and extraordinary. - _ : . | 

From thence he went to the city of Aulis, from which port 
the famous fleet of Agamemnon ſailed for Troy. He made 
a viſit. to the temple of Diana in that place, upon whoſe altar 
that king of kings ſacrificed his daughter Iphigenia, to obtain 
a proſperous voyage from the goddeſs. | 

Vor. VII. | I : 


. Liv. I. xlv. n. 27, 28. Plut. in Pavl. Emil. p. 270, 
* For an account of this oracle, ſee Book X. Chap. III. Seck, II. 
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| After having paſſed through Oropus in Attica, where the 
T8 foothfayer Amphilochus was honoured as a god, he came to 
1 Athens, a city celebrated by ancient renown, where abun- 
dance of objects preſented themſelves to his view, well 
capable of inſpiring and gratifying his curioſity: the citadel, 
the ports, the walls which joined the Piræus to the city, the 
| arſenals for the navy, erected by illuftrious generals, the 
ſtatues of gods and men, in which it was hard to know, whe- 
.ther the matter or art -were .moſt admirable. He did not 
forge to offer a ſacrifice to Minerva, the tutelary goddeſs of 
the citadel. . | | | Ny | 
_ Whilſt Paulus Emilius was in that city, he demanded an 
excellent philoſopher of the Athenians to finiſh the education 
of bis children, and a fine painter to.deſign the ornaments of 
his triumph. They immediately caſt their eyes upon Metro- 
dorus, who excelled both in philoſophy and painting : a very 
fingular and extraordinary praiſe, which was confirmed by 
experience, and the approbation of Paulus ZAmilius. We | 
here ſee the attention paid by the great men of antiquity to 
the education of their children. The fons of that Roman ge- {4 
neral were then of ſome age, the youngeſt of the two, who h 
made the campaign in Maeedonia with his father, being at 
that time ſeventeen years old. He thought it neceſſary, how- 9 
ever, to have a philoſopher with them, capable of forming £ 
both their minds by the ſtudy of the ſciences, and their man- d 
ners by that of moral virtue, which of all ſtudies is the moſt W 
important, and yet the moſt neglected. To know what are un 
th 
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the effects of ſuch an education, we have not only to conſider 
the future greatneſs of the youngeſt of the two ſons of this 
conſul, who inherited the name and merit of Scipio Africanus, 
his grandfather by adoption, and of Paulus Zmilius, his 
natural father; who ruined Carthage and Numantia; who 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf as much by polite learning and the 
ſciences, as by his military virtues; who held it for his honour 
to have Polybius the hiſtorian, Panætius the philoſopher, and 
Terence the poet, for his friends and companions; who, in a 
word, to uſe the terms of a * writer of excellent ſenſe, never 
ſaid, did, or thought, any thing unworthy a Roman. Paulus 
A milius, having found the precious treaſure he ſought, in the 
perſon of Metrodorus, left Athens well ſatisfied. _ 5 
He arrived in two days at Corinth. The citadel and iſthmus ü 
were an agreeable ſight to him. The firſt, which was ſituated 4 
| „ 5 | upon Bl Y 
* p. Scipio Z2Emilianvs.. vir a- | ae ftudiorum eminentiflimus ſeculi 
_viiis P. Africani paterniſque L. | ſui, qui nihil in vita niſi laudandum 
Pauli virtutibus ſimillimus; omni- | aut fecit, aut dixit ac ſenfit, Petere 
15 belli ac togæ dotibus, ingeniique | l, 1, c. 12. 
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upon the top of a mountain, abounded with ſtreams and 


fountains of exccedingly pure water; and the iſthmus, which 


ſeparated by a very ſmall neck of land two neighbouring ſeas, 


the one on the caſt, and the other on the welt of it. 

Sicyon and Argos, two very illuftrious cities, were the next 
in his way, and afterwards Epidaurus, leſs opulent than the 
two others, but well known from the famous temple of Æſcu- 
lapius, where he ſaw an infinite multitude of rich preſents, 
the offerings of ſick perſons, out of gratitude for the cures 
they imagined to have received from that god. . 

Sparta was not diſtinguiſhed by the magnificence of its 


buildings, but by the wiſdom of its laws, cuſtoms, and diſ- 


cipline. | | | 
"Hades taken Megalopolis in his way, he arrived at Olym- 
Plas where he ſaw abundance of things worthy of admiration; 
ut when he caſt his eyes upon the ftatue of Jupiter, Phidias's 
maſter-piece, he was as much ftruck, fays Livy, as if he had 
ſeen the god himſelf, and cried out, that This Jupiter of 
Phidias was the exact Fupiter of Homer. Imagining himſelf 


in the Capitol, he offered a more ſolemn ſacrifice here than 


he had done any where elſe. 
Having made the tour of Greece in this manner, without 
giving himſelf any trouble to know people's thoughts in re- 
gard to Perſens, and to avoid giving the allies any cauſe of 
diſcontent, he returned to Demetrias. He had met on his 
way a number of Ætolians, who came to inform him of an 
unhappy accident which had befallen their city. He ordered 
them to attend him at Amphipolis. Having received advice, 
that the ten commiſſioners had already paſſed the fea, he quitted 
all other affairs, and went to meet them at Apollonia, which 
was only one day's journey from Amphipolis. He was ver 
much ſurprized to meet Perſeus there, whom his guards fuß. 
fered to go about with abundance of liberty, for which he 
afterwards warmly reproved Sulpitius, to whoſe care he had 
confided that important priſoner. He put him, with Philip 
his ſon, into the hands of Poſthumius, with orders to guard 
him better. For his daughter and younger ſon, he cauſed 
them to be brought from Samothracia to Amphipolis, where 
he ordered ſuch care to be taken of them as their birth and 
condition required. | * | 8 
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* To have ſo well expreſſed the idea all the majelly of Gd is much more ts 
that of Homer, | 


of Homer is bigbly to the praiſe of Phi- 
dias; but the baving ſo twell conceived 
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172 THE HISTORY OF 
The commiſſioners CY being come thitker, as had been 
agreed on by them, and having entered the chamber of the 


aſſembly, where a great number of Macedonians were preſent, 
e took his ſeat in his tribunal, and after having cauſed 


filence to be made by the crier, Paulus Emilius repeated in 


Latin the regulations made by the ſenate and by himſelf, in 
conjunction with the commiſſioners, relating to Macedonia. 
The principal articles were, that Macedonia was declared 
free; that it ſnould pay the Romans only half the tribute paid 
the king, which was fixed at the ſum of 100 talents, or 
200,000 crowns ; that it ſhould have a public council, com- 
Toſed of a certain number of ſenators, wherein all affairs 

ſhould be diſcuſſed and adjudged ; that it ſhould be divided 
for the future into four regions or cantons, that ſhould each 
have their council, in which particular affairs ſhould be exa- 
mined ; and that no perſon ſhould contract marriage, or pur- 
Chaſe lands or houſes out of their own canton. Several other 
articles of leſs importance were annexed to theſe. The prætor 
Octavius, who was preſent in this aſſembly, explained the 
ſeveral articles in Greek, as Paulus Æmilius pronounced them 
in Latin. The article of liberty, and that for the diminution 
of tribute, gave the Macedonians exceeding pleaſure, who 
little expected them: but they looked upon the diviſion of 
Macedonia into different regions, that were not to have their 
uſual commerce with each other, like the rending a body in 
pieces, by ſeparating its members, which have no life, and 
- Jubſiſt only in their mutual ſupport of each other. 


The conſul fi) afterwards gave audience to the Etolians. 


I ſhall relate elſewhere the ſubject of it. | 
After thoſe foreign affairs were over, ] Paulus Amilius 
recalled the Macedonians into the afſembly, in order to put 
the laſt hand to his regulations. He ſpoke at firſt upon the 
ſenators, who were to: compoſe the public council, wherein 
the national affairs were to be tranſacted, and the choice of 
them was left to the people, A liſt was then read of the prin- 
cipal perſons of the country, who were to be ſent into Ttaly, 
with ſuch of their children as had attained the age of fifteen. 
This article ſeemed very hard at firſt ; but it was ſoon per- 
ceived, that it had been reſolved only for the better ſecurity 
of the people's liberty. For this lift included the great lords, 
pe of the army, commanders of the fleet, all ſuch as 
ad any offices at the court, or had been employed in em- 
baſſies, with many other officers accuſtomed to pay their court 
to the king in the abject manner of ſlaves, and to . 
others 


: (8) Liv. I. xlv. n. 29, 30. (i) Ibid, n. 31. * Ibid, n. 32. 
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others with inſolence.” Theſe were all rich perſons who 


lived at a great expence, had magnificent equipages, and 
would not eaſily be reduced to a quite different kind of life, 
in which liberty makes the whole people equal, and ſubjects 
all to the laws. They were therefore all ordered.to quit Ma- 
cedonia, and tranſport themſelves into Italy, upon pain of 
death ſor ſuch as diſobeyed. The regulations made for Ma- 
cedonia by Paulus Emilius were ſo reaſonable, that they did 
not ſeem calculated for conquered enemies, but for faithful 
allies, with whom there was entire reaſon to be fatisfied ; and 


the effects, from which the nature of laws are beſt known, 


proved, that there was nothing to be amended in the inſtitu- 
tions of that wiſe magiſtrate. | 45 

To theſe ſerious affairs CI) ſucceeded a celebration of games, 
for which preparations had long been making, and to which 
care had been taken to invite all the moſt conſiderable perſons 
in the cities of Aſia and Greece. The Roman general offered 
magnificent ſacrifices to the gods, and gave ſuperb feaſts; the 
king's treaſures ſupplying him abundantly with the means of 


defraying ſuch great expences; but for the good order and 


fine taſte obſervable in them, he was indebted ſolely to himſelf. 
For having ſo many thouſands to receive, he evidenced ſo 
nice a diſcernment, and ſo exact a knowledge of the quality of 


all the gueſts, that every one was age placed, and treated 


according to his rank-and merit; and there was nobody who 


had not reaſon to praiſe his politeneſs and generoſity. The 


Greeks could not ſufficiently admire, that even in games, till 
then unknown to the Romans, he ſhould inftance ſo diſtin- 
guiſhing a judgment and attention; and that a man employed 
in the greateſt, ſhould not neglect the leaſt propriety in ſmall 
affairs. | 2d | 


He had cauſed all the ſpoils that he did not think fit to 


carry to Rome to be piled up in one great heap ; bows, qui- 
vers, arrows, javelins, in a word, arms of all forts; and 
cauſed them to be diſpoſed of in form of trophies, With a 
torch in his hand, he ſet fire to them firſt himſelf, as his 
principal officers did after him, | 
He afterwards expoſed to the view of the ſpeQators, .upon 
a place raiſed expreſly for the occaſion, all that was richeſt 
and moſt magnificent in the ſpoils he had taken in Macedonia, 
and which were to be carried to Rome; rich moveables, ſta- 
tues, and paintings of the greateſt maſters, veſſels of gold, 
ſilver, copper, and ivory. Never had Alexandria, in the 
| f K He $5862 YU + times 
* (7) Plut in Paul, AEmil, p. 270. Liv, I. xlve n. 324 : 
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174 -T.H E: HI8 TORY; OF: : 
times of its greateſt opulence, beheld any thing like what was 
now exhibited. 5 | 5 
But the higheſt ſatisfaction Paulus Emilius received from 
his magnificence, and which was ſtill more grateful to ſelf- 
love, was to ſee, that in the midſt of ſo many extraordinary 
objects and curious fights, nothing was thought ſo wonderful, 
or ſo worthy of attention and admiration, as himſelf And 
as people were ſurprized at the ſine order of his table, he ſaid, 
with an air of pleaſantry, that the ſame genius which was 
neceſſary in diſpoſing a battle would ſerve alſo in regulating a 
feaſt; in the firſt, it rendered an army formidable to enemies; 
In the latter, an entertainment agreeable to gueſts. 5 
His diſintereſtedneſs and magnanimity were no leſs praiſed 
than his magnificence and politeneſs; for he never ſo much 
as faw the gold and ſilver found amongſt the king's treaſures, 
which amounted to very great ſums, but ordered it all to be 
delivered to treaſurers, in order to its being applied to the 
uſe of the public. He only permitted his ſons, who were 
fond of ſtudy, to keep the books of Perſeus's library for their 
own uſe. The young noblemen of thoſe times, and ſuch as 
were deſigned one 'day for the command of armies, did not 
profeſs a contempt for learning, nor believe it either unworthy 
of their birth, or unneceſſary to the profeſſion of arms. 
When Paulus A milius nn) had regulated all the affairs of 
Macedonia, he took leave of the Greeks, and after having 
exhorted the Macedonians not ta abuſe the liberty granted 
them by the Romans, and to preſerve it by good government 
and union, he ſet out for Epirus, with a decree of the ſenate, 
to abandon all the cities that had revolted to the king's party 
to be plundered by his troops. He had ſent alſo Scipio Naſica, 
and Fabius his * with part of the army, to ravage the 
country of the Illyrians, who had given aid to that. prince. 
The Roman general, being arrived in Epirus, thought it 
proper, for the more prudent execution of his commiſſion, 
that his deſign ſhould not be foreſeen. He therefore ſent 
officers into all the cities, under pretence of withdrawing the 
garriſons, in order that the Epirots ſhould enjoy the ſame 
liberty as the Macedonians. . So unworthy a ſtratagem was 
called prudence. He then ſignified to ten of the principal 
perſons of each city, that they ſhould bring all the gold and 
lilver in their houſes and temples upon a certain day into the 
market-place, to be laid up in the public treaſury, and diſ- 
tributed his troops into all the cities. Upon the day prefixed, 
all the gold and ſilver was brought early in the morning _ 
. 5 | tne 


| (=) Liv. . xlv. n. 33, 34 
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«the public place, and at ten of the clock the ſoldiers fell fu- 
riouſly upon the houſes that were abandoned to them to be 
plundered at their mercy. An hundred and fifty thouſand 
men were made ſlaves, and after the cities were pillaged, 
their walls were demoliſhed, the number of which wanted 
very little of ſeventy. The whole booty was ſold, and of the 
ſum raiſed by it, each of the horſe had about ten pounds 
ſterling (400 denarii) and each of the foot about five pounds, 


(200 denarii.) 


6 / 


After Paulus Emilius, contrary to his natural diſpoſition, | 


which was gentle and humane, had cauſed this decree to be 


put in execution, he advanced to the ſea at the city of Ori- 


cum. Some days after, Anicius having aſſembled the re- 


mainder of the Epirots and Acarnanians, ordered the princi- 


pal perſons of them, whoſe cauſe had been reſerved for the 
judgment of the ſenate, to follow him into Italy. 

Paulus Amilius, being (=) arrived at the mouth of the 
Tiber, entered that river in king Perſeus's galley, which had 
ſixteen benches of oars, and wherein was diſplayed, not on! 
the arms which had been taken, but all the rich ſtuffs and 
fineſt carpets of purple found amongſt the booty. All the 


Romans who came out to meet that galley, accompanied ir 
in crowds upon the fide of the river, and ſeemed to pore the 
proconſul an anticipation of the honours of the triump 


he had 
ſo well deſerved. But the ſoldiery, who had looked with a 
greedy eye upon the immenſe treaſures of the king, and had 


not had all the ſhare of them they had promiſed themſelves, 


retained a warm reſentment upon that account, and were very 
ill ſatisfied with Paulus Emilius. They openly reproached 
him with having treated them with too much rigour and au- 
thority, and ſeemed determined to refuſe him the honour of a 
triumph by their ſuffrages. The ſoldiers called that general's 
exactitude, in point of diſcipline, rigour; and their diſcon- 
tent, occaſioned by avarice, threw a falſe gloſs upon the ex- 
cellent qualities of Paulus Æmilius; to whom, however, they 
were obliged to do juſtice in their hearts, by acknowledging 
the ſuperiority of his merit in every thing. 

After ſome debates, a triumph was granted him. Never 
had any thing been ſo magnificent, It continued three days 
ſucceflively. I do not enter in this place into a particular ac- 
count of it; that ſeems foreign to the Grecian Hiſtory, The 
money in ſpecie carried in it, without reckoning an in- 
finite number of gold and ſilver veſſels, amounted to more 


than 1,250,000 /. ſterling. One ſingle cup of maſſy gold, 
i 17 . which 


| {n) Liv, Il, xlv. N, 35 40. : Plut. in Pauls Emil. Po 271. 
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which Paulus Emilius had cauſed to be made, and weighed 
ten talents, was valued for the gold only at 100,000 crowns, 
It was adorned with jewels, and conſecrated to Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus. 3 | 

\ Beſides theſe rich ſpoils and treaſures, which were carried 
in pomp, was ſeen the chariot of Perſeus, with his arms, and 
upon his arms his royal diadem. At ſome diſtance followed 
his children, with their governors, preceptors. and all the 
officers of their houſhold, who ſhedding tears held out their 
hands to the people, and taught thoſe little captives to do 
the ſame, and to endeavour, by their ſupplications and prayers, 
to move them in their favour. They were two ſons and a 
daughter, who had little ſenſe; of the greatneſs of their ca- 
lamity, from the tenderneſs of their years; a circumſtance 
which ſtill more excited compaſſion. All eyes were fixed upon 
them, whilſt their father was fcarce regarded, and in the 
midſt of the public joy, the people could not refrain from 
tears at ſo mournful a ſight. KITS | 
King Perſeus walked after his children and all their train, 
wrapt in a mourning cloke. His air and behaviour ſeemed 
to argue, that the exceſs of his misfortunes had turned his 
brain. He was followed by a troop of his friends and cour- 
tiers, who hanging down their heads and weeping, with their 
eyes always fixed upon him, ſufficiently explained to the ſpec- 
tators, that, little affected with their own misfortunes, they 
were ſenſible ſolely to thoſe of their king. $ 

It is ſaid, that Perſeus ſent to defire Paulus /Emilius not 

to exhibit him as a ſpectacle to the Romans, and to ſpare him 
the indignity of being led in triumph. Paulus Æmilius re- 
plied coldly; T he favour he aſſes of me is in his own power, he 
can procure it for himſelf. He reproached in thoſe few words 
his cowardice and exceſſive love of life, which the Pagans 
thought it incumbent on them to ſacrifice generouſly in ſuch 
conjun@ures. They did not know, that it is never lawful to 
attempt upon one's life, But Perſeus was not prevented by 
that conſideration. „ ; 
Paulus Amilius, ſeated in a ſuperb chariot, and magnifi- 
cently adorned, cloſed the march. He had his two ſons on 
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each ſide of him. : 

Whatever compaſſion he had for the misfortunes of Perſeus, 2 
and however inclined he might be to ſerve him, all he could 
do for him was to have him removed from the public priſon P, 
to a more commodious place. Himſelf and his bn Alexander 


were carried, by the order of the ſenate, to Alba, where he 
> ; Was 3 


I. 


* The talent weighed ſixty pounds, 
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4 was guarded, and ſupplied with money, furniture, and people 
4 to ſerve him. [Moſt authors agree, that he occaſioned his own 
UE death by abſtaining from food. He had reigned eleven years. 


Macedonia was not reduced into a province till ſome years 


d afterwards. | 1 > NH 
1 Cn. Octavius and L. Anicius were alſo granted the honour Sj 
d of a triumph; the firſt for his naval victories, and the other 8 
le for that he had gained in Illyria. | LAT | 
r Cctys, king of Thrace, ſent to demand his fon, who had 1 
10 been confined in priſon, after having been led in triumph. Wii 
5, He excuſed himſelf for his attachment to the party of Perſeus, | 
4 and offered a great ranſom for the priſoner. The ſenate, | 
A- without receiving his excuſes, replied, that having more re- 
ce gard to his ancient ſervices than late fault, they would ſend | 
In back his ſon, but without accepting any ranſom. That the "ul; 
he favours conferred by the Roman people were free and volun- il. 
m tary, and that they choſe rather to leave the price of them to wil 
x the gratitude and affection of thoſe they obliged, than to be 4% | 
in, paid immediately for them. | 1 
ed | POL | 4:18 
his 3 1 8 GH f 5 . 
21 THIS ſecond chapter includes the ſpace of ſomething more v1 
2 | than twenty years, from the defeat of Perſeus, to the taking: pil 1 
hey and deſtruction of Corinth by Mummius, at which time 1 
Greece was reduced into a Roman province. $1108 
Sect. I. ArrALus comes to Rome to congratulate the Romans Ta q 
upon their ſucceſs in Macedonia. The deputies of the Rhodians ME 1 
preſent themſelwes before the ſenate, and endeavour to appeaſe $11, 
their wrath. After long and warm ſolicitations, they prevail 1 
to be admitted into the alliance of the Roman people. Severity Th {hl 
exerciſed againſt the Mtolians. All of them in general, who 15/88 
had favoured PERSEUS, are cited to Rome, to anſwer for 110 . 
their conduct. A thouſand” Acheans carried thither : Pol x- i 
BIUS one of the. number, The ſenate baniſpes them into ſeveral 3 
towns of Italy. After ſeventeen years of baniſhment, they are | J 


— 
* 


ſent back into their own country; when. only 300 of them re- 
mained. | ; 


—— — 
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Coo A MON'GS'TT the different embaſſies from kings and 
ſtates, which came to Rome after the victory over - 

Perſeus, Attalus, Eumenes's brother, drew upon him, (y) more 

| AS i dP than 


(0) A. M. 3837. Ant. J. C. 167, . Polyb. Legat. xcill, Lie. 
L. xv. n. 19, 20, | | 
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178 THE NI DEF 
than all others, the eyes and attention of the Romans. The 
ravages committed by the Aſiatick Gauls in the kingdom of 
ergamus, had laid Attalus under the neceſſity of going to 
Rome, to implore the republick's aid againft thoſe Barbarians. 
Another ſtill more ſpecious reaſon had obliged him to make 
that voyage. It was neceſſary to congratulate the Romans 
upon their laſt victory, and to receive the applauſes he de- 
ſerved for the part he had taken in the war againſt Perſeus, 


was received at Rome with all the marks of honour and amity 
that a prince could expect, who had approved, in the army 
in Macedonia, a conſtant and determinate attachment for the 
Romans. He had a moſt honourable reception, and made 
his entrance into the city attended by a very numerous train. 

All theſe honours, the real cauſe of which he did not pene- 
trate, made him conceive thoughts and hopes, which perhaps 
had never entered into his mind, if not ſuggeſted to him. 
The greateſt part of the Romans had no longer any eſteem or 
aſfection for mods. His ſecret negotiations with Perſeus, 
of which they had been apprized, made them believe that 
prince had never been heartily on their fide, and that he only 
waited an occaſion to declare againſt them. Full of this pre- 


vate converſations with Attalus, adviſed him not to mention 
the buſineſs his brother had ſent him to treat ; but to ſpeak 
ſolely of what related to himſelf. They gave him to under- 
ftand, that the ſenate, to whom Eumenes was become ſuf- 
PEN and even odious, from his having appeared to waver 
ztween Perſeus and the Romans, had thoughts of depriving 
him of part of his kingdom, and to give it to himſelf, upon 
whom they could rely as an aſſured friend incapable of chang- 
ing. We may perceive here the maxims of the Roman policy; 
and thefe detached lines may ſerve to unveil it upon other 
occaſions, when more attentive to conceal itſelf. 8 
The temptation was delicate to a prince, who, without 
doubt, did not want ambition, and who was not of a charac- 
ter to reject ſuch pleaſing hopes, when they preſented them- 
felves to him without being ſolicited. He likened therefore 
to theſe diſcourſes and this propoſal, and the rather, becauſe 
they came from ſome of the principal perſons of Rome, whoſe 


affair went ſo far, that he promiſed them to demand in the 
ſenate, that part of his brother's kingdom ſhould be given 
to him. N 
. Attalus 
I ; : | 


and for having ſhared with them in all the dangers of it. He 


judice, fome of the moſt diſtinguiſhed Romans, in their pri- 


wildom he efteemed, and whoſe probity he reſpected. The 
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Aͤttalus had a phyſician in his train, called Stratius, whom 
Eumenes, ſuſpecting his brother, had ſent with him to Rome, 


to have an eye upon his conduct, and to recall him to his duty 
by good counſel, if he ſhould happen to depart from it. 


Stratius had wit and penetration, and his manners were very 


inſinuating, and well adapted to perſuaſion. Having either 
diſcovered, or learnt from Attalus himſelf, the deſign that 
had been inſtilled into him, he took the advantage of ſome 
favourable moments to open himſelf to him. He repreſented, 


That the kingdom of Pergamus, weak of itſelf, and but 


very lately eſtabliſhed, had ſubſiſted, and been improve! ſole- 
ly by the union and good underſtanding of the brothers who 


poſſeſſed it. That only one of them, indeed, enjoyed the 
name of king, and wore the diadem; but that they all 
reigned in effect. That Eumenes, having no male iſſue, 


(for the ſon he had afterwards, and who ſucceeded him, was 
not then in being) he could leave his throne only to his next 
brother. That his right to the ſucceſſion of the kingdom 
was therefore inconteſtable; and that, conſidering the age and 
infirmities of Eumenes, the time for ſuch ſueceſſion could 
not be very remote. And wherefore then ſhould he antici- 
pate and haften, by a violent and criminal undertaking, what 
would ſoon happen in a, juſt and natural manner? Did he 
defire to divide the kingd6m with his brother, or to deprive 


him of it entirely? if he had only a part of it, both of them, 


weakened by ſuch diviſion, and expoſed to the enterprizes of 


their neighbours, - might be equally undone in the conſe- 
quence. That if he propoicd to reign alone, what would 
become of his elder brother? Would he reduce him to live 
as a private perſon, or ſend him, at his years, into baniſn- 


ment? or, in a word, would he cauſe him to be put to 


death? That he did not doubt, but ſuch thoughts muſt 


give him horror. That, not to ſpeak of the fabulops ac- 
counts of the tragical effects of fraternal diſcord, the recent 


example of Perſeus might remind him of them. That that 
- unfortunate prince, who had torn the ſcepter from his bro- 


ther, by ſnedding his blood, purſued by the divine venge- 


- ance, had lately laid down the ſame ſcepter at the feet of a 


victor, in the temple of Samothracia, and in a manner before 


the eyes, and by the order of the gods who preſide there, the 


witneſſes and avengers of his guilt, That he was aſſured, 


the very perſons, who leſs out of friendſhip for him, than 
II- WIIIl for Enmenes, gave him at prefent ſuch pernicious 


counſels, would be the ſirſt to praiſe his tender and conſtant 


affection for his brother, if he continued faithfully attached 


to 
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to him to the laſt. Stratius added the extreme danger 
to which Attalus would expoſe the kingdom of Pergamus in 


_ Invade it. | | FS) | | 
How unworthy- was it of the Romans to kindle and blow 
up the fire of diſcord in this manner between brothers! Of 
What value muſt a fincere, prudent, and diſintereſted friend 
appear at ſuch a time! What an advantage is it for a prince to 
give thoſe who approach him the liberty of ſpeaking freely, 
and without reſerve to him; and of being known by them in 
that light! The wiſe remonſtrances of Stratius had their 
effect with Attalus. That prince, having been introduced 
into the ſenate, without ſpeaking againſt his brother, or 
demanding a diviſion of the kingdom of Pergamus, contented: 
. himſelf with congratulating the ſenate, in. the name of Eu- 
menes and his brothers, upon the victory gained in. Mace- 
donia. He modeſtly diſplayed the zeal and affection with 
which he had ſerved in the war againſt Perſeus, _ He deſired, 


that they would ſend ambaſſadors. to check the inſolence of 


the Gauls, and to reduce them to their former ſtate ; and. 


- concluded with requeſting, thas the inveſtiture of Anus and 


Maronza, cities of 'Thrace, might be given. to him, which: 


F. Places had been conquered by Philip, father of Perſeus, and 


the poſſeſſion diſputed with him by Eumenes.. 
he ſenate, imagining that Attalus would demand another 


audience, in order to ſpeak in particular of his 8 | 
eforehand. 


ambaſſadors according to his. demand, and made the 


upon yur of his brother's dominions, promiſed 


to ſen 
prince the uſual preſents. "They promiſed befides to put him 


into poſſeſſion of the two cities, as he deſired. But when it 


was known that he had left Rome, the ſenate, offended to find 
that he had done nothing they expected from him, and not 


being able to be revenged upon him in any other manner, 


revoked the promiſe they had made him; and, before the 
prince was out of Italy, declared Anus and Maronza free 
and independent cities. They ſent however, an embaſly to 
the Gauls, at the head of which was P. Licinius; but with 
very different inſtructions to thoſe demanded by Attalus.. 
The Roman policy took off the maſk entirely at this time, and 
ſhewed an aſpect very unlike the frankneſs and probity of their 
. anceſtors, | 7 £3 735 
The ſenate ſome days (q ) after gave audience to the Rho- 
dians, which made a great noiſe. They were at firſt refuſed 


to be heard, as having rendered themſelves unworthy of that 
| EE honour 


(7) Polyb, Legat, xciii—xcix, e & civ. Liv. I, xly, n. 20=25, 


the preſent conjuncture, when the Gauls were preparing to 
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- honour by their conduct, and even a declaration of war 
againſt them was talked of. Rhodes, alarmed at it, ſent two 
new deputies. Having obtained admittance to the ſenate with 
great —— they appeared there as i dreſſed 
In mourning habits, and with their faces bathed in their tears. 
Aſtymedes ſpoke, and with a voice interrupted with ſighs, 
took upon him the defence of his unfortunate country. He 
took great care not to ſhew at firſt his deſire to juſtify it. He 
knew, that it had juſtly incurred the anger of the Roman 
people; he confeſſed its faults; he called to mind the indiſ- 
creet embaſſy, which the inſolent pride of the erator who 


ee had rendered ſtill more criminal: but he begged the 
le 


nate to make ſome difference between the entire body of the, 
nation, and a few private perſons diſavowed by them, and 
whom they were ready to deliver up. He repreſented, that 
there were no republick nor city, that did not include ſome 
bad members. That after all, there was no other crime ob- 


- jeted to them but words; fooliſh” indeed, raſh, extravagant 


(which he confeſſed to be the charaReriſticks and failings 
of his nation) but ſuch as wiſe perſons ſeldom lay much 


ſtreſs upon, or puniſh with exceeding rigour, no more than 
Jupiter aims his thunders at all that ſpea 


with little reſpe& 
of his divinity. But,” faid he, the neutrality, obſery- 
ed by us in the late war, is looked upon as a certain proof 
* of our enmity in regard to you. Is there a tribunal in 
© the world, wherein the intention, when without effect, is 
„ puniſhed as the action itſelf? But let your ſeverity be car- 
ce ried to that exceſs,. at moſt the puniſhment can only fall on 


„ thoſe who have had this intention, and then the majority 


of us are innocent. Admitting even that this neutrality 
« and ination make us all criminal; ought the real ſervices 
«© we have rendered you, in the two preceding wars, to be 
& deemed as nothing, and will they not cover the omiſſion im- 
«« puted to us in the faſt ? Let Philip, Antiochus, and Perſeus 

Las witneſs now in our cauſe. The voices of the two firſt 


vill certainly be for us, and abſolve us; and for the third, 


<« at moſt, and in the ſevereſt ſenſe,/the ſentence muſt appear 
«© doubtful and uncertain. Can you then, according to this. 
“ ſtate of the queſtion, paſs a fatal decree againſt Rhodes; 
for you are nom upon the point of deciding, whether it 
© ſhall ſubſiſt any longer, or be entirely deſtroyed? You may 
declare war againſt us; but not a ſingle Rhodian will take 
„ | ; 4 up 
* Neque moribus neque legibus | rire, ſi nihil fecerit quo id fiat, 
ullius civitatis ita comparatum | att damnetur. Liu. 
elle, ut ſiquis vellet inimicum pe- 
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up Arms againſt you. If you perſiſt in your reſentment, we 
demand time to go and report our deputation, at Rhodes, 
and at that moment our whole city, men, women, and free 
* perſons, will embark, with all our eſtates and effects; we 
* will abandon our houſhold gods, as well publick as pri- 
% vate, and come to Rome, where, after we have thrown our 
4 gold and filver, and all we have, at your feet, we will de- 
liver up ourſelves, our wives and our children, to your diſ- 
* cretion. We will ſuffer here before your eyes, whatever 
% you ſhall think fit to inflict upon us, If Rhodes is con- 
'«© demned to be plundered and ſet on fire, at leaſt we ſhall 
* ſpare ourſelves the ſight of that calamity. You may by 
« your reſolves declare yourſelves our enemies; but there is 
4 à ſecret ſenſe in the bottom of our hearts, that declares 
«© quite the contrary, and aſſures us, that whatever hoſtilities 
% you may act againſt us, you will never find us otherwiſe 
«© than friends and ſervants. “ . . 
After this diſcourſe, the deputies proſtrated themſelves 
upon the earth, and held out their hands towards the ſenators 
with olive branches in them, to demand peace. When they 
were withdrawn, by order of the ſenate, they proceeded to 
vote upon the affair. All who had ſerved in Macedonia in 
quality of conſuls, pretors, or lientenants,. and who had 
moſt experienced their fooliſh pride and enmity to the Romans, 
were very much againft them. M. Portius Cato, the cele- 
brated cenſor, known by the ſeverity of his character, which 
often roſe to hardneſs of heart, was ſoftened at this time in 
favour of the Rhodians, and ſpoke for them with great warmth 
and eloquence. Livy does not repeat his diſcourſe, becauſe 
it was then extant in a work Cato's own, intitled, De 
Originibus, wherein he hag inſerted his own orations. 
The world has reaſon to regret the loſs. of ſo valuable a 
collection. Aulus Gellius (7) has preſerved ſome fragments 
of this diſcourſe of Cato's; by which it appears, he made 
[ uſe of almoſt the ſame reaſons with the ambaſſadors of Rhodes. 
| I ſhall cite ſome paſſages of it at the bottom of the page, to 
| 1 aſſiſt the reader in knowing and diſtinguiſhing the manly and 
1 - energical ſtyle, which characterized the Roman eloquence in 
' thoſe ancient times, when more attention was had to the force 
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| of thoughts, than to the eloquence of words. 

| Cato begins his diſcourſe by repreſenting to the Romans, 
{ "4 Fi 62S HET IEEE EHSSTR at 
b | e (r) Liv. I. vii. c. 5. 


1. * Scio ſolere pleriſque homini- | ſuperbiam atque ferociam avge- 
1 bus Tebus ſecundis atque prolixisſcere atque creſcere: quod mib!1 

atque proſperis animum excellere, | nune magnæ cure eſt, qui bxc 
| 
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that they ought not to abandon themſelves to the extravagance ' 
of exceſſive joy. That proſperity generally excites pride and 


inſolence. That he apprehends, in the preſent caſe, they 
may form reſolutions, which may draw ſome misfortune upon 
Rome, and cauſe the frivolous joy, to which they give them- 
felves up, to vaniſh like a dream. Adverſity,” ſays he, 


cc 


WO 


cc 
«c 


46 
cc 


cc 
cc 
«c 
cc 
cc 
cc 


in humbling the ſpirit, reſtores us to our reaſon, and 
teaches us what is neceſſary to be done. Proſperity, on the 
contrary, hurries us in a manner out of our way, by the joy 
it occaſions, and makes us loſe ſight of the meaſures, which 
a calm ſituation of mind would enable us to diſcern, and 
execute. It is therefore, fathers, I am abſolutely of op1» 
nion, that we ſhould defer the deciſion of this affair, till 
having recovered from the violent emotions of our joy, we 
may be maſters of ourſelves, and capable of deliberating 
with more maturity.” He adds, That he indeed believes 
the Rhodians were far from defiring that the Romans 
ſhould have conquered Perſeus; but that they had ſuck 


„ ſentiments in common with all other ſtates; ſentiments, 
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which did not proceed from their enmity to the Romans, 
but from the love of their own liberty ; for which they 


had juſt cauſe to fear, when there ſhould be none in a con- 


dition to diſpute empire with us, and we ſhould become 
abſolute maſters of all nations. For the reſt the Rhodians' 
did not aid Perſeus. 'Their whole * crime, by the conſent 
of their moſt violent accuſers, is to have intended todeclare 
war againſt us. But how long has the will, the intention 
only, been a crime? Is. there any one amongſt us, that 
would be willing to ſubje& himſelf to this rule? For 
my part, I am ſure, I would not. The + Rhodians, 


it is ſaid, are proud. I ſhould be very ſorry that my 


children could juſtly make me that reproach. But 
pray, in what does their pride affect us? Would it 
{Pave 1 85 9 ; -- 3% + on 


res tam ſecunde proceflit, nequid | cit, ita dieit; hoſtes voluiſſe fieri. 


in 


Et quis tandem eſt noſtrüm, qui, 


conſulendo adverfi eveniat, 


quod noſtras fecundas res confu- 
tet; neve hæc letitia nimis luxu- 
rioſe eveniat. Adverſæ res ſe do- 
mant, & docent quid opus ſit facto: 
ſecundæ res Iztitia tranſverſum 
trudere ſo'ent 4 recte conſulendo 


atque intelligendo. Quo majore 
opere edico ſnadeoque uti hæc 
res aliquot dies proferatur, dum 
ex tanto gaudio in poteſtatem noſtram 
redeamus. . 

* Qui acerrime adverſus eos di- 


| 


quod ad ſeſe attinet, æquum cen- 
feat quempiam pœnas dare ob eam 
rem, quod arguatur male facere 
voluiſſe? nemo opinor: nam ego, 
uod ad me attinet nolim. 1 
I Rhodienſes ſuperbos eſſe aiunt, 
id objectantes quod mihi a liberis 
| meis minime deci velim. Sint ſane 
ſuperbi, Quid id ad nos attinet ? 
Idne iraſcimini, ſiquis ſuperbior en 
quam nos? ä | 
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« become us to make it a crime in them to be prouder than 


„„ | PETE i 
The opinion of ſo grave and venerable a ſenator, as Cato, 
prevented a war againſt the Rhodians. The anſwer given 
them d1d not declare them enemies, nor treat them as allies ; 
but continued them in ſuſpence. They were ordered to re- 
move their governors from the cities of Lycia and Caria. 
Thoſe provinces were given up to them after the defeat of An- 
tiochus, and now taken from them by way of puniſhment. 
They were ordered alſo to evacuate Caunus and Stratonice. 
They had bought the firſt for two hundred talents (about 
25, Oool.) of Ptolemy's general, and the ſecond had been 
given them by Antiochus and Seleucus; they drew from 
thoſe two cities an annual revenue of 120. talents (or 15,0001.) 
At the ſame time the ſenate granted the iſland of Delos 
an exemption from cuſtoms, which conſiderably dimi- 
niſhed the revenues of the Rhodians. For inſtead of a million 
of drachma's (about 25,0001. ſterling) to which the re- 
venue from thoſe cuſtoms amounted before, it paid afterwards 
only 150,000. (about three thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty 
pounds ſterling.) _ 12 . 
The ſenate's anſwer, having diſpelled at Rhodes the fear 
that the Romans would take arms againſt the republick, 
made all other evils appear light, as it is common for the 
expectation of great misfortunes to make people next to in- 
ſenſible of ſmall ones. How hard ſoever thoſe orders were, 
they ſubmitted to them, and put them in, immediate execu- 
tion. T hey decreed, at the ſame time, a crown of gold to the 
Romans, of the value of * 10,000 pieces of gold, and choſe 
their admiral Theodotus to preſent it. He had orders to ſo- 
licit the alliance of the Romans. The Rhodians had not de- 
manded it till then, though for almoſt i 40 years they had 
ſhared in the moſt glorious expeditions of that republick; 
which was a fetch of their politicks. They were not for ham- 
pering their liberty with the chains of oaths and treaties; that 
continuing free, and their own maſters, they might either 
aid the kings in diſtreſs, or be ſupported by them upon oc- 
caſion. In the preſent conjuncture, they earneſtly demand- 
ed to be admitted as allies, not to ſecure themſelves againlt 
other powers, for they were in no apprehenſions of any be- 
ſides the Romans; but to remove, by that change, all fuſpi- 
cions that might have been conceived to the prejudice of 
their republick. 'The alliance was not, however, granted 
526 | 5 them 


twelve ſhillings, or thereaboutss 
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them at this time. They did not obtain it till the following 


year; nor then, without long and warm ſolicitations. 'Tibe- 


rius Graechus, at his return from Aſia, whither he had been 


ſent in quality of commiſſioner, to examine into its condition, 
was of great ſervice to them upon this occaſion. He declared 


that the Rhodians had punctually obeyed the ſenate's orders, 


and had condemned the partiſans of Perſeus to death. After 


ſo favourable a report, the Rhodians were admitted into the 


alliance of the Roman people. 
I have before obſerved, C) that the Ætolians had pre- 
ſented themſelves before Paulus Amilius in mourning habits, 


at his return from his expedition into Greece, and that he had 
given them audience at Amphipolis. The ſubje& of their 


complaints was, that Lyciſchus and Tiſippus, whom the cre- 
dit of the Romans, to whoſe intereſts - they were devoted, 
rendered very powerful in Ætolia, had ſurrounded the ſenate 
with ſaldiers, lent them by Bibius, who commanded in the 
province for the Romans ; that they had put to death 550 of 
the principal perſons of the nation, whoſe ſole crime was, 
their having ſeemed to favour Perſeus ; that a great number 
of others had been ſent into baniſhment, and that the eſtates 
both of the one and the other had been abandoned to their 
accuſers. The enquiry was confined to knowing, not on 


which fide the injuſtice and violence had been committed, 


but whether the parties concerned had been for Perſeus or the 


Romans. The murderers were acquitted. The dead were 


declared to have been killed, and the exiles to have been 
baniſhed, juſtly, Bibius only was condemned for having 
lent his aid in this bloody execution: but why condemned, 
if it was juſt? or, if not, why were thoſe acquitted, who 
had been the principal authors of it? $51 4 PIT 


This ſentence gave great terror to all who had expreſſed | 


any inclination for Perſeus, and exceedingly increaſed the 
pride and inſolence of the partiſans of Rome. The principal 
perſons of each city were divided into three factions. 
The one were entirely devoted to the Romans; others 


adhered to the party of 'the kings; both gan. their 
. | 


court to their 8 by abject flatteries, and thereby 
rendering themſelves powerful in their cities, which they 


held in an oppreſſive ſubjection. A third kind of citizens, in 
oppoſition to the other two, obſerved a kind of medium, 


neither taking part with the Romans nor the kings; but pub- 
lickly aſſerting the defence of their laws and liberty. The 


latter, at bottom, were much eſteemed and beloved in their 
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ſeveral: cities; but were in no authority. All offices, embaſ-- 


ges, honours, and rewards, were conferred ſolely upon. thoſe 
who 


and they employed their credit in utterly deſtroying all thoſe 


who differed from themſelves in opinion. 


- % R 


In this view they repaired in great numbers, from all parts | 
oß Greece, to the ten commiſſioners, appointed by the ſenate 


fo regulate affairs. They gave them to underftand, that be- 
fides thoſe who had declared publickly for Perſeus, there were 
abundance of others, ſecretly the enemies of Rome, who, un- 
der the colour of aſſerting liberty, influenced the whole people 


againſt them, and that thoſe cities would never continue quiet, 


and perfectly ſubject to the Romans, unleſs, after the contrary 
party were entirely reduced, the authority of thoſe, who had 
only the intereſt of the. commonwealth at heart, was fully 
eſtabliſhed. The ten commiſfioners perfectly reliſhed thoſe 
reaſons, and made them the rule of their conduct. What 
juftice could be expected from an aſſembly that was determined 
to conſider, and treat all as criminals, who were not of the 


Roman party, and to reward all that ſhould declare themſelves 


their accuſers and enemies, with. abundant graces and fa- 
vours # We ſee here to what lengths ambition and the luſt of 
empire carry mankind. They make men blind to all ſenſe 


of duty and decency, and induce them to ſacrifice juſtice, 


.as well as every thing elſe, when it oppoſes their views, The 
.virtue of the Pagans was but a weak, and. very fluctuating 
principle. | OD and ta | 
That appears evidently upon this occafion. The Roman 
general, to whoma liſt had been given of all thoſe who were 
ſuſpected, ordered them to attend him from Ætolia, Acar- 
nania, Epirus, and Bœotia, and to follow him to Rome, 
there to make their defence. Commiſſioners were ſent allo 
into Aſia, in order to take informations againſt ſuch as, in 
publick or private, had favoured Perſeus. - TE 
Of all the ſmall ſtates of Greece (19, none gave the Roman 
republick ſo much umbrage as the Achæan league, which 
till then had continued formidable by the number and valeur 
of their troops, by the ability of their generals, and, above 
all, by the union that reigned between all the cities of which 
it was compoſed. 'The Romans, jealous of a power that 
might prove an obſtacle to their ambitious deſigns, 1 
if tbey ſhould join the king of Macedonia, or the king of 
Syria, ſpared no pains to weaken it, by introducing 3 
„ | ; .” 00 
% A.M, 3837. Ant. J. C. 167, Liv, l. xlv. n: 371. Pauſan, in 
Achaic, p. 416, 417. ; B | 


eſpouſed the Roman intereſt, after the defeat of Perſeus ; 
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1 and gaining creatures, whom they raiſed by their eredit to 
ſe all employments, and by whoſe means they decided in all 
* the aſſemblies of che league. We have ſeen what paſſed in 
ſe the affair of the Spartan exiles. But it was in the conjunc- 
ture we now ſpeak of, the Romans gave the laſt ſtroke to 
ts their liberty. I e © 
te After the defeat of Perſeus, Callicrates, to complete witlt 
e- the Romans, to whom he had ſold himſelf, the ruin of the 
TC partiſans of liberty, whom he looked upon as his enemies, 
in- had the boldneſs to accuſe by name all thoſe to the ten com- 
ple miſſioners, whom he ſuſpected to have had any inclination to 
et, ſupport Perſeus. They did not think it would ſuffice to write 
ary to the Achæans, as they had done to other ſtates, that they 
ad ſhould ſend ſuch of their citizens to Rome, as were accuſed , 
Ny of having favoured Perſens ; but they ſent two deputies to de- 
ofe Clare in perſon that order to the league. Two reaſons indu- 
hat ced them to act in this manner. The firſt was, their fear 
ned that the Achæans, who were very jealous of their liberty, and 
the full of valour, ſhould refuſe obedience to the letters that 
Ives ſnould be wrote them; and that Callicrates, and the other 
fa- informers, would run the riſque of their lives in the aſſembly: 
of the ſecond, becauſe in the letters, which had been found 


enſe amongſt Perſeus's papers, nothing appeared to convjict the 


tice, accuſed Achæans. 


» 


The The two commiſſioners ſent into Achaia, were C. Clau- 
ting dius and Cn. Domitius Anobarbus. One of them, more 
abandoned to injuſtice than, the other, (Pauſanias does not 

man ſay which) complained in the aſſembly, that many of the 
were moſt powerful perſons of the league had aſſiſted Perſeus againſt 
\ car- the Romans, and demanded, that they ſhould be condemned 
ome, as deſerving death, after which he ſhould name them. The 
alſo whole aſſembly was ſhocked at this propoſal, and cried out on 
is, in all ſides, that it was an unheard-of thing to condemn per- 


to make known the guilty. Upon repeated inſtances to ex- 
plain himſelf, he replied, at the ſuggeſtion of Callicrates, 
that all who had been in office, and commanded the armies, 


above had rendered themſelves guilty of that crime. Xeon, upon 
which that, who was a perſon of great credit, and very much re- 
r that ll fpefted by the league, ſpoke to this effect: I have com- 
>cially ** manded the armies, and have had the honour to be the 
ing © chief magiſtrate of the league; I proteſt, that I have never 
iſions, acted in any thing contrary to the intereſts of the Romans, 

and N which I am ready to prove either in the aſſembly of the 
uſan. in 


Achzans, or at Rome before the ſenate.” The Roman 
g e e took 


ſons before it was declared who they were, and preſſed him .. 
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took hold of this expreſſion, as favourable to his deſigns, + 

and decreed, that all thoſe who had been charged by Calli- 

crates, ſhould be ſent to Rome, in order to juſtify themſelves 

there, The whole aſſembly was in the higheſt aflition upon 
this ſentence. Nothing like it had ever been known, even | 
under Philip, or his ſon Alexander, Thoſe princes, though | 
irreſiſtibly powerful, never conceived the thought of cauſing 
ſuch as oppoſed them to be brought into Mon, but re- 


ferred the trying of them to the council of the Amphictyons, 

their natural — Fab The Romans did not imitate their mo- t 

deration ; but by a conduct, which may juſtly be called ty- p 

rannical, cauſed above a thouſand of the moſt confiderable ] 

citizens of the Achæan league to be ſeized. and conveyed: to { 

| Rome. Callicrates became more than ever the object of h 

| horror and deteſtation to all the Achzans. All people avoid- h 
ed meeting him, and ſhunned his preſence as- an infamous h 

It | traitor; and no one would bathe in the publick baths after e 
| him, till the water had been firſt emptied out of them. _ h 
i'll. Polybius, the celebrated hiſtorian, was of the number of t] 
Wl theſe exiles. We have ſeen Lycortas, his father, diſtinguiſh tl 
i himſelf by the fortitude and conſtancy with which he ſupport- C1 
4 ed the intereſts of the Achæan league during his government tl 
— 1 of it. He had taken particular care of the education of his K 
i || ſon. In regard to policy, Polybius had Lycortas his father, ſh 
Ml a great ſtateſman, for his maſter; and for war, Philopœmen, to 
10 one of the moſt able and intrepid generals of antiquity, It a 
1 was under theſe tutors he imbibed thoſe learned leſſons of fo 
1 government and war, which he practiſed himſeif, and has m 
1 tranſmitted to poſterity in his writings. 7 It, 
1 As ſoon as he arrived at Rome, whither his reputation had ca 
We | reached before him, his merit made the greateſt men of the di 
4 republick cultivate his friendſhip. He was particularly inti- to 
1 mate with the two ſons of Paulus Emilius, the eldeft of to 
Wu whom had been adopted into the family. of the Fabii, and to 
By the youngeſt into that of the Scipios. The latter had been Int 
19 adopted by P. Cornelius Scipio, ſon of Scipio Africanus, pai 
1 who conquered Hannibal. I have enlarged ſufficiently, in the 
Wo the concluſion of the hiſtory of the Carthaginians, upon the 
vi 1 the intimate friendſhip of Polybius with this ſecond ſon of the 
4h it Paulus ZEmilius, who afterwards conquered Carthage and mo 
Wl | Numantia. That young Roman perceived the value of ſuch wa; 
1 a friend, and knew how to apply bis leſſons and counſels to tha 
W | the beſt advantage. It is very probable, that Polybius com- _ | 


poſed the greateſt part of his hiſtory, or, atleaſt, collected his den 
materials for it, at Rome. 5 | 1 
When 
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When the Achæans arrived at Rome, the ſenate, without 
hearing or examining their cauſe, ſuppoſing, without any 
foundation, and contrary to the moſt known truth, that they 
had been tried and ſentenced in the aſſembly of the Achæans, 


baniſhed them into different towns of Italy. Polybius was 


excepted from that number. 1 | 

The Achzans Cu), ſurprized and afflicted with the fate of 
their countrymen, ſent deputies to Rome, to demand that 
the ſenate would vouchſafe to take cognizance of their cauſe. 
They were anſwered, . that it had been done, and that they 
bad adjudged it themſelves. Upon that reply, the Achzans 
ſent back the ſame deputies to Rome, (with Eurzas at their 
head) to proteſt again before the ſenate, that thoſe Achzans 
had never been heard by their country, and that their affair 
had never been brought to a trial. Euræas, in conſequence, 
entered the ſenate with the other deputies who accompanied 
him, and declared the orders he had received, praying, that 
they would take cognizance of the accuſation, and not ſuffer 
the accuſed to periſh, without paſſing ſentznce upon the 
crime they were charged with. That it were to be wiſhed 
the ſenate would examine the affair themſelves, and make 
known the guilty; but, in caſe their other great affairs 
ſhould not afford them leiſure for ſuch enquiry, they had only 


to refer it tothe Achzans, who would do them juſtice in ſuch 


a manner, as ſhould evidence the greatneſs of their averſion 
for the culpable. Nothing was more equitable than this de- 
mand, and the ſenate was very much at a loſs how to anſwer 
it. On the one ſide, they did not think it proper to try the 
cauſe, for the accuſation was groundleſs; on the other, to 
diſmiſs the exiles, without paſling judgment upon them, was 


to loſe irrecoverably all their friends in Achaia. The fenate, 


to leave the Greeks no hopes of retrieving their exiles, and 


to render them thereby more ſubmiſſive to their orders, wrote 


into Achaia to Callicrates, and. into the other ftates to the 


_ partiſans of the Romans, that it did not appear to them, that 


the return of the exiles conſiſted with theirs, or the intereſt of 
their country. This anſwer not only threw the exiles, but all 
the people of Greece, into a conſternation. An univerſal 
mourning - ſucceeded it. They were convinced, that there 


Was nothing farther to hope for the accuſed Achæans, and 


that their baniſhment was perpetual. 


However (x), they ſent new deputies, with inſtructions to 


demand the return of the exiles; but as ſuppliants, and as a 
favour ; leſt in taking upon them their defence, they ſhould 
| | we 5 oe 7 On 


| («) Polyb. Legat, ev. (x) Ibid, cxxi, 
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ſeem ever ſo little to oppoſe the will of the ſenate. 'There 
did not eſcape any thing in their harangue, that was not very 
well weighed, and ſufficiently reſerved. Notwithſtanding 
which, the ſenate continued inflexible, and declared, that 
they would perſiſt in theregulations already made. 
The Achæans (y) would not be rejected, and appointed 
ſeveral deputations at different times, but with no better 
ſucceſs ; they were particularly ordered to demand the return 
of Polybius. They were in the right to , perſevere thus in 
their applications to the ſenate, in favour of their country- 
men. Though their repeated inſtances had no other effect 
than to place the injuſtice of the Romans in full light, they 
could not be conſidered as unneceſſary. Many of the ſena- 
tors were moved with them, and were of opinion, that it 
The Achæans, (z) having received advice of this favour. 
able diſpoſition, in order to improve it to their advantage, 
appointed a laſt deputation. The exiles had been already 
baniſhed ſeventeen years, and a great number of them were 
dead. There were very warm debates upon them in the 


' ſenate ; ſome being for their return into their country, and 
their being reſtored to the poſſeflion of their eſtates; and 


others oppoſing it. Scipio, at the requeſt of Polybius, had 
ſolicited Cato in favour of the exiles. That grave ſenator, 
riſing up to ſpeak in his turn: „To ſee us,” ſaid he, 
« diſpute a whole day, whether ſome poor old men of 
% Greece ſhall be interred by our grave-diggers, or thoſe of 


their own country, would not one believe, that we had no- 


« thing at all to do?” That pleaſantry was all that was 
wanting to make the ſenate aſhamed of ſo long a conteſt, 
and to determine it at laſt to ſend back the exiles into Pelo- 

onneſus. Polybius was for deſiring, that they might be re- 
Inſtated in all the honours and dignities they poſſeſſed before 
their baniſhment ; but before he preſented that requeſt to the 
ſenate, he thought proper to ſound Cato upon it, who told 


him, ſmiling, **£ Polybius, you do not imitate the wiſdom 


4 of Ulyſſes. Yoo are for returning into the cave of the 
& Cyclops for ſome miſerable tatters you have left there.” 
Ca) The exiles accordingly returned into their country, but of 
the 1000. that left it, only about 300 remained. Polybius 
made no uſe of this permiſſion, or if he did, he ſoon rejoined 
Scipio, ſeeing three years after he was with him at the ſiege 
of Carthage. 8 | | 
“%⁵—o⅛U 47, = | 33 
0 A.M. 3844. Ant. J. C. 160. Polyb. Legat. exxix, exxx. 
(=) Plut. in Cato, Conſ. p- 347, (4) A. M. 3854. Ant. J. C. 150. 
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the ſenate, EuukNESs, become Juſpeted by the Romans, is 
not ſuffered to enter Rome. ARYARATHES, 4ing of Cap- 
padlocia, dies, and is ſucceeded by a ſon of the ſame name. 
Death of EUMENES. ATTALUg, his brother, fucceeds him, 
. as guardian to his ſon, then very young. War vttween 
Arralus and PRusIaAs. The latter having ' farmed the 
 defign of putting his ſon NicouEDESs to'.death, is killed by 
bim. Embaſſy of three celebrated Athenian philoſophers td 
Nome. Another from the people of Marſeilles. Digreſſion 
upon the city of Marſeilles. - | * 


AFTER the defeat of Perſeus, new embaſſies came 
11 every day to Rome, either to congratulate the Romans 
-upon their victory, or to juſtify or excuſe themſelves for the 
attachment they ſeemed to have to that prince; and ſome 
came to lay complaints before the ſenate in regard to ſome 


allies. We have ſeen hitherto what relates to the Rhodians 


and Achæans. In this ſection I ſhall collect what concerns 
Eumenes, king of Pergamus, Pruſias, king of Bithynia, and 
ſome other particular affairs, | | 75 
Prufias, at come to Rome, 5) to make the ſenate and 
Roman people his compliments of congratulation upon the 
good ſucceſs of the war againſt Perſeus, diſhonoured the 
royal dignity by abject flattery. At his reception by the de- 
puties appointed by the ſenate for that purpoſe, he appeared 
with his head ſhaved, and with the cap, habit, ſhoes and 
ſtockings of a ſlave. made free; and faluting the deputies, 
Lou fee, ſaid he, one of yyur freed-men ready to fulfil whatſoever 


you fhall pleaſe to command, and to conform entirely to all your. 


cuſtoms. When he entered the ſenate, he ſtood at the door, 
facing the ſenators who ſat, and proftrating himſelf, kiſſed 
the threſhold. Afterwards, addreſſing himſelf to the aſſem- 


bly, 7 /alute you, gods prefſervers, cried he; and went on with 


a diſcourſe ſuitable to that prelude. Polybius ſays, that he 
ſhould be aſhamed to repeat it. He concluded with demand- 
mg, that the Roman people would renew the alliance with 


| -him, and grant him certain lands taken from Antiochus, of 


which the Gauls had poſſeſſed themſelves without any right 
or pretenſion. He then recommended his ſon Nicomedes ts 
them. All he aſked was granted him; only commiſſioners 
were appointed to examine into the condition of the lands in 

| ay queſtion, 
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bs THE HISTORY. O© F, 
ueſtion. Livy, in his account of this audience, omits the 
abject ſubmiſſions of Pruſias; of which he pretends the 
Roman hiſtorians ſay nothing: he contents himſelf with 
mentioning, in the concluſion, part of what Polybius had 
ſaid before, and with ſome reaſon, For that baſe deportment 
at leaſt diſnonoured the ſenate as much, who ſuffered, as the 
j. | 
Pruſias had ſcarce left Rome /c), when advice came, that 
Eumenes was upon. the point of entering it. That news 
ave the ſenate ſome trouble. Eumenes, in the war againſt 
3 had behaved in ſuch a manner, that they could 
neither continue him as a friend or an enemy. There was 
reaſon for violent ſuſpicions; but no certain proofs againſt 
him. To admit him to an audience, was to declare him 
innocent: to condemn him as guilty, was to lay themſelves 
under the neceſſity of a war with him; and to proclaim to all 
the world, that they had failed in point of prudence, by 
loading a prince with fortunes and honours, whoſe. character 
they were little acquainted with. 'To avoid theſe incon- 
. veniencies, the ſenate made a decree, by which, under the 
pretext that the reception of kings was too great a charge to 
the republick, they forbad all kings in general to enter that 
city, and cauſed that ordinance to be ſignified to the king of 
Pergamus, who was at no loſs to e ee its meaning. He 
returned therefore into his own dominipns. | 


This affrant encouraged his enemies, Cd) and cooled the | 


affection of his allies. Pruſias ſent an ambaſſador to Rome, 
to complain of the irruptions he made into Bithynia. He 
added, that Eumenes held ſecret intelligence with Antiochus ; 


that he treated all thoſe injuriouſly who ſeemed to favour the 


Romans, and particularly the Gallo-Grecians his neighbours, 
in contradiction to the ſenate's decrees in their behalf. That 
people had alſo ſent deputies to Rome with their complaints; 
which they afterwards repeated ſeveral times, as well as Prufias. 
The ſenate did not yet declare themſelves. They contented 
themſelves with aiding and ſupporting the Gallo-Grecians 
underhand, to the utmoſt of their. power, without doing any 

manifeſt injuſtice to Eumenes. „V 
The king of Pergamus, who had been forbidden entrance 
Into Rome, ſent his brothers, Attalus and Athenzus, thither, 
to anſwer the accuſations he was charged with. The apology 
they made ſeemed finally to confute all complaints againit 
the king, and the ſenate were ſo well ſatisfied with it, 17. 
| - they 


Polyb. Legat. xcvii, cij, civ, ev, cvi, cxix, exxi, 
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| they ſent them back into Aſia, laden with honours and pre- 
ſents. They did not, however, entirely efface the prejudices 

conceived againſt their brother. The ſenate diſpatched Sulpi- 


. ; P = — 2 » . 

1 cius Gallus and Manius Sergius, with orders to inform them. 
t ſelves. ſecretly, whether Antiochus' and Eumenes were not 
> 


concerting ſome deſign againſt the Romans. | | 
Sulpicius (e) acted in this commiſſion with very great im- 

prudence. He was a vain man, and aimed at appearing im- 

portant, by declaring againſt Eumenes. When he arrived in 


any complaints to make in regard to that prince, might repair 


menes: a liberty that ſet all malcontents at work, and open- 

ed a door for all manner of calumnies! _ | 
Tiberius Gracchus, whom the ſenate ſent the following 
year into Afia upon the ſame account, was received by Eu- 
menes and Antiochus in a manner which convinced him there 


to riake his report to the ſenate accordingly. He gave as 
fa . urable an account of the conduct of Ariarathes, king of 


prince died ſome time after. His ſon Ariarathes, Jg) ſur- 
named Philopator, ſucceeded him. He had him by Antio- 
chis, the daughter of Antiochus the Great, and intended, 
when he came to age, to reſign his kingdom to him, to 
which his ſon would never conſent ; from whence he was 


thang to acquire kingdoms by parricide. 


had made with the Romans ſhould be renewed; which was 
granted him, with praiſes. . 1 

Some time after, (7) notwithſtanding Eumenes aided him 
with all his forces, he was dethroned by Demetrius, king of 


a ſuppoſed ſon, named Holofernes. (4) Ariarathes took refuge 
at Rome. The uſurper and Demetrius ſent their ambaſſadors 


Vol. VIII. with 


ce) Polyb. in Excerpt. Valeſ. P · 145. vg | / ) A. M. | 8. . Ant, 
; &. 164. 9 (g) A. M. 3342, Ant, J. © 1600 Diod. ler p. 895. 
(b) Polyb. Legat. exxi. (i) A, M. 3845. Ant. Fo . 159. 
Polyb. Legat. ä xxvi. (*2 A. M. 3847. Ant. J. C. 157. 


Aſia, he cauſed All the cities to be informed, that ſuch as had | 


to him at Sardis... And there for ten days he hearkened quiet- 
ly to all the accuſations people thought fit to form againſt Eu- 


vas nothing to fear from thoſe two kings, and induced him- 


Cappadocia, who had married the fiſter of Eumenes. That 


called Philopator, that is, lower of his father. An action 
highly laudable, in an age wherein it was no uncommon 


As ſoon as the young king aſcended the throne (+), hne 
ſent deputies to Rome, to demand that the treaty his father 
Syria, and one of his elder brothers ſet in his place, who was 


alſo thither. The ſenate decreed, that the two brothers 
ſaould reign jointly. It was 3 ſufficiently frequent 
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with the Romans to divide kingdoms between brothers, 


ion of the throne, having conquered and expelled his com- 
: petitor.,” ES GIALE IP 2 a n 2 
© continually at war with Pr 8 Gallo- 
died at length, after having reigned "thirty-eight “ years. 
Hie left for his ſucceſſor (/) in the kingdom, his ſon Attalus, 


ty years. 
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in order to weaken them by that partition, and ſow the 
ſeeds of an eternal diviſion between them. Attalus, in the 
firſt year of his reign, re-eſtabliſhed him in the ſole poffeſ- 


z 


Eumenes was always 5 55 by the Romans, and almoſt 
ſras, or the Gallo-Grecians. He 


ſurnamed Philometer, then an infant, whom he had by 
Stratonice, ſiſter of Ariarathes, and appointed guardian 
of his fon, and 2 of his kingdom, his brother Atta- 
lus Philadelphus, who governed A bom one-and-twen- 


Polybius beſtows great praiſes on Eumenes. 'The body of 


— — ” 


' that ace Roth he, was weak and delicate, his ſoul great, 
1 


— 


and aboun 


ng with the mott noble ſentiments, He gave 
place to none of the kings (in his contemporaries in man: 


| Inclinations. The 8 of Pergamus, when he received 


it from his father, confiſted only of a very ſmall number of 
cities, which ſcarce deſerved that name. He rendered it ſo 
powerful, that it might have * pre-eminence with 
almoſt all the greateſt kingdoms. He owed nothing either to 
chance or fortune; ſtill uſing the words of Polybius. Every 
thing was the reſult his prudence, labour, and activity. 
From his fondneſs for tide glory, he did more good to Greece, 
and enriched more private perſons, than any prince. To 
finiſh his character, hes ofleſſed ſo fully the art of engaging 
the reſpe& of his three brothers, and of keeping them within 
bounds by his authority, without letting them perceive it, 
that though they were all of age and capacity to undertake 
for themſelves, and ſhared with him in the functions of the 
ſovereignty, they never failed 190 point of ſubmifiion, but con- 
tinued always in perfect union, and with equal zeal for his 
ſcrvice, affiſted him in defending and aggrandizing the king- 
dom. It would be difficult to find ſuch an example of 
authority over bothers, joined with unalterable concord and 
union. W 5 | 


| 

| | 7 - £ 

other qualities, and excelled them all in the nobleneſs of his WM « 
y 

te 

| 


I ought 
* m) Polyb. Exempt, Virta& Vit. 
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{ (1) Strab. I. xiii. p. 624. 
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- Fought not to omit one thing ih this place, which does 
1 to the memory of Eumenes; that is, his 
or, at 


—＋ founded the famous library of Pergamus, 
leaf, — augmented it: but 1 mall ſpeak of that 
elſewhere. . RES ö en e wes 
The diviſion (=) which had almoft perpetually fubſifted 
between Pruſias and Eumenes, continued under Attalus, who 
ſucceeded the latter. Pruſias, having been victorious in 4 
battle, entered Pergamus, and, violently enraged and afflic- 
ted that he had failed of ſeizing Attalus, let fall the weight 


F % 


of his revenge upon the ſtatues and temples of the gods; 


burning and deſtroying all before him in his march./o)Attalus 
ſeat, his brother Athenzus to Rome, to implore aid of rhe 
ſenate, who ſent ſeveral embaſſies at different times to forbid 


Pruſias to continue the war againſt Attalus ; but he eluded 


_ thoſe orders, either by delays or even treachery, having once 
_ attempted, underpretence of an interview, to ſeize the Roman 
ambaſſador and Attalus. His defign-was diſcovered, and the 
execution of it prevented; bat his crime was not the leſs upon 
that account. Rome at other times, would have puniſhed it 
with the deſtruction of his kingdom. At this 
tented with ſending ten commiſſioners, with inſtructions t6 
put an end to this war, and to oblige Pruſias'to-make Attalus 
ſatisfaction for the damages he had done him. Attalus, how - 
ever, with the aid. of his allies had aſſembled numerous 
armies: both by ſea and land. All things were prepared for 
opening the campaign, when news came, that the com- 
miſſioners were arrived. Attalus joined them. After ſome 
conferences upon the preſent affair, they ſet out for Bithynia, 
where they declared to Pruſias the orders they were charged 
with from the ſenate. That prince was willing to accept 


part of the conditions” preſcribed. him; but refuſed to com- 


ply with maſt of the reſt. The commiſſioners, exaſpefated at 
his rejecting them, broke the alliance and amity with him, 
and reſuming immediately their rout to Pergamus, left 
Pruſias in terrible apprehenſions. They adviſed Attalus te 


keep with his army upon the frontiers of his kingdom, with- 


out being the firſt to commit hoſtilities; and ſome of thein 
returned to Rome, to inform the ſenate ef the rebellion of 
Pruſias. At length he opened his eyes; and new commiſ- 
ſioners from Rome obliged him to-lay:-down his arms, and 
ſign a treaty of peace, which they preſented him. This treaty: 


imported, that Prufias ſhould give immediately twenty deckt 


K 2 Xi . ſhips. 


cxxxiii, CAXXY, exxxvi. (e) A. M. 3849. Ant. J. C. 155. ” 
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ſhips to Attalus; that he ſhould pay him 500 talents (500,000 
*crowns) in the ſpace of twenty years; and that the two kings 
ſhould keep within the bounds of their dominions, ſuch as 
they ſtood: before the war; that Prufias, in reparation of the 
damages he had done upon the lands of ſome neighbouring 
cities, which were named, ſhould pay them an 100 talents, 
(an 160,000 -crowns.) When he had accepted and ſigned 
theſe conditions, Attalus drew off his troops both by ſea and 
land into his own kingdom. In this manner ended the 
war, occaſioned by the differences between Attalus and 
Ä N | | 1 
Attalus the younger, (5 ſon of Eumenes, when the peace 
was concluded between the two ſtates, made a voyage to 


demand the continuance of their amity, and, without doubt, 
to thank them alſo for the protection they had granted his 
uncle, who reigned in his name. He received from the ſenate 
all the marks of favour he could have expected, and all the 
honours ſuitable to his 
dominions. | T | 

Pruſias (99 alſo ſent afterwards his ſon Nicomedes to Rome, 
and knowing that he was highly conſidered there, he. gave 
im inſtructions to demand, that the ſenate would remit him 
the remainder of the ſum he was to pay to Attalus. He 
joined Menas with him in this embaſſy, to whom he had 
given ſecret orders to diſpatch the young prince, in order to 
advance his children by a ſecond wife. The favour demanded 
by Prufias was refuſed, Attalus's ambaſſadors demonſtra- 
ting, that the whole ſum was far from being equal to the loſſes 
his maſter had ſuſtained from him. Menas, inftead of exe- 
cuting the horrid commiſſion he was charged with, diſcovered 
the —— to Nicomedes. Tr. The young prince having quitted 
Rome to return into Bithynia, thought it incumbent on him 
to prevent the murderous deſigns of his father. Supported 
by the aſſiſtance of Attalus, he revolted againſt him, and 


7 


for Pruſias was univerſally hated for his oppreſſions and cruel- 
ties. That unfortunate prince, . by all his ſubjects, 
took refuge in a temple, where he was ſlain by ſoldiers ſent 
by Nicomedes, or, according to ſome, by Nicomedes him- 
ſelf. What herrors on each ſide! Pruſias was called zhe _ 
1 | 5 | = : | an 
1 Polyb. Legat. cxl, A. M. 3855. Ant. J. C. 149. 
| 40 K in Aithridat, Pe 175. Jul, I. xxxiv. 4 2 (r) . 383 
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Rome; in order to make himſelf known to the ſenate, to 


years; after which he ſet out for his 


drew over the greateſt part of the people into his party; 


| ALEX ANDER's SUCCESSORS. | 

and had reigned at leaſt ſix · and- thirty years. It was with him 
Hannibal had taken refuge. 2 | , SRÞ 
This king of Bithynia's perſon ( had nothing in it to 
prejudice people in his favour ; nor was his mind more to his 


advantage. He was in ſize but half a man, and à mere wo- 


man as to valour and: bravery.. He was not only timorous, 


but ſoft, and incapable of fatigue; in a word, equally effe- 


minate in body and mind; defects by. no means amiable in a 


king, and moſt of all, amongſt the Bithynians. Polite learn - 
ing,. philoſophy, and all liberal knowledge, were entirely 


foreign to him, In ſhort, he had no manner of idea of the 


reat and good, the noble and:the elegant. - Night and day 
Fe lived a true Sardanapalus. So. that his ſubjects, upon the 
firſt dawn of hope, joined with the utmoſt ardour in mea- 
ſures againſt him, and to puniſh him in the ſame manner he 
had governed them. e 


I have deferred ſpeaking of two embaſſies „which arrived. 


at Rome very near the ſame time. | 

The one came from the Athenians, who having been don- 
demned by a ſentence paſſed on them by the Sicyonians (ry, 
but under the authority of the Roman ſenate, in. a fine of o 
talents, for having laid waſte the lands of the city of Oropns, 
ſent to demand the. remiſſion of that fine. The ambaſſadors 
were three celebrated philoſophers ; Carneades, of the ſect 
of the Academicks; Diogenes, of the Stoicks; and Critolaus, 
of the Peripateticks. The taſte for eloquence and philoſophy 
had not yet made its' way. ſo far as Rome; it was about the' 
time of which we are ſpeaking, that it began to ſpread there, 
and the reputation of theſe three philoſophers did not a little 


contribute to it. The young people of Rome, who had any 
taſte for the ſciences, made it their honour and amaſement to 
Viſit them, and were ſtruck with admiration in hearing them, 


eiporinily Carneades, whoſe lively and graceful eloquence, in 
which ſolidity and ornament exalted each other, tranſported' 
and enchanted them. It was univerſally talked, that a Greek 
of extraordinary merit was arrived, who from his great 
knowledge was more than man, and who, in calming and' 
ſoftening the moſt violent paſſions by his eloquence, inſpired 
youth with a kind of love, which made them renounce all 
ether pleaſures and employments, to ' abandon themſelves) 
wholly to philoſophy. He had for his auditors all the moſt 
conſiderable perſons of Rome. His diſcourſes, tranſlated" 
into Latin by one of the ſenators, were in all hands. All 


| | KY Rome - 
) Polyb. in Excerpt. p. 173, 174. (7) A. M. 3349, Ant. J. 
C. 155. Cic. I. ii. de Orat, n. 155+ Aul. Gel, I. viii c. 14. 
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Rome ſaw, with great joy, their children apply themſelves 


to the Grecian learning, and inſeparable from thoſe wonc - : 


ful men; Cato only ſcemed. ſorry for it; apprehending, that 


' this taſte for polite learning would extinguiſh that for 


military knewledge; and that they would prefer the glory of 
pra , to that of acting well. The example of the ſecond 
Scipio Africanus, educated at the ſame time under the care 
of Polybius, in a taſte for the ſciences, demonſtrates how ill 
{ounded that prejudice of Cato's was. However it were, 
he warmly. reproached the ſenators for keeping the ambaſ- 
{adors ſo long in the city, and having cauſed the affair that 
brought them thither to be diſpatched, he haſtened their de- 
Parture, By a decree of the ſenate, the fine in which they 
Rad been condemned, was moderated, and the 500 talents 
e, w fon £6 5, | 
The other embaſſy was ſent by the Ca) people of Marſeilles. 
They had already been often haraſſed by the Ligurians, but 
at the time of which we now ſpeak,» they were reduced to the 
laſt extremities, and ſent ambaſſadors to Rome, to implore aid 
of the ſenate. They came to a reſolution tb ſend deputies to 
the Ligurians, to incline them to ſentiments of peace and 
equity by the method of amity and negotiation. Such con- 


duct made them only the more haughty, and they carried 
their inſolence ſo far as to offer indignities to the deputies, 
and to violate the law of nations in their perſons. The ſenate, 
being informed of this unhappy affair, made the conſul 


Quintius Opimius march immediately againſt chem wich an 
army. He aid ſiege to the city (x) where the infult had 
been offered to the Roman ambaſſadors, took it by." ſtorm, 


made ſlaves of the inhabitants, and ſent the principal authors 


of the affront bound and fettered to Rome, to be puniſhed 
there according to their deſerts. The Ligurians' were beat 
and cut tp pieces in ſeveral battles. The victor diſtributed all 
the conquered lands amongſt the people of Marſeilles. He 
ordered the Ligurians to ſend hoſtages to Marſeilles, which 
were to be exchanged for others from time to time; in order 
to lay a curb upon them, and prevent them from moleſting 
the people of Marſeilles, as they had done till then. 
Rome had always held the people of Marſeilles in extreme 
conſideration, founded upon their extraordinary merit, and 
the inviolable fidelity with which they had conftantly adhered 
10 the party of the Romans. They were by origin G00 of 
Phocza, a city of Tonia, When Xerxes ſent Harpagus to 
yp 4 beſiege 
(«) Polyb. Legat. cxxxi, & exxxiv. C Egitna. (3) Herod* 
1. 1. e. 164. Juſtin, I. xliii. e. 32 © „ 
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befiege it, the inhabitants, rather than ſubmit to the yoke of 
the lane, as ſo many others had done, embarked with 
their wives and children, and all their effects, and after various 
adventures, having caſt a maſs of red-hot iron into the ſea, 
they all engaged themſelves by oath never to return to Phocza, - 
till that iron ſhould ſwim upon the water, Afterwards, havi 
landed upon the coaſt of Gaul, near the mouth of the Rhone, 
they ſettled there, by the conſent of 1 king of the country, 
and built a city fince called Marſeilles, This foundation is 
ſaid fo have been made in the reign- of Tarquinius Priſcus, 
about the ſecond year of the forty-fiſth Olympiad, and 600 
years before the birth of Jeſus Chriſtt. 
The king, who had received them into his dominions with 
reat goodneſs, being dead, his fon (=) did not ſhew them 
70 much favour. The growing power of their city gave him 
umbrage. He was made to underſtand, that thoſe ee, 
whom he had received into his country, as gueſts and ſup- 
pliants, might one day make themſelves maſters of it by right 
of conqueſt. The fable of the bitch was made uſe of upon 
this occaſion, that aſked her companion to lend her her hou 
only for eight days, till ſhe, had brought forth her whelps ; 
then by great intreaties obtained a ſecond terur to bring them 
up; and at laſt, when they were grown large and ſtrong, 
made herſelf abſolute miſtreſs and proprietor of the place, 
from whence. ſhe could never afterwards be expelled. The 
Marſeillians had, in conſequence, at firſt a rude war upon 
their hands; but having been victorious, they continued in 
quiet poſſeſſion of the lands that had been granted them, within 
the bounds of which they were not long confined, _. 
In \proceſs of time they ſettled. ſeveral ca) colonies, and 
built ſeveral cities; Agde, Nice, Antiba, Olbia; which much 
extended their territory, and au; mented their power. They 
had ports, arſenals, and fleets, Kb rendered them formidable 
to their enemies, | | ; | 
So many ney ſettlements (5) contributed to the ſpreading 
of the Greeks in Gaul, and occaſioned a wonderful chan ge in 
them. The Gauls, quitting their ancient ruſticity by degrees, 
be gan to be civilized, and to aſſume more gentle manners. 
Inſtead of breathing nothing but war, they accuſtomed them- 
ſelves to the obſervance of the laws of a wiſe government. 
They learnt to improve their lands, to cultivate vines, and 
7 Pe Sew i 4 to 
2) Juſtin. I. xlili. e, 4. (a ) Strab, p. 180. in. 
t (: 20h - 0, 4 (#).8trab, p. 180 55 Inna 
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to plant olives*. Hence ſo ſurprizing an alteration enſued, 


as well in the provinces as the people who inhabited them, 
that it might have been ſaid, Greece was not come to Gaul, 
but Gaul had been changed into Greece. i | 

The (e, inhabitants of the new city made very wiſe 
laws for its polity and government, which was ariſtocratieal, 
that is to ſay, in the hands of the elders. The council of the 
city was compoſed of 600 fenators, who continued in that 
Function during life. Of that number 15 were elected to 
take care of the current affairs, and three to preſide in the 
aſſemblies, in ny of principal magiſtrates, 5 

Fhe right of hoſpitality (4) was in ſingular eſtimation 
amongſt the Marſeillians, and practiſed by them with the 
moſt exalted humanity. To maintain the ſecurity of the 
aſylum they gave to ſtrangers, no perſon was ſuffered to enter 
the city with arms. . Certain perſons were placed at the gates, 
whoſe buſineſs it was to take care of the arms of all who 
eame in, and to return them when they went out. 

All entrance was barred to ſuch as might have been for in- 
troducing ſloth and a voluptuous life; and particular care 
was taken to baniſh all double-dealing, falſhood, and fraud. 
They piqued themſelves (e) eſpecially upon ſobriety, 
modeſty, and frugality, The moſt conſiderable portion 
amongſt them did not exceed 100 pieces of gold, that is to 
fay, very near 100 piſtoles. They were not allowed. to lay 
out more than five in dreſs, and as many in jewels. Valerius 


Maximus (%, who lived in the reign of Tiberius, admires 


the regulations of government obſerved at Marſeilles in his 
time. That city,” ſays he, ſtedfaſtly retaining the + an- 
. © cient. ſeverity of manners, excluded from their theatre 
„ thoſe comedians whoſe pieces generally turn upon, the ſub- 
cc. ject of unlawful love.” The reaſon given for this maxim 
is ſtill finer and more remarkable than the maxim itſelf. 
Leſtꝰ adds the author, © a familiarity with ſuch ſort of ſhows 
« ſhould make the people more apt to imitate them.“ 

They would not admit in funeral ceremonies thoſe indecent 
tears and lamentations, with which they are generally attend- 
ed, and ordered them to ceaſe the ſame day by a domeſtick 

| | ſacrifice, 


(ee) Strab, I. iv. p. 179. (4) Val. Max. I. il. c. 6 (e) Strab. 


1. iv. p. 181. (F) Lib, ii. c. 6. 
„ Adeo magnus & hominibus & | acerrima eſt: nullum aditum in 
rebus impoſitus eſt nitor, ut non | fcenam mimis dando, qucrum ar- 


Gracia in Galliam emigraſſe, ſed | gumenta majore ex parte ſtuprorum 


'Gallia in Græciam : tranſlata  vide- | continent actus, ne talia ſpectandi 
retur. Juſtin. > conſuetudo etiam imitandi licen- 
+ Eadem civitas ſeveritatis cuſtss ] tiam ſumat. | 7 
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Etenim quid attinet, aut hu- | . + Mater Julia Procilla fuit rarz 
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ſacrifice, and an entertainment for the friends and relations 
of the deceaſed *. *©* For is it conſiſtent to abandon ourſelyes 
« to immoderate affliction, or to be offended at the Divinity, 


for not having thought fit to ſhare his immortality with. 


6 wa #*”.. 


Tacitus has a paſſage upon the city of Marſeilles highl in- 


its praiſe ; it is in his life of-Julius Agricola his father-in-law. 


After having ſpoken of the excellent education he had re- 


ceived from the care and tender affection of + Julia Procilla, 
his mother, a lady of extraordinary virtue, -who made him 
paſs the moſt early years of his youth in the ſtudy of thoſe arts 
and ſciences that ſuited his birth and age; he adds, What 
had preſerved him from the dangers and diſorders, to 


„ which youth is generally expoſed, was, beſides his own 


<« genius and diſpoſition, the good fortune of having from 


« his infancy the city of Marſeilles for his ſchool, in the man- 


„ ners of whoſe inhabitants the politeneſs of the Greeks, 


and the fimplicity and reſerve of the provinces were happily 


„united.“ Arcebat eum ab illecebris peccantium, præter 
i»/ius bonam integramque naturam, 2 Hatim par uulus ſedem ac 
magiſtram ſtudiorum Maſſiliam habuerit, locum Greca comitate 
& prowinciali parſimonia miſtum ac bene compoſitum. 


From what I have ſaid may be ſeen, that Marſeilles was be- 
come a celebrated ſchool for politeneſs, wiſdom, and virtue, 
and, at the ſame time, for all arts and ſciences. Eloquence, 


philoſophy, phyſiek, mathematicks, law, fabulous theology, 


and all kinds of literature, were publickly profeſſed there. 
This city produced (g) the moſt ancient of the learned men 
of the Weſt, I mean Pytheas, an excellent geographer and 


aſtronomer, who, lived in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
or indeed of Alexander the Great. 3 1 
They perſevered conſtantly in cultivating the arts and 


ſciences with equal adeur and ſucceſs, Strabo relates, that in 


his time (he lived in the reign of Auguſtus) the young nobility 


of Rome went to Marſeilles for education; and he prefers 
that place to the city of Athens itſelf; which is faying a great 
deal. We have already ſeen, that it retained that privilege 
in the time of Tacitus the hiſtorian, — | 8 


K . „„ 


( Voſſ. in Hiftor, Græe. 


mano dolori indulgeri, aut divino | caſtitatis. In hujus ſinu indulr 


numini invidiam fieri, quod im- gentiaque educatus, per omnem 


mortalitatem fuam nobiſcum partiri | honeſtarum artium cultum, | pues 


noluerit? | ritiam adoleſcentian:que tranſegit, 
| | Tacit. in Agricols c. iv. +7 1 
e e ee eee, eee 
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45 HE HIS TORT OF - 
The Marſeillians diſtinguiſned themſelves no leſs by the 
wiſdom of their government, than by their capacity and taſtè 

for learning. Cicero, in one of his orations, exceeding[: 
magnifies their manner of governing their republick, * ** 
« am aſſured,“ ſays he, that not only in Greece, but all 
„% other nations, there is nothing comparable to the wiſe 
«« polity eftabliſhed at Marſeilles. That city, ſo remote 
from the country, manners, and language of all other 
«© Greeks, ſituate in Gaul, in the midſt of barbarous nations 
4 that ſurround it on all ſides, is fo prudently directed by the 
* counſels of its elders, that it is more eaſy to praife,, than 
, imitate, the wiſdom of its government? 
They laid it down- as a fundamental (5 rule of their 
politicks, from wffich: they never departed, to adhere in- 
violably to the Romans, to whoſe' manners their own were 
more conformable, than to thoſe of the Barbarians around 
them. Befides which, their neighbourhood to the Ligurians, 


of whom they were equally enemies, could not but con- 
tribute to unite them by their common intereſts; that union | 
enabling each party to make powerful diverſions on both ſides ” 
of the Alps. They accordingly rendered the Romans great t 
ſervices at all times, and alſo received confiderable aids Kon 


a . — 


„„ . 
* Juſtin (i) relates a fact, which would be very much to the 
honour of the Marſeillians, if it were well confirmed. 
Having received advice, that the Gauls had taken and burnt 
Rome, they deplored that diſaſter of their allies, as much as 
if it had happened to their own city. Nor did they confine 
themſelves to fruitleſs tears. Out of the gold and ſilver, either 
ef the publick or private perſons, .they raiſed' the ſum in 
which the Gauls. had taxed. the conquered, as. the price of 
peace, and ſent it to Rome. The (4) Romans, infinitely 
affected with fo noble an act of generoſity, granted Marſeilles 
the privilege of immunity, and the right of fitting amongſt 
the ſenators. at the publick ſhows. It is certain, that durin 
the war with Hannibal, Marſeilles aided the Romans with al 
manner of good offices; the ill ſucceſſes which they expe- 
5 1 e 3 rienced 
65 Strab, I. iv. p. 180. (5) Juſtin, I. xliii. e. 5. Liv. 
J. xxi. n. 20, 25, 26. Lib. xxvi. n. 19. Lib. xxvil. n. 36. 5 
„ Cujus ego civitatis eiſcipli f terris. cincta Gallorum gentibus, 
nam atque gravitatem, non ſolum | barbariz Auftibus alluatur, fic op- 
Greciz, ſed haud ſcio an cunctistimatum conſilio gubernatur ut 
gentid:s, anteponendam jure dicam: (omnes ejus, inſtituta laudare faci- 
quz tam procul a Græcorum om- | lius poſſint, quam æmulari. Orac. 
nium regionibus, diſciplinis, lin- pro Flacco, n. Ixiii. 
guaque dlviſa, cum in vitimisl | 


— 


* 
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rienced in the firſt years of the war, a 
them of almoſt all their allies, not 
their fidelity in the leaſt, ” 


* In the civil war between Cz 


prejudice of the other. 
which they 
extreme neceſiity, t 


from being 


collected in this place part o 


+4 ry hy Ee” cond 47 
 _ (7) Cef. in Bel. Civ. J. 
 * Intelligere ſe diviſum «iſe po- 
pulum in partes dias: neque ſui 
Juflicit, neque ſuarum virium dif-, voluntatem tribuers debere, & 
cernere utra pars juſtiorem habeat | neutrum eorum contra allerum jy- 
eauſam: principes vero earum eſſe | vare 
partium Ca, Pompeium, & C. Cæ- 


which had deprived 
1g Capable of ſhaking® 


| Cæſar and Pompey, that city ab- 
ſerved a conduct which well denotes the wiſdom of its govern- 
ment, Cæſar, (I againſt whom they had ſhut their gates, 
cauſed the fifteeen ſenators, who were if ſupreme authority, . 
to come to his camp, and repfefented io them,; that he was. 
ſorry the war- ſhould begin by attacking their 61 
ought rather to ſubmit to the authority of all Italy, than to 
abandon themſelves blindly to the deſires of one man; and he, 
added all the, motives moſt capable of, perſuading them. 
After having made their report; to the ſcnate, they returged 
into the camp, and gave Cæſar this anſwer: That they 
knew the i.oman people were divided into two parties: that: 
it did not belong to them to determine which had the right on 
their fide: that the two heads of thoſe parties were equally the 
rotectors of their city; and at the ſame time its friends and 
nefactors. That for this. reaſon, obliged to expreſs their 
gratitude alike for both, it was incumbent upon them neither. 
to aſſiſt, nor receive the one into their city or poxts to the 


elty ; that th 


They n ſuffered a long ſiege, in 


all , poſſible. valour; but at length, the 
„ to which they were reduced by the want of. 

every thing, obliged them to ſurrender; However enraged: 
Cæſar was at ſo obſtinate a refilance, he could not refuſe to 

the ancient reputation. of the cit 
lundered, and of, pr 
ave believed my 


A 


= 


. eece, Bithynia, Pergamus,.and ſome other. 
countries, which I thought it neceſſary to treat in a ſeries, and 
without interruption, have made me ſuſpend, thoſe of Mace- 
yria, and Egypt; to' which | 
L ſhall begin with Macedo TN 


nia. 


, the favour of ſaving it: 
rving its citizens. x 
wanting in ſome meaſure to 
the glory of the French nation, and to that of a ci 
holds one of the higheſt rapks in the Kingdom, if I 6 
e” favourable reports an- 
tiquity makes of it. I hope the reader will pardon this 
digreſſion; which beſides comes into my plan, and is part of 
the Grecian hiſto „ 2 | 
The affairs of Gr 
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(e) Caf: in Bel. Civ. l. ii. 


ſarem patronos civitatis.—Paribus 
eorum beneñciis parem ſe quoque . 
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Secr. III. Anprrscus, who gave himſelf out for the ſon of 
PERSEUS, makes himſelf maſter of Macedonia, and cauſes him- 
ſelf to be proclaimed king. The pretor JuvENTIus attacks 
him, and is killed in the batile with part of his army. 
MEeTELLUsS, who ſucceeds him, retrieves that loſs. The 
uſurper is overthrown, taken, and ſent to Rome. A ſecond and 
third uſurper are alſo defeated. 5 


IFT EE N or ſixteen years C) after the defeat and death 
of Perſeus, Andriſcus of Adramytta, a city of Troas, 
in Aſia Minor, a perſon of the meaneſt birth, giving himſelf 


out for the ſon of Perſeus, took upon him the name of Philip, 


and entered Macedonia, in hopes of making the inhabitants 
of the country acknowledge Eim for their king. He had in- 
vented a ſtory in regard to his birth, which he reported 
wherever he paſſed, pretending that he was the ſan of Perſeus 


by a concubine, and that the prince his father had cauſed him 
to be ſecretly brought up at Adramytta, that in caſe of ill 


fortune in the war againft the Romans, ſome ſhoot of the 
royal line might remain. That after the death of Perſeus, 
he had been nurtured and brought up at Adramytta, till he 


was twelve years of age, .and that the perſon who paſſed for 
bis father, finding himſelf at the point of death, had revealed 


the ſecret to his wife, and entruſted her with a writing, figned 
by Perſeus with his own hand, which atteſted a!l that has been 
Jaid; which writing ſhe was to deliver to him (Philip) as ſoon 
as he ſhould attain to years of diſcretion. . He added, that her 


- huſband having conjured her abſolutely to conceal the affair 


till then, ſhe had been moſt faithful in keeping the ſecret, and 
had delivered that important writing to him at the appointed 
time: preſſing him to quit the country, before the report 


mould reach the ears of Eumenes, the declared enemy of 


Perſeus; leſt he ſnould cauſe him to be put to death. He was 
in hopes that he ſhould: be believed upon his own word, and 
make Macedonia riſe in his favour. When he ſaw that all 
continued quiet, he retired into Syria, to the court of Deme- 
trius Soter, whoſe ſiſter Perſeus had eſpouſed. That prince, 
who immediately perceived the fraud, cauſed him to be ſeized 
and ſent to Rome. _ 1 0 

As he did not produce any proof of his pretended nobility, 
and had nothing in his mien or manners that expreſſed the 
prince, no great notice was taken of him at Rome, and he a: 

7 | 97 25 : : treate 


my 


(=) A, M. 3852. Ant. J. C. 152. Epit, Liv, 1. xlviii=l, Zonar, 


ex Dione, I. i, c. 11. Florus, I. ii. c. 14. 
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treated with great contempt, without much trouble to keep a | 
ſtrict guard upon him, or to confine him cloſe. + HE took the 
advantage of the negligence. of his guards, .and made his 


eſcape from Rome. Having found means to raiſe a confider- 
able army amongſt the 'Thracians, who entered into his views, 
for the ſake of delivering themſelves by his means from the 


Roman yoke, he made himſelf maſter of Macedonia, either 


by conſent or force, and aſſumed the marks of the royal dig- 


nity. Not content with this firſt conqueſt, which had coſt him 


little, he attacked Theſſaly, and ſubjected a part of it to his 
obedience. 5 ; : | 

The affair then Began to ſeem more important to the Ro- 
mans. 
this tumult in its birth, deeming him well qualified for that 
commiſſion. He had, indeed, the art of managing men's 
minds, and of bringing them into his meaſures by perſuaſion ; 


and, if he ſhould find it neceffary to decide this affair by arms, 
he was very capable of forming a project with wiſdom, and exe.. 


cuting it with valour. As ſoon as he arrived in Greece, and 
had been fully informed of the ſtate of affairs in Macedonia 
and Theſſaly, he gave the ſenate advice of them; and, with- 
out loſs of time, viſited the cities of the allies, in order to the 
immediate raiſing of troops for the defence of Theſſaly. The 
Achzans, who continued at that time the moſt powerful people 
of Greece, ſupplied him with the greateſt number, forgettin 
pan ſubjects of diſcontent. He preſently took from the falſe 
hilip all the 

Ce However, it is well known at Rome from Scipio's letters, 
that Macedonia had occaſion for a ſpeedy ſupport. The 
prove, P. Juventius Thalna, had orders to repair thither as 


don as poſſible with an army, which he did without loſs of 


time. But looking upon Andriſcus as only a pageant king, 


he did not think it incumbent upon him to take any great pre- 
cautions againſt him, and engaged precipitately in a battle, 


wherein he loſt his life, with part of his army; the reſt ſaving 
themſelves only by favour of the night. The victor, elate 
with this . and believing his authority ſufficiently eſtab- 
liſhed, abandoned himſelf to his vicious inclinations, without 
any moderation or reſerve; as if the being truly a king con- 
ſifted in knowing no law nor rule of conduct, but his paſſions, 
He was covetous, proud, infolent and cruel. Nothing was 
ſeen every where Bo violence, confiſcations of eſtates, and 
murders, Taking the advantage of the terror occaſioned by 


the 
(9) A, M, 3856, Ant. J. 2 148. FE 


They elected Scipio Naſica to go thither, and appeaſe 


laces he had poſſeſſed himſelf of in Theſſaly, 


and drove him back into Macedonia. 
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the defeat of the Roman army, he ſoon recovered all he had 
Toft in Theſſaly. An embaſly ſent to him from the Cartha- 
ginians, who were at that time actually at war with the Re- 


* 


mans, very much augmented his courage. 
Q. Czcilius Metelſas, lately elected prætor, had ſucceeded 
1 Andriſeus had reſolved to advance to meet him, 
ut did not think it proper to remove far from the ſea, and 
halted at Pydna, Where he fortified his camp. The Roman 
prætor ſoon followed him. The two armies were in view of 
each other, and-ſkirmiſhed every day. Andriſcus gained au 
advantage. fyfiiciently- conſiderable ,in a ſmall So of the 
cavalry. Succeſs generally blinds and proyes fatal, to people 
of little experience. Andriſcus, believing himſelf ſuperior td 
the Romans, ſent off a great detachment to defend his con- 
queſts in Theſſaly. This was a groſs error; and Metellus, 
whoſe vigilance nothing eſcaped, did not fail to take the ad- 
vantage of it. The army that remained in Macedonia was 
beat, and Andriſcus obliged to fly. He retired amongſt the 


20 


Thracians, from whom he returned ſoon after with another 
He was ſo raſh as to hazard another battle, which was 


army. | 
Dil Len Tacceſsful than the former. He had above 25, 000 
men killed in theſe two battles; and nothing was wanting to 
the Roman glory, but to ſeize Andriſcus, who had taken 
refuge with a petty king of Thrace, to whoſe fidelity he had 
abandoned himfelf. But the Thracians did not ſtand much 
upon breach of faith, and made that the means to their in- 
tereſt, That prince delivered up his gueſt and ſuppliant into 
the hands of Metellus, to avoid drawing upon himſelf the 
wrath and arms of the Romans: ' Andriſcus was ſent to-Rome, 

Another adventurer, . who alſo called himſelf the ſon of 
Perſeus, and took upon him the name of Alexander, had the 
ſame fate with the firſt, except being ſeized by Metellus : he 
retired into Dardania, where he effeckually concealed himſelf. 
It was at this time Macedonia was entirely ſubjected to the 
Romans, and reduced into a province. 1 
A third uſurper, ſame years after, appeared again, and 
ſet* himſelf up as the ſon of Perſeus, under the name of 
Philip. His pretended royalty was but of ſhort duration. 
He was overcome, and killed in Macedonia by Tremilius, 
afterward ſurnamed Screfa, from having ſaid that he would 
diſperſe the enemy, ut Scrofe Percas. 5 2 1 
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sro r. IV. Troable ir Atbaia; which declarey witriaxareft thd_. 


| Lacedemonians. METELLvus ſendi deputies to Corinth to aps 
peaſe theſe troubles ; they are ill uſed amd inſulted. METELLUS)j 


2 having exhorted them ineſſoctually to peace, gives them s 
a 


ttle,. and defeats them. "The conjul Mu mm1us/fucceeds him, 
and after having gained à battle, takes Corinth, jets it on fire, 
nnd entirely demoliſbes it. Greece is reduced into 4 Roman 
province. Various actions and death of POLYB1us. Triumphs 
- of METELLUus and MuMMivs. | 5 
- -pacified Macedonia, 
Yi continued there ſome \time: Great commotions had 
aroſe amongſt the Achæans of the league, ocoaſioned by the 


temerity and avarice of thoſe ho held che firſt offices. Phe 


reſolutions of their aſſemblies were no longer guided by 
reaſon, prudence, and equity, but by the intereſt and paſſions 


of the magiſtrates, and the blind caprice of an untractable 


multitude. The Achzan league and Sparta had ſent am- 


baſſadors to Rome, upon an affair about which they were 


divided. Damocritus, notwithſtanding, who was the fupreme 


magiſtrate of the Achzans, had cauſed war to be declared 
againſt Sparta. Metellus had ſent to deſire that hoſtilities 


might ceaſe, till the arrival of the commiſfioners from Rome; 


"who were appointed'for ewa their differences. But 
e 


neither he, nor Diæus, who ſucceeded him, paid any regard to 


that requeſt. Both of. them entered Laconia with their 


troops, and laid waſte the country. TY 
The commiſſioners being arrived, the aſſembly was ſfum- 
moned to Corinth ; (Aurelius Oreſtes was at the head of the 
commiſſion.) The ſenate had given them orders to weaken 
the body of the league; and for that end, to feparate as many 
cities as they could from it. Oreſtes notified to the aſſembly 
the decree of the ſenate; whereby Sparta, Corinth, Argos, 


Heraclea near mount Oeta, and Orchomenos of Arcadia, 


were ſecluded from the league, under pretence, that thoſe 
cities did not originally compole a part of the body of the 
Achzans, When the deputies quitted the aſſembly, and 


reported this decree to the multitude, they grew furious, and 


fell upon all the Lacedæmonians they found in Corinth; tore 
thoſe out of the houſe of the commiſſioners who had taken 
refuge there; and would have treated themſelves no better, 
had they not eſcaped their violence by flight. 

er ud Oreſtes 


A. M. 385). Ant. J. C. 142. Pauſan. in Achaic. p. 421—428. 


Polyb. Legat. cxliity- extiv, Id. in Excerpt,” de Virt. & Vit. p. 181-159. 


Juſtin. Il, xxxiv. Co I, Flor. 1, ii. C 16. 
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20g „THE HIS DE OMNY/ OF. *- 
Oreſtes and his colleagues, on their return to Rome, gave 
an account of what had paſſed. The ſenate was highly in- 
cenſed at it, and immediately deputed Julius, with ſome other 
commiſſioners, into Achaia; but inſtructed them to complain 
with moderation, and only to exhort the Achæans not to give 
ear to bad counſels, left by their imprudence they ſhould in- 
cur diſgrace with the Romans; a misfortune it was in their 
wer to avoid, by puniſhing thoſe who had expoſed them. to 
it. Carthage was not yet taken, ſo that it was. neceſfary to 
act with caution in regard to allies ſo powerful as the Achæans. 
The commiſſioners met on their way a deputy ſent by the ſe- 
ditious to Rome: they carried him back with them to Egium, 
where the diet of the nation had been ſummoned to afſemble. 
They ſpoke in it with great moderation and kindneſs. They 
did not let flip a fingle word in their diſcourſe concerning the 
ill treatment of the commiſſioners, or excuſed it better than 
the Achzans themſelves would have done; and were. as re- 
ſerved in regard to the cities they had been for ſeparating from 
the league. They confined themſelves to exhorting them not 
to aggravate their firſt fault, nor to irritate the Romans any 
farther ; and to leave Lacedzmonia in peace. Such moderate 
remonſtrances were extremely agreeable to all the perſons of 
ſenſe in the aſſembly. But Dizus, Critolaus, and their fac- 
tion, all choſen out of the vileſt, moſt impious, and moſt 
pernicious perſons in each city, blew up the flame of diſcord; 
inſinuating, that the lenity of the Romans proceeded only 
from the bad condition of their affairs in Africa, where they 
had been worſted in ſeveral engagements, and from the fear 
they were in, leſt the Achæan league ſhould declare againſt 
8 5 . 
The commiſſioners, however, were treated with ſufficient 
deference. 'They were told, that Thearidas ſhould be ſent to 
Rome; that they had only to repair to Tegæa“, to treat there 
with the Lacedæmonians, and to ineline them to peace. 
They went thither accordingly, and perſuaded the Lacedæ- 
monians to an accommodation with the Achzans, and to ſuſ- 
pend all hoſtilities, till new commiſſioners ſhould arrive from 
Rome to pacify all differences. But Critolaus's cabal took 
their meaſures in ſuch a manner, that nobody, except that 
magiſtrate, went to the congreſs; and he did not arrive there 
till he was almoſt no longer expected. Conferences were held 
with the Lacedzmonians ; but Critolaus would not come into 
any meaſures. He ſaid, that he was not impowered to decide 
any thing without the conſent of the nation, and N. 
ä wi] wou 
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would report the affair in the general diet, which could not 
be ſummoned in leſs than ſix months. That bad ſtratagem, 
or rather breach of faith, exceedingly offended Julius. After 
having diſmifſed the Lacedæmonians, he ſet out for Rome, 


where he deſcribed Critolaus as a violent and extravagant 


man. 3 1 5 Wy 
The commiſſioners were no ſooner out of Peloponneſus, 
than Critolaus ran from city to city during the whole winter, 
and ſummoned aſſemblies, under colour of communicating, 
what had been ſaid to the Lacedæmonians in the conferences 
held at Tegza, but, in fact, to vent invectives againſt the 
Romans, and to put an odious conſtruction upon all they had 
done, in order to inſpire the ſame ſpirit of animoſity and aver- 
fion which he himſelf had againſt them ; and he only ſucceeded 
too well. He, beſides, prohibited all judges from proſecuting 
and impriſoning any Achæan for debt, till the concluſion of 


* whatever he ſaid had all the effect he deſired, and diſpoſed the 
N multitude to receive ſuch orders as he thought fit to give 
It them. Incapable of forming right judgments of the future, 
* they ſuffered themſelves to be caught with the bait of the firſt 
Le advantage he propoſed to them. = a 
of - Metellus, N received advice in Macedonia of the 
= troubles in Peloponneſus, deputed thither four Romans of 
ſt diſtinction, who arrived at Corinth at the time the council 
d; was aſſembled there. They ſpoke in it with abundance of 
ly moderation; exhorting the Achæans not to draw upon them- 
ey | ſelves, by imprudent raſhneſs and levity, the reſentment of 
ar the Romans. They were treated with contempt, and igno- 
nſt miniouſly turned out of the aſſembly. An innumerable crowd 
of workmen and artificers roſe about them, and inſulted them. 
ent All the cities of Achaia were at that time in a kind of delirium ;. 
to hut Corinth was far more frantick than the reſt, and aban- 
ere doned to a kind of madneſs. They had been perſuaded, that 
ce. Rome intended to inſlave them all, and abfolutely to deſtroy 
dæ- the Achæan league. | PE 
ſuſ- _ Critolaus, ſeeing with pleaſure that every thing ſucceeded 


to his wiſhes, harangued the multitude, enflamed them againſt 
the magiſtrates who did not enter into his views; flew out againſt 


and pave them to underſtand, that it was not without previous. 


Romans; that he had kings in his party; and that the re- 
publicks were alſo ready to join it. By theſe ſeditious diſ- 
courſes he prevailed to have war declared againſt the Lacedz- 

OPT: = monians, 


— 


the affair between the diet and Lacedemon. By that means, 


the ambaſſadors themſelves; animated them àgainſt the Romans; 


good meaſures he had undertaken to make head againſt the 
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monians, and, in r e againſt the Romans. 


The ambaſſadors then ſeparated. One of them repaired to t 
Lacedzmon, to obſerve the motions of the enemy; another 2 
ſet out for Naupactus; and two waited the arrival of Metellus 'F 
at Athens. 125 e tl 
The magiſtrate of the Bœotians, whoſe name was Pytheas, 0 
equally raſh and violent with Critolaus, entered into his mea- n 
fares, and engaged the Bœotians to join their arms with thoſe. n 
of the Achæans; they were diſcontented with a ſentence Rome b 
had given againſt them. The city of Chalcis ſuffered itſelf h. 
alſo to be drawn into their party. The Achæans, with ſuch hi 
feeble aids, believed themſelves in a condition to ſupport all D 
the weight of the Roman power; ſo much were they blinded Ml 
by their rage and fury. 5 hi 
(4) The Romans had choſen Mummius for one of the con- ce 
ſfuls, and charged him with the Achæan war. Metellus, to de 
- deprive him of this glory of terminating this. war, ſent new T 
ambaſſadors to the Achzans, with promiſes, that the Roman a 
people ſhould forget all that had pailed, and pardon their th; 
faults, if they would return to their duty, and conſent that we 
certain cities, which had been propoſed before, ſhould be if ] 
diſmembered- from, the” league. This propoſal was rejected pu 
With diſdain. Upon which Metellus advanced with his troops ſar 
. againſt the rebels. He came up with them near the city f N dif) 
carphza in Locris, and obtained a conſiderable victory over — 
them, in which he took more than looo priſoners, Critolaus He 
_ diſappeared in the battle, without its being known what be- thir 
came of him. It was ſuppoſed, that in the flight he had glo! 
fallen into the marſhes, and been drowned, Dizus took upon mar 
him the command in his Read, gave liberty to the ſlaves, and miu 
armed all the Achæans and Arcadians capable of bearing arms. and 
That body of troops amounted to 14000 foot, and 600 horſe. neg] 
He gave orders beſides for the raifing of troops in every city, atta. 
The exhauſted cities: were in the utmoſt deſolation Many alm 
private perſons, reduced to deſpair, laid violent hands upon very 
themſelves: others abandoned an unhappy country, where to t] 
they foreſaw their deſtruction was inevitable. Notwithſtand- augn 
ing the extremity of theſe misfortunes, they had no thoughts fear 
of taking the only meaſures that could prevent them. 'They tion 
deteſted the raſhneſs of their chieks, and nevertheleſs came adva 
into their meaſures. wives 
Metellus, after the battle before mentioned, fell in with ſpect: 
1000 Arcadians in Bœotia, near Cheronæa, wha were endea- riage 
vouring to return into their own country; theſe were all put — 
We” Ws | 5 to Vi 


(4) A. M. 3853, Ant, J. C. 146. Fe 
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to the ſword. From thence he marched with his victorious 


army to Thebes, which he found almoſt entirely deſerted. 


Moved with the deplorable condition of that city, he ordered 


that the temples and houſes ſhould be ſpared ; and. that none 
of the inhabitants, either in the city. or country, ſhould be 


made priſoners, or put to death. He excepted from that 


number Pytheas, the author of all their miteries, who was 
brought to him, and put to death. From Thebes, after 
having taken Megara, the garriſon of which had retired upon 
his approach, he made his troops march to Corinth, where 
Diæus had ſhut himſelf up. He ſent thither three of the 
principal perſons of the league, who had taken refuge with 
him, to exhort the Achæans to return to their duty, and ac- 
cept the conditions of peace offered them. Metellus ardently 
deſired to terminate the affair before the arrival of Mummius. 
The inhabitants, on their ſide; were equally deſirous of ſeeing 
a period of their misfortunes ; but that was not in their power, 
the faction of Diæus diſpoſing of every thing. The deputies - 
were thrown into priſon, and would have been put to death; 
if Diæus had not Ken the multitude extremely enraged at the 
puniſhment he had inflicted upon Solicrates, who talked of 
ſurrendering to the Romans. The priſoners were therefors : 
diſmiſſed. C 5 g 
Things were in this condition, when Mummius arrived. 
He had haſtened his march, from the fear of finding every 
thing paciſied at his arrival; and leſt another ſhould have the 
glory of concluding this war. Metellus reſigned the com- 
mand to him, and returned into Macedonia. When Mum- 
mius had aſſembled all his troops, he advanced to the city, 
and encamped before it. A body of his advanced guard being 
negligent of duty wpon their poſt, the beſieged made a fally, - 
attacked them vigorouſly, killed many, and purſued the reſt 
almoſt to the entrance of their camp. This {mall 'advantage 
very much encouraged the Achzans, and thereby proved fatal 
to them. Dizus vffered the conſul battle. 
augment his raſhneſs, kept his troops within the camp, as if 
fear prevented him from accepting it. The joy and preſump- 
tion of the Achæans roſe to an Inexpreſſible height. Ther 
advanced furiouſly with all their troops, having placed their 
wives and children upon the-neighbouring eminences, to be 
ſpectators of the battle, and cauſed a great number of car- 
riages to follow them to be laden with the booty they ſhould 
take from the enemy; ſo fully did they aſſure themſelves of 


Never 


The latter, to 
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Never was there a more raſh or ill-founded eonfidence: I 
The faction had removed from the ſervice and counſels all * 
ſuch as were capable of commanding the troops, or conduct- 
ing affairs, and had ſubſtituted others in their room, without n 
either talents or ability; in order to their being more abſo- b. 
lutely maſters of the government, and ruling without oppo- 
. ation. The chief, without military knowledge, valour, or ta 
experience, had no other merit than a blind and frantick rage. da 
They had already committed an exceſs of folly in hazarding H 
a battle, which was to decide their fate, without neceſſity, ra 
Inſtead of thinking of a long and brave defence in ſo ftrong a. ed 
place as Corinth, and of obtaining good conditions by a vi- ſa; 
gorous reſiſtance. The battle was fought near * Leucopetra, re 
and the defile of the Iſthmus. The conſul: had poſted part thi 
of his horſe in an ambuſcade, which they quitted at'a proper Or 
time, for charging the Achzan cavalry in flank; who, ſur- the 
| prized by an unforeſeen attack, gave way immediately. Co 
The infantry made a little more reſiſtance ;. but as it was ala 
neither covered nor ſuſtained by the horſe, it was ſoon broke 1 
and put to flight. H Diæus had retired into» the place, he we 
might have held it fome time, and obtained an honourable- bei 
8apitulation from Mummius, whoſe ſole aim was to put an Teg 
end to the war. But abandoning himſelf to his deſpair, he abo 
rode full ſpeed to Megalopolis his eountry; and having enter- mag 
ed his houſe, ſet fire to it, killed his wife, to prevent her fal- of t 
ling into the hands of the enemy, drank poiſon, and in that poſſ 
ö manner put an end to his life, worthy of the many crimes he the 
| had eommitted.. | : | | Pho, 


After this defeat, the inhabitants loſt all hope of defending bliſſ 


| 
| themfelves. As they found they were without counſel, lea- into 
| ders, courage, or views, nobody had any choughts of rallying cauſ, 
| the wrecks of the army, in order to make ag + farther reſiſtance, Powe 
| and oblige the victor to grant them ſome ſupportable condi- thith 
| tions. So that all the Achzans who had retired into Corinth, Re 
| and moſt of the citizens, quitted it the following night, to per t 
ſave themſelyes where they could. The conſul having enter- whor 
ed the city, abandoned it to be plundered by the ſol- from 
- diers. All the men who were left in it, were put to the ſword, don f 
and the women and children ſold; and after the ſtatues, tion 


| Paintings, and richeſt moyeables, were removed, in order to {elves 
| their being carried to Rome, the houſes were ſet on fire, and | 
the whole city continued univerfally in flames for ſeveral 
| days. From that time the Corinthian braſs became more fa- 
mous thaneyer, though it had been in reputation —— 
$ a 1 : : | 85 It. 
D . ©@ This place is not known, 
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It is pretended, that the gold, filver, and braſs, which was 
melted, and ran together 1n this conflagration, formed a new | 
and precious metal. The walls were afterwards demo: 
liſhed, and razed to their very foundations. All this 
was executed by order of the ſenate, to puniſh the in- 
ſolence of the Corinthians, who had violated the law of 

nations in their treatment of the ambaſſadors ſent to them 
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by Rome. | ; 8 — 2 
| Thus was Corinth ruined, the ſame year Carthage was WM 
. taken and deſtroyed by the Romans, 95 2 years after its foun- 1 
| dation by Aletes, the ſon of Hippotes, fixth in deſcent from vat 
. Hercules. It does not appear that they had any thoughts of vn 
4 raiſing new troops for the defence of the country, or ſummon- 1 
Y ed any aſſembly to deliberate upon the meaſures it was neceſ- 479 
4 ſary to take; nor that any one took upon him to propoſe an 14 
; remedy for the publick calamities, or endeavoured to appeaſe * is 
r the Romans, by ſending deputies to implore their clemency. | 
P One would have thought from this general inactivity, that | 
Ws the Achzan league had been entirely buried in the ruins of 
7. Corinth; ſo much had the dreadful deſtruction of that city 


alarmed, and univerſally diſmayed the people. 8 

The cities that had joined in the revolt of the Achæans, 
were alſo puniſhed by the demolition. of their walls, and by 
being diſarmed. The ten commiſſioners, ſent by the ſenate to | 
regulate the affairs of Greece, in conjunction with the conſul, p 
aboliſhed popular government in all the cities, and eſtabliſhed 


magiſtrates in them, who were to have a certain revenue out | : 
of the publick funds. In other reſpects, they were left in ö 
poſſeſſion of their laws and liberty. They aboliſhed alſo all | 
the general aſſemblies. held by the Achæans, Bceotians, — 
Phocæans, and other people of Greece; but they were re- eſta- ; 
ng bliſhed ſoon after. Greece from that time, was reduced 
* into a Roman province, called the province of Achaia; be- | 
ing cauſe, at the taking Corinth, the_Achzans were the moſt | [8 
ce, powerful people of Greece; the Roman people ſent a prætor =o 
Tg thither every year to govern it. | „ ww 
ith, Rome, by deſtroying Corinth in this manner, thought pro-; | 1 
to per to ſhew that example of ſeverity, in order to deter others, 1 
ter- whom its too great clemency rendered bold, raſh and preſuming, q | 
ſol- from the hope they had of ee, the Roman people's par- q | 
ord, don for their faults. Beſides which, the advantageous fitua> + 11 
723, tion of that city, where ſuch as revolted might canton them- * 17 
r to ſelves, and make it a place of arms againſt the Romans, de- q 
and | | | „ termined ; 
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ee — to ruin 3 go Cicero, "who did * 
rove o . mantia's' being uſed 
—— * e Ris have . that Sorin Had 
| ſpare e E 
bebe ooty taken at Ln was: ſold; and Lonfderable 
ſams raiſed from it. — Oe there was a 
piece drawn by the moſt celebr + händ in Greeee, 
r repreſenting Bacchus, the beauty of which was ot 
known, to the Romans, who were at that time entirely u o- 
rant in the polite arts. Polybius, who was chen in the 
country, as I ſhall ſoon obſerue; had the 1 
ſee that painting ſerve the ſoldiers for a table to play 
dice upon. It was adjudget to Attalus, in the ſale as 
- of the booty, for 600,000 ſefterces, that is, about 3625 l. 
1 ſterling. Pliny mentions another picture of the ſame 
painter's, which the ſame Attalus purchaſed for an foo 
talents, or an /100,000:crowns. That prince's riches were 
 inimenſe, and were become 2 proverb: Attalicis conditiontbus. 
Nevertheleſs thefe ſums ſem) repugnant to Probability. How- 
ever it were, the conſul, ſurprized that the price of the paint- 
| in queſtion ſhould riſe ſo high, interpoſed his authority, 
— retained it contrary. to publick faith, and notwithſtanding 
the complaints of Attalus ; becauſe he imagined there was 
ſome hidden virtue in the piece, unknown to him. He did 
not act in that manner for his private intereſt, nor with the 
view of appropriating it 6 himſelf, as he ſent i it to Rome, 
to be applied in adorning the city. In doing which, fays 


Cicero, he adorned and embelliſhed his hou much more 


eſſentialhy, than if he had placed that picture i in it. The 
taking of the richeſt and moſt opulent city of Greece did 
not — him one farthing. Such noble diſintereſtedneſe 
was at that time contmon in Rome, and ſeemed leſs the virtue 
of private perſons; — the 7 . To take the advan- 

tage 


r strab. I. viii, p· the; © Plin. I. 80 e. 38. & J. xxxv. c. 4. & 10. 


Majores noſtri cartha- t Numquid Lucius Mummius 
; & Nomantiam funditus copiofior, cum copioſiſumam ur- 

ſuſtulerunt. Sed 'creds# Nos ſe - bem funditus ſuſtuliflet? Italiam 
| s opportunitatem loci maxi- | ornare, quam demum ſuam, ma- 
me, ne poſſet aliquanda ad bellura | luir, Quanquam Italia ornata, 
faciendum locus ipſe aqhortarl. domus ipſa mihi videtur oraatior, 
Lic. de Office I. i. n. 35. Laus abſtinentiæ non hominis eſt 
7 "This painter was called Ari- ſolum, ſed etiam temporum: 
Hides. The pifture mentioned. bere, | Habere quæſtui remp non modo 
2005 is ſuch eſtimation, that it vas turpe eſt, mw * 7 etiam & 
rom monly aid, All paintings ate nefarium, Cic, de Mc. © 5. . 
1 in compariſon to the Boy- | 76, 77. 

LS, : 


Ss, 


ing of the maſter-pieces of thoſe rare artiſts, w 


tage of 17 8 and command for enriching a man's ſelf, was 
not only tal | | | 
painting we ſpeak of, was ſet up in the temple of Ceres, 
whither the judges went to ſee it out of curioſity, as a maſ- 
ter-picce of art; and it remained there till it was burnt with 
mor temple, ea | 


Mummias was a great warrior, and an excellent man, but 
had neither learning, knowledge of arts, nor taſte for painting 
or ſculpture; the merit of which he did not diſtinguiſh ; not 
beliepzng there was any difference between: prttyre_ and 
picture, or ſtatue and ſtatue, nor that the name af the great 


maſters in thoſe arts gave them their value. This he ,fully 
explained 9 the preſent occaſion. He had — — 
e 


perſons to ta care of tranſporting many of the paintings and 
ſtatues of the moſt excellent maſters to Rome. Never had 
loſs. been ſo irreparable, as that of ſach a 32 conſiſt- 


contributed 


almoſt as much as the great captains, to the rendering of 


their age glorious to po erity. Mummius, however, in re- 
commending the care of that precious collection to thoſe to 
whom he confided them, threatened them very ſeriouſly, chat 
if the ſtatues, paintings, and other things, with which be 
charged them, ſhould be either loſl ; 
way, he wogly oblige 41am to find others at their cn coſt 
and charges. c / ß — 1 
Mere 18 not to be Wiſhed, ſays, an hiſtorian, who has Prey 
ſerved ys this fact, 1 ha Py ignorance ſtill ſublifted ; 
and would not fug 5 Sage be infinitely preferable, in 
regard to the publick good, to the exceeding delicacy of 
taſte of the preſent age Such ſort of rarities? He pale at 
a time When that taſte for excellent paintings amongſt the 
magiſtrates, was the ogcafion. of their committing all manner 
of 15 1s and 1 | 


19 $in ths provinces. 
I have ſaid that 


| Palyaings vn returning into Peloponneſus, 
had the affliction ty Fee deſtruction and burning of Corinth 
V reduced. into a province of che Roman em- 


and his country reduced: che ! 
pire. If * thing was capable of. giving him conſola · 


tion in ſo mournful à cenjunctüte, it was the opportunity of 
(+) Polyb. in, Excerpt: p. 190192. bs 


Mummius tam rudis fuit, ut | Vinici, qvin magis pro republics 
eapta Corintho, cum ie fuetit, manere adhuc rudem Co- 
artificum perfectas manibes tabulasrinthiorum intellectum quam in 
ac ſtatuas in Italiam portandas lo- I tantam ea intelligi ß; & quin hae pru- 
caret, juberet prædici ä Mione33lles wapwdcatia.Gecort publi- 
bus, ſi eas perdidiſſent novas sas do fuerit convenientior. Yell, Paterc, 
reddituras, Non tamen puto dubites, | I. i. n. 13. | 
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ameful and infamous, but a criminal abuſe. The 
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216 T7T\ﬀS EC. ² l | 
defending the memory of Philopeemen, his maſter 
in the ſcience of war, I have already obſerved, that a 
Roman, having taken it into his head to have the ſtatues 
erected to that hero taken down, had the imprudence to pro- 
ſecute him criminally, as if he had been ftill alive, and to 
accuſe him before Mummius, of having been an enemy to the 
Romans, and of having always oppoſed their defigns to the 
utmoſt of his power. That accuſation was extravagant, but 

had ſome colour in it, and was not entirely without founda- 
tion, Polybius boldly took upon him his defence. He re- 
preſented Philopœmen as the greateſt captain Greece had 
produced in the latter times; that he might, perhaps, have 
carried his zeal for the liberty of his country a little too far; 
but that he had rendered the Roman people conſiderable 
ſervices upon ſeveral occaſions; as in their wars againſt. An- 
tiochus and the Etolians. The commiſſioners 1 whom 
he pleaded ſo noble a cauſe, moved with his reaſons, and ſtill 
more with his gratitude for his maſter, decreed, that the 
ſtatues of Philopœmen ſhould continue as they were in all 
places. Polybius, taking the advantage of Mummius's good 
diſpoſition, demanded alſo the ſtatues of Aratus and Achæus; 
which were granted him, though they had already been 
carried out of Peloponneſus into Acarnania. The Achæans 
were ſo charmed with the zeal Polybius had expreſſed upon 
this occaſion for the honour of the great men of his country, 
that they erected a ſtatue of marble to himſelf. 


He gave at the ſame time a proof of his diſintereſtedneſs, 


which did bim as much honour amongſt his citizens, as his 
defence of the memory of Philopœmen. After the deſtruc- 
tion of Corinth, it was thought proper to puniſn the authors 
of the inſult done to the Roman ambaſſadors, and their eſtates 
and effects were ſold by auction. When thoſe of Diæus 
were put up, who had been the principal in that affront, the 
ten commiſſioners ordered the quæſtor who ſold them, to let 
. Polybius take whatever he thought fit out of them, without 
taking any thing from him upon that account. He refuſed 
that offer, as ai Hate Xen as it appeared, and ſhould have 
thought himſelf in ſome meaſure an accomplice of that 
wretch's crimes, had he accepted any part of his fortune; 
beſide which, he believed it infamous to enrich himſelf out of 
the ſpoils of his fellow citizen. He would not only accept 
nothing himſelf, but exhorted his friends not to defire any 
thing of what had appertained to Dizus; and all that follow- 
ed his example were extremely. applauded, 5366s wal 
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This action made the commiſlioners{?) conceive ſo high an 


eſteem for Polybius, that, upon their leaving Greece, they de- 


fired him to go to all the cities which had been lately conquer- 
ed, and to accommodate their differences, till time had ac- 
cuſtomed them to the change which had been made, and to 
the new laws preſcribed them. Polybius diſcharged that 
honourable commiſſion with ſo much 8 juflice, and 
prudence, that no farther conteſts aroſe in Achaia, either in 
regard to the government in general, or the affairs of parti- 
culars. In gratitude for ſo great aabenefit, ſtatues, were 
erected to him in different places; upon the baſe of one 


of which was this inſcription ;' That Greece had been guilty of” 


no errors, if ſhe had hearkened from the firſ# to the counſels 
of Polybius ; but that, after her faults, he alone had been her 
deliwerer. | | EH 1 
Polybius, after having eftabliſhed order and tranquillity in 
his country, returned to join Scipio at Rome, from whenoe 
he accompanied him to Numantia, at the ſiege of which he 
was preſent. When Scipio was dead, he returned into 
Greece; and having enjoyed there (u the efteem, gratitude; 
and affection of his beloved citizens, he died at the age 
of fourſcore and two years, of a wound he received by a 
fall from his horſe. | | IE IS 
Metellus, upon his return to Rome, was honoured with a 
triumph, as conqueror of Macedonia and Achaia, and ſurnam- 
ed Macedonicus. The falſe king, Andriſcus, was led before his 
chariot. Amongſt the ſpoils, he cauſed what was called 


the troop of Alexander the Great, to be carried in the pro- 


ceſſion. That prince, at the battle of the Granicus, having 
loft five-and-twenty of his friends, ordered Lyſippus, the 
moſt excellent artiſt in that way, to make each of them an 
equeſtrian ſtatue, to which he added his own. Theſe ſtatues 


were ſet up in Dium, a city of Macedonia. Metellus cauſed 


them to be tranſported to Rome, and adorned his triumph 
with them, | 
Mummius obtained alſo the honour of a triumph, and, in 
conſequence of having conquered Achaia, was ſurnamed 
Achaicus. He exhibited a great number of ſtatues and paint- 
ings in his triumphs, which were afterwards made e eg 
ments of the publick buildings at Rome, and of Yeveral 
other cities of Italy; but not one of them entered the con- 
queror's own hou: 5 | | 25 


(t) Polyb, in Excerpt, p. 190, Kc. u,) Lucian, in Macrob, p- 142. 
\ | | 
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213 THE HISTORY OF 

Sect. V. Reflections whon tbe cauſes of the grandeur, declen« 
oo” fron, and ruin of Greece. 

| A FTER baving ſeen the final ruin of Greece, which has 
ſupplied us through a ſeries of ſo many ages with 
ſuch fine examples of heroick virtues and memorable events, 
we may be admitted to return to the place from whence we 
began, and conſider, by way of abridgment, and at one view, 
the riſe, progreſs, and declenſion of the principal ſtates, that 


compoſe it, Their whole duration may be divided into 
four ages. | . 


7. he firſt and ſecond ages of Greece. 


T ſhall not dwell upon the ancient origin of the 
Greeks, nor the fabulous times before the Trojan war, 


which make the firſt age, and may be called the infancy 


of Greece. 
The ſecond age, which extends from the taking of Troy, 


to the reign of Darius I. king of Perſia, was in a manner 


its youth, In thoſe early years it formed, fortified, and 


prepared itſelf for thoſe great things it was afterwards to 
act, and laid the foundations of that power and glory, which 
at length roſe ſo high, and became the admiration of all fu- 
ture ages. | 


The Greeks, as Monfieur (x) Boſſuet obſerves, who had 


naturally abundance of wit, had been cultivated by kings 
and colonies which came from Egypt, who ſettling in ſeve- 
ral parts of the country, ſpread univerſally the excellent 


polity cf the Egyptians. It was from them they learnt the 
exerciſes of the body, wreftling, the horſe, foot, and chariot 
races, and the other combats, which they carried to their 
higheſt perfedion, in effect of the glorious crowns given to 
the victors in the Olympick games. But the beſt thing taught 
them by the Egyptians, was to be docile and obedient, and 
to ſuffer th-micl\es to be formed by laws for the good of the 
publick. They were not private perſons, who regard nothing 


but their own intereſts and concerns, and have no ſenſe of the 


calamities of the flare, but as they ſuffer themſelves, or as 
the repoſe of their own family is involved in them: the 
Greeks were taught to cenfider themſelves and their families 
as part of the greater body, which was that of the ſtate. The 
fathers brought up their children in this opinion; and the 
| | 2 | | children 


(*) Univerſal Hiſtory. 
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children were taught from their cradle, to look upon their 
country as their common mother, to whom they more ſtrictly 
appertained than to their parents. ET . 

The Greeks, inſtituted thus by degrees, believed they 
were capable of governing for themſelves, and moſt of the 
cities e themſelves into republicks, under different 
forms of government, whieh had all of them liberty for their 
vital principle; but that liberty was wiſe, reaſonable, and 
ſubſervient to laws. The advantage of this government was, 
that the citizens loved their country the better from tranſacting 
their affairs in common, and from being all equally capabie 
of its honours and dignities. Beſides this, the condition of 
private perſons, to which all returned when they quitted 
employments, prevented them from abuſing an authority, 
of which they might ſoon be deprived; whereas power 
often becomes haughty, unjuſt, and oppreſſive, when un- 
der no reſtraints, and when it is to have a long or conti- 
nual duration, ; L437 | | 

The love of labour removed the vices and paſſions, which 
generally occaſion the ruin of ſtates. They led a laborious 
and buſy life, intent upon the cultivation of lands and of 
arts, and not excluding the huſbandman or the artiſt from the 
_ firſt dignities of the ſtate ; preſerving between all the citizens 
and members of the ſtate a great equality, void of pomp, 
luxury, or oſtentation. He, who had commanded the army 
for one year, fought the next in the rank of a private officer, 
and was not aſhamed of the moſt common functions either in 
the armies by land or ſea, - 

The reigning character in all the cities of Greece, was a 
particular affection for poverty, the mean of fortune, ſimpli- 
city in buildings, moveables, dreſs, equipage, domeſticks, 
and table. It is ſurprizing to conſider the ſmall retributions 
with which they were ſatisfied for their application in pub- 
lick employments, and ſervices rendered the ſtate. 

What might not be expected from a people formed in this 
manner, educated and nurtured in theſe principles, and 
indued from their earlieft infancy with maxims ſo proper to 
exalt the ſoul, and to inſpire it with great and noble ſenti- 
ments? The effects exceeded all idea, and all hope that could 
poſſibly have been conceived of them. 


The third age of Greece, 
We now come to the glorious times of Greece, which 


have been, and will for ever be, the admiration of all ages. 
| 1 | 'The 


* 
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The merit and virtue of the Greeks, ſhut up within the com- 
| Kay of their cities, had but faintly dawned, and ſhone, with 
ut a feeble ray till this age. To produce and, place them in 
their full light, ſome great and important occafion was neceſ- 
ary, wherein Greece, attacked by a formidable enemy, and 
Expoſed to extreme dangers, was compelled in ſome meaſure 
to quit her home, and to ſhew herſelf abroad in open day 
ſuch as ſhe was. And this was ſupplied by the Perſians in 
their invaſions of Greece, firſt under Darius, and afterwards 
under Xerxes. All Afia, armed with the whole force of the 
eaſt, overflowed on a ſudden, like an impetuous torrent, and 
came pouring with innumerable troops, both by ſea and land, 
againſt a little ſpot of Greece, which Gemed under the neceſſity 
2 being entirely ſwallowed up and overwhelmed at the firſt 
Jhock. Two ſmall cities, however, Sparta and Athens, not 
only reſiſt thoſe formidable armies, but attack, defeat, pur- 
ſue, and deſtroy the greateſt part of them. Let the reader 
call to mind, which is all 1 have here in view, the prodigies 
of valour and fortitude, which ſhone out at that time, and 
continued to do ſo long after on like occaſions. To what 
were the Greeks indebied for ſuch aſtoniſhing ſucceſſes, ſo 
Much above all probability, unleſs to the principles [ have 
mentioned, which were profoundly engraven in their hearts 
by education, example, and practice; and were become by 
long habit a ſecond nature in them ? | | 
Thoſe principles, we cannot repeat it top often, were the 
love of poverty, contempt of riches, diſregard of ſelf-in- 
tereſt, attention to the publick good, deſire of glory, love of 
their country; but above all, ſuch a zeal for liberty, which 
no danger was capable of intimidating, and ſuch an irrecon- 
cileable abhorrence for whoever conceived the leaſt thought 
againſt it, as united their counſels, and put an end to all diſ- 
ſenſion and difcord in a moment. BY i be . 
There was ſome difference between the republicks as to 
authority and power, but none in regard to liberty; on that 
ſide they were perfectly equal. The ſtates of ancient Greece 
were exempt from that ambition which occaſions ſo many 
wars in monarchies, and had no thoughts of aggrandizing 
themſelves, or of making conqueſts, at the expence of each 
other. They confined themſelves to the cultivation, improve- 
ment, and defence of, but did not endeavour to uſurp any 
thing from, their neighbours. The weaker cities, in the 
peaceable poſſeſſion of their territory, did not apprehend 
invaſion from the more powerful. This occaſioned ſuch a 
multitude of cities, republicks and ſtates of Greece, _ 
: : u - 
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ſubſiſted to the lateſt times in a perfect independence, retain- 
ing their own forms of government, with the laws, cuſtoms, 


and uſages derived from their forefat here. 
When we examine with ſome attention the conduct of theſe 
people, either at home or abroad, their aſſemblies, delibera- 


tions, and motives for the reſolutions they take, we cannot 
ſufficiently admire the wiſdom of their government; and we 
are tempted to demand of ourſelves, from whencg could arife 
this greatneſs of ſoul in the burghers of Sparta and Athens; 
whence thoſe noble ſentiments, this conſummate wiſdom in 


politicks, this profound and univerſat knowledge in the art 


of war, whether for the invention and conſtruction of machines 
for the attack and defence of places, or the drawing up and 
diſpoſing all the motions of an army in battle; add to this, 
that ſupreme ability in maritime affairs, which always ren- 
dered their fleets victorious, which ſo gloriouſſy acquired them 
the empire of the ſea, and obliged the Perſians to renounce it 
for ever by a ſolemn treaty ? 


We ſee here a remarkable difference between the Greeks 


and Romans. The latter, immediately after their conqueſts, 
ſuffered themſelves to be corrupted by *pride and luxury. 
After Antiochus had ſubmitted to the Roman yoke, Afia, 
ſubdued by their victorious arms, conquered its conquerors 
by riches and voluptuouſneſs ; and that change of manners 
was very ſudden and rapid, eſpecially after Carthage, the 
haughty rival of, Rome, was deſtroyed, It was not ſo with 
the Greeks. Nothing was more exalted than the victories 
they had gained over the Perſians; nothing more ſoothing 
than the glory they had acquired by their great and illuſtrious 
exploits. After ſo glorious a period, the Greeks long per- 
ſevered in the ſame love of ſimplicity, frugality, and poverty; 
the ſame remoteneſs from pomp and luxury ; the ſame zeal 


and ardour for the defence of their liberty, and the preſerva 
tion of their ancient manners. It is well known how much 


the iſlands and provinces of Aſia Minor, over which the 
Greeks ſo often triumphed, were abandoned to effeminate 
pleaſures and luxury: they, however, never ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be infected by that contagious ſoftneſs, and conſtantly 
preſerved themſelves from the vices of conquered people. It 
is true, they did not make thoſe countries provinces, but 
their commeree and example alone might have proved very 
dangerous to them. 5 

Ihe introduction of gold and filver. into Sparta, from 
whence they were baniſhed under ſevere penalties, did not 
bappen till about — years after the battle of —— 
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222 THE HISTORY OF | 
and the ancient ſimplicity of manners ſubſiſted very long after · 


wards, notwithſtanding that violation of the laws of Lycur- 
gus, As much may be ſaid of the reſt of Greece, which 


did not grow weak and degenerate, but ſlowly and by de- 


grees. This is what it remains to ſhew. 
The fourth age of Greece. 


'Fhe principal cauſe of the weakening and declenfion of 
the Greeks, was the diſunion which roſe up amongſt them- 
telves. The Perſians, who had found them invincible on the 
tide of arms, as long as their union ſubſiſted, applied their 
whole attention and policy in ſowing the ſeeds of diſcord 
amongſt them. For thac reaſon they employed their gold and 
filver, which ſucceeded much better than their ſteel and arms 
had done before. 'The Greeks, attacked invifibly in this 
manner by bribes ſecretly conveyed into the hands of thoſe 
who had the greateſt ſhare in their governments, were divid- 
ed by domeſtick jealouſies, and turned their victorious arms 
againit themſelves, which had rendered them ſuperior to their 
enemies. „ | 

Their decline of power from theſe cauſes gave Philip and 
Alexander opportunity to ſubject them. Thoſe princes, to 
accugom them to ſervitude the more agreeable, coloured 
their deſign with avenging them upon their ancient enemies. 
The Greeks gave blindly into that groſs ſnare, which gave the 


mortal blow to their liberty. Their avengers became more 


fatal to them than their enemies. The yoke impoſed on them 
by the hands which had conquered the univerſe, could never 
be removed; thoſe little ſtages were no longer in a condi- 
tion to ſhake it off. Greece, from time to time animated by 
the remembrance of its ancient glory, rouzed from its lethar- 
gy, and made ſome attempts to reinſtate itſelf in its condi- 
tion ; but thoſe efforts were ill concerted, ard as ill ſuſtained 
by its expiring liberty, and tended only to augment its fſla- 
very; becauſe the protectors, whom it called in to its aid, 


ſoon made themſelves its maſters. So that all it did was to 


change its fetters, and to make them the heavier. 

The Romans at length totally ſubjected it; but it was by 
degrees, and with abundance of artifice, As they continu- 
ally puſned on their conqueſts from province to province, they 
perceived, that they ſnould find a barrier to their ambitious 


projects in Macedonia, formidable by its neighbourhood, ad. 


vantageous ſituation, reputation in arms, and very powerfu 
in itſelf, and by its allies, The Romans artfully — 


Fo e 1 
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the ſmall ſtates of Greece, from whom they had leſs to fear, 
and endeavoured to gain them by the attractive charms of 
liberty, which was their darling paſſion, and of which they 


knew how to awaken in them their ancient ideas. After 


having with great addreſs made uſe of the Greeks to reduce 
and deſtroy the Macedonian power, they ſubjected all 
thoſe ſtates one after another under various pretexts. 
Greece was thus ſwallowed up at laſt in the Roman 
empire, and became a province of it, under the name 
of Achaia. | „ | 


It did not loſe with its power {y) that ardent paſſion 


for liberty, which was its peculiar character. The Romans, 


when -they reduced it into a province, reſerved to the peo- 
ple almoſt all their privileges; and Sylla C), who puniſhed 
them ſo cruelly fixty years after, for having favoured the 
arms of Mithridates, did not abridge thoſe of their liberty, 
who eſcaped his vengeance. In' the civil wars of Italy, 
the Athenians were ſeen” to eſpouſe with warmth the party 
of Pompey, {a) who fought for the republick. Julius Czfar 
revenged himſelf upon them no otherwiſe than by declar- 
ing, that he pardoned them out of confideration for their 
anceſtors. But, after Cæſar was killed, their inclination for 
liberty made them forget his clemency. They erected ſtatues 
to Brutus and Caſſius near thoſe of Harmodius and Ariftogiton, 
the ancient deliverers of Athens, and did not take them down 
till ſolicited by Antony, when become their friend, benefac- 
tor, and magiſtrate, | 

After having been deprived of their ancient power, they 
ſtill "retained another ſovereignty, which the Romans could 


not take from them, and to which themſelves were obliged to 


pay homage. Athens continued always the metropolis of 
the ſciences, the ſchool of polite arts, and the center and 
ſtandard of refined taſte in all the productions of the mind. 
Several cities, as Byzantium, Cæſarea, Alexandria, Epheſus, 
and Rhodes, ſhared that glory with Athens, and by its ex- 
ample opened ſchools which became very famous. Rome, all 
haughty as ſhe was, acknowledged this glorious empire. 
She ſent her moſt illuſtrious citizens to be finiſhed and refined 
in Greece. They were inſtructed there in all the parts of 
ſound | puns: e the knowledge of mathematicks, the ſci- 
ence of natural things, the rules of manners -and duties, the 
art of reaſoning with juſtice and method : all the treaſures of 
eloquence were imbibed there, and the method taught of 
| N 4 treating 
6 Strab, I. ix. ( Plut, in Sylla. (a) Diod. l. xliii. 
p. 191. & l. xlvii, p. 329. | | 
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treating the greateſt ſubjects, with propriety, force, elegance, 
and perſpicuity. | | | 

A Cicero, already the admiration of the bar, conceived he 
wanted ſomething, and did not bluſh to become the diſciple 
of the great maſters Greece then produced. Pompey, in the 
midſt of his glorious conqueſts, did not think it a diſhonour 
to him, in paſting Rhodes, to hear the celebrated philoſophers 
who taught there with great reputation, and to make himſelf 
in ſome meaſure their diſciple. | | 

Nothing ſhews better the reſpect retained for the ancient 
reputation of Greece, than a letter of Pliny (6) the Younger. 
He writes in this manner to Maximus. appointed governor of 
that province by Trajan. Call to ane Ty my dear Maximus, 
that you are going into Achaia, the true Greece, the ſame 
*© Greece where learning and the polite arts had their birth 
„where even agriculture was iavented, according to the 
* common opinion. Remember, that you are ſent to govern 
free cities and free men, if ever any ſuch there were; who 


«© by their virtues, actions, alliances, treaties, and religion, 


« have known how to preſerve the liberty they received from 
nature. Revere the gods their founders ; reſpect their he- 


- © rces, the ancient glory of their nation, and the ſacred 


* antiquity of their cities, the dignity, great exploits, and 
even fables and vanity of that people. Remember, it is 
*« from thoſe ſources that we have derived our law; that we 
did not impoſe our laws upon them, after we had conquer- 


* ed them, but that they gave us theirs, at our requeſt, be- 


fore they were acquainted with the power of our arms. In 
„ a word, it is to Athens you are going; it is at Lacedæmon 
« you are to command. It would be inhuman and barbarous 
to deprive them of that faint image, that ſhadow which 
«© they retain of their ancient liberty.” - | 

Whilſt the Roman empire was declining, that empire of 
genius, of the mind, always ſupported itfelf, without parti- 
cipating in the revolutions of the other. Greece was reſort- 
ed to for education and improvement from all parts of the 
world. In the fourth and fifth centuries, thoſe great lights 
of the church, St. Baſil, St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. Johannes 
Chryſoſtom, went to Athens to imbibe, as their ſource, all 


the profane ſciences. The emperors themſelves Cc, who 


could not go to Greece, brought Greece in A manner home to 
them, by receiving the moſt celebrated philoſophers into their 
palaces, in order to their being intruſted with the education 


oftheir children, and toim prove themſelves by their inſtructions. 


Marcus 


(b) Lib. viii. c. 24. 8 (c) Tit. Antonius. M. Aurelius, Lucius 
Verus, Sc. | : 


— 
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Marcus Aurelius, even whii 


the philoſophers. Apollonius and. Sextus, . 


from them as a common diſciple. 


By a new kind of victory, unknow 
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t he was emperor, went to hear 
and to take leſſons 


* 
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n before Greece had im- 


poſed its laws on Egypt and the whole Eaſt, from whence ſhe 
had expelled barbariſm, and introduced a taſte for the arts 
and ſciences in its room; obliging, by a kind of right of 
conqueſt, all thoſe nations to recgive her language and adopt 
her. cuſtoms: a teſtimonial highly for the glory of a people, 
and which argues a much more illuſtrious ſyperiority, than 
that not founded in merit, Dut ſolely upon the force of 
arms. Plutarch obſerves ſomewhere, that no Greek ever 
thought of learning Latin, and that a Roman who did 'not 


underitand Greek was in no great eſtimation. 
ARTICEETU. 


It ſeems, that after the ſubjection of Macedonia and Greece 
to the Romans, our hiſtory, confined for the future to two 
principal kingdoms, thoie of Egypt and Syria, ſhould be- 
come more clear and intelligible than ever. I am, however, 


obliged to own, that it will be more obſcure and perplexed. 


than it has been hitherto, eſpecially in regard to the kingdom 


other in 2 {fort ſpace, but 


of Syria, in which ſeveral Kings not only ſucceeded one an- 


r in 2 ſometimes reign jointly, and, at 
the ſame time, to the number of three or four, which occaſions 


a a confuſion difficult to unravel, and from which I find it hard 


to extricate myſelf, ' Fhis mduces me to prefix in this place 
the names, ſucceſſion, and duration of the reigns of the kings 
of Egypt and Syria. This ſmall chronological abridgment 
may contribute to caſt ſome light upon facts, which are exceed- 
ingly complex, and ſerve as aclue to guide the reader in a kind 
of labyrinth, where the moſt clear-ſighted will have occafion 
for aſſiſtance. It enlarges the work a little, but it may be 


paſſed over, and recourſe be only had to it, when it is neceſſary 
to be ſet right: I inſert it here only with that view. 


This third article contains the ſpace of 100 years for the 
kingdom of Egypt, from the twentieth year of Ptolemy Philo- 
metor, to the expulſion of Ptolemy Auletes from the throne z 


that is, from the year of the world 3845, to 3946. 


As to the kingdom of Syria, the ſame article contains 
almoſt the ſpace of an hundred years from Antiochus 
Eupator to Antiochus Aſiaticus, under whom Syria be- 
came a province of the Roman empire; that is, from 
the year of the world three thouſand eight hundred and 
forty, to the year three thouſand nine hundred and thir- 


ty nie. 
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226 THE HISTORY OF. 


Sect. I. 4 chronological abridgement of the hiſtory of the 


A.M. ; KINOS or Ecyyr. 


3824 Prol zur PnironEToR. He reigned ſomething 
| more than thirty four years. This article contains 
only. fourteen years of his reign. 


Differences between Philometor and his brother 


Evergetes, or Phyſcon. 


* 


| 3859. prorzur Evzxezrzs, otherwiſe called Phyſcon, 


brother of Philometor, aſcends the throne, and mar- 
_ ries Cleopatra, Philometor's wife, | 


'Ehyſcox 


7 


take him priſoner, and 


ALEXANDER SUCCESSORS. 


kings if Egypt and Syria, as mentioned in the third Article. 


KixGs or SYRIA. 


AnTriocnus EupATrox, aged nine years, ſucceeds 
his father Antiochus Epiphanes. Be reigns only two 
years. 

- DeMETR1vus Sor ER, ſon of Seleucus Philopator, 
having eſcaped from Rome, aſcends the throne, - 
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A. Ms 


3840. 


3842. 


Bala, under the name of Alexander, giving himſelf 385 1. 


out for the ſon of Antiochus Epiphanes, ſeizes the 
throne of Syria. He is ſupported by the Romans. 
Demetrius is killed in a battle. He had reigned 
twelve years. 3 
ALEXANDER BAL A. He reigns almoſt five years. 
Ptolemzus Philometor declares againſt him in favour 
of Demetrius Nicator, ſon of Demetrius Soter. 


DgMETRIUsS NICATOR, : 
| | AnTiocuvs Tuzos, ſon 


| e ſeizes part of the 
ingdom. ; 
. Dropores TrxyPhroON, 


pupil Antiochus, aſcends 
the throne. | 


Demetrius marches a- 
gainſt the Parthians, who 


confine him. He had 
reigned ſeven years. 


. 


- AnTriocnvs SrpErzs, 


having overthrown Try- 


wife, marries him, 
L6G. 


after having got rid of his 


brother of Demetrius, after 


phon, and put him to 
[death, is declared king. 
Cleopatra, Demetrius s 


3859. 
3860. 


of Bala, ſupported by Try · 


3861. 


3863. 


3864. 


Deme- 
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| A.M, EY Kincs or EcyPT. - 


Phyſcon expels Cleopatra his wife, and marries her 


3874. daughter, named alſo Cleopatra. 
He 1s reduced to fly. 'The ., reſtore the 
government to Cleopatra his firſt wife. 
3877. Menn re-aſcends the throne. 


3887. Death of Phyſcon. He had reigned twenty-nine 
years. 
8 PToLEMyY LATHYRUS, or Sor ER ſucceeds Phyſcon. 
Cleopatra, his mother, obliges him to repudiate 
Cleopatra, his eldeſt ſiſter, and marry Selena, his 
' youngeſt ſiſter, 
Cleopatra gives the kingdom of o to Alexan- 
der ber youngeſt ſon, 


3 


P 


leo- 


metrius, retains ec 
t 


= 


ALEXANDER's SUCCESSORS. 


King 


Demetrius Nicator reigns 
again in Syria. 


* 


Demetrius is killed by 
Zebina. | | 
Cleopatra, wife of De- 
the kingdom after his 
death. WY 2 5 | 

SzLEvVCvusV. eldeſt ſon, 
of Demetrius, is declared 
king, and ſoon after killed 
by Cleopatra. 

AnTiocuus GryPevus, 
his younger brother, is 
placed on the throne by 
Cleopatra, 


F 


Cleopatra , deſigns to 
poiſon Grypus, and is poi- 
ſoned herſelf. 1 


9 


| Antiochus Sidetes mar- 3873, 
ches againſt the Parthians, 

The Parthians ſend back 3874. 
Demetrius into Syria, An- 
tiochus is ſlain, 


9 OF SYRIA. 


- 


ALEX&NDER ZEBINA, 3877. 
ſupported by Phyſcon, ex- 
pels Demetrius from the 

| throne, who is killed ſoon 
after, | | | 


3881, 


- Zebina is overthrown 3882. 
by Grypus, and dies ſoon 
after. f : : 


3884. 


. AnTiocuvs, THE Cy- 
ZICENIAN, ſon of Cleo- 
patra and Antiochus Si- 
detes, takes arms againſt 
Grypus. 

Cleopatra, whom La- 
thyrus had been obliged 


3890. 


3891. 


to repudiate, marries the 


Cy- 
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Pp + 


Cleopatra expels Lathyrus from Egypt: he had 

3897. reigned ten years. She ſets his younger brother Alex- 
ander upon the throne. | f 5 | 

3903- She gives her daughter Selena, whom ſhe had 


taken from Lathyrus, in marriage to Antiochus 
Grypus, 2 


* 


ALEXANDER's SUCCESSORS, 


K1inGs OF SYRIA. 


any pus is reconciled 
with his brother the 8 
cenian. 


| 


Cyzicenian.” She is killed 
by the order of 'Tryphena, 
wife of Grypus. 


The Cyzicenian gains 
a victory over Grypus, 


and drives him out of 
Syria. 

The two brothers are 
reconciled and divide the 
empire of Syria. | 


Cleopatra gives her 
daughter Selena to Antio- 
chus Grypus. | 


Death of Grypus, He had reigned twenty ſeven 


years. 


ens his ſon, ſucceeds him. 


Sefeucus is overthrown 
by Euſebes, and burnt in 
Mopſueſtia. 


AnTrocnvs XI. brother 
of Seleucus, and ſecond 
ſon of Grypus, aſſumes 


the diadem, and 1s killed | 


by Euſebes. 


Pate, his brother, third 
o_ of N ſucceeds 


bk 


PR” 


Antiochus, the Cyzice- 
nian, is overthrown, and 
put to death. | 

AnTiocuus EuszBEsS, 
ſon of the Cyzicenian, 


cauſes himſelf to be de- 


clared king. 
Euſebes“ marries nn, 
widow of Grypus. 


DA 


399% 


3893. 


3903. 
3907. 


3910. 


3911. 


3912. 


3913. 
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391 55 Alexander kills his mother Cleopatra, 
3916. Alexander is expelled himſelf: he had reigned nine- 
teen years. He died foon after. Latytrus is re- 


called. bats Racy 
3923. Death of Lathyrus. 4 . 


AlEXAN DER II. ſon of Alexander I. under Sylla's 
protection, is choſen king. He marries Cleopatra, 
_ called otherwiſe Berenice, and kills her ſeventeen days 
after. He reigned fifteen years. 
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KINGS OF SYRIA. 5 a A. M. 
DemeTRIUsSEuUCHARES, | | 3914. 
fourth ſon of Grypus, is Go OY 
eſtabliſhed upon the throne 
at Damaſcus, by the aſſiſt- 
ance of Lathyrus. 


- | Gra Euſebes, overthrown by 3916. 

= „ k Philip and Demetrius, : 
takes refuge amongſt the 
Parthians. | 


He is re-eſtabliſhed 3918. 
+ | upon the throne by their 
Demetrius, having heen RET 
taken by the Parthians, | - 43 g 
AN TIO HUS Drionysivs,f 
fifth. ſon of Grypus, is] *© 
poo upon the throne of | . 
amaſcus, and is killed] 
the following year. 


The Syrians, weary of 3921. 

ſo many diviſions and re- | 
volutions, ele&t TicRANEs 
KING OF ARMENIA. He 
reigns by a viceroy four- 
teen years. 


Euſebes takes refuge in 3923. 


9 2 2 ** . 
la's Cilicia, where he remains 
tra, | | concealed, 
Lays | | p 
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Selena, his wife, re- 
tains part of Phœnicia and 
Cœloſyria, and gives her 
two ſons a good educa- 
tion. | 
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Kincs or EcyPrT. 


The Alexandrians expel Alexander. 
Protemy. AULETEsS, baſtard fon of Lathyrus, is 
placed upon the throne, | 


Y 


ALEXANDER's SUCCESSORS. 


KINGS 


Tigranes recalls Me- 
gadates his viceroy from 
Syria, who commanded 
there fourteen years in his 
name. 


1 


Ti- 
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OF SYRIA. A. M. 


Syria, being unpro- 
vided with troops, An- 
TIOCHUS ASIATICUS, ſon 
of Antiochus EKEuſebes, 
takes poſſeflion of ſome 
part of the country, and 
reigns there during four 
years. ; 
Pempey deprives An- 
tiochus Aſiaticus of his 
dominions, and reduces 


| Syria into a province of 


the Roman empire. The 


houſe of the Seleucides is 


extin& with him, 


3935. 


3939. 
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Sect, II. AnTiocnus EvraTOR, aged nineteen, ſucceeds 
bis father AnTiocnus EPRANES fn the kingdom of 
Syria. DeMETRIUs, who had been long an hoſtage at 
Rome, demands in vain to return to Syria. Celebrated witto- 
ries of Judas Mace us againſt the generals of the king 
of Syria, and the king himſelf in perſon. Long diffirences be- 
taueen the two PTOLEMIES, brothers, and kings of Egypt, 


» * 


terminated*at length by an happy peace. 


1 E have long loſt ſight of the * hiſtory of the kings of 
| Syria, and that of the kings of Egypt, which. have 
generally no ſmall connexion with each other. I am now 
going to reſume the thread of them, which will not be inter- 
rupted any more. 5 
Antiochus, ſurnamed Eupator (4), aged only nineteen, 
ſucceeded his father Antiochus Epiphanes in the kingdom of b 
Syria. The latter, at his death, — for Philip bis favourite, p 
who had been brought up with him. He gave him the regen- h 
cy of the kingdom during his ſon's minority, and put his tl 
crown, fignet, and all the other marks of the royal dignity, w 
into his hands; recommending to him, above all things, to tl 
al 
It. 
Ne 
tr: 
T 


* employ his whole care in educating his ſon in ſuch a manner, 
as was moſt proper to inſtruct him in the art of reigning. 
Philip, on his arrival at Antioch, found that another had 
uſurped the employment, which the late king had confided to 
him. Lyfias, upon the firſt advice of the death of Epiphanes, 


had placed his ſon Antiochus upon the throne, whoſe gover- co 
nor he was, and had taken upon himſelf, with the guardian- vi. 
ſhip, the reins of the government, without any regard to lit 
the king's regulation at his death. Philip knew well, that he dit 
was not at that time in a condition to diſpute it with him, and 
retired into Egypt, in hopes of finding, at that court, the the 
aſſiſtance he wanted for the re- poſſeſſion of his right, and tne wa 
hy > r90ng of the uſurper. of 
Much about the ſame time, Ptolemy Macron, governor of to 1 
Cceloſyria and Paleſtine, from the enemy he had been till then of 
to the Jews, became on a ſudden their friend; moved, as the re- 
ſcripture ſays, with a crying injuſtice which had been com- the 
mitted in regard to them. He put a ſtop to the rigour of the Roz 
perſecution againſt them, and employed his whole credit to ſen; 
| | obtain == 

Cd) A.M. 3840. Ant. J. C. 164. Appian, in Syr. p. 117, x Mac- (e 
cab. vi, 17. 2 Maccab. ix. 29. & x. 10—13. Joſeph, Antiq. I. xii. c. 14. Art, 
* It is treated laſt towards the end of Biok XVIII. Article II. Sect, we Syr. 


and III. 


ALEXANDER's SUCCESSORS. 23, 
obtain a peace for them. By this conduct he gave his ene- 
mies occaſion to hurt him. They prejudiced the king againſt 


him, by repreſenting him perpetually as a traitor; becauſe 
he had in reality betrayed the intereſts of His firſt maſter, 
Ptolemy Philometor, king of Egypt, who had entruſted him 


-with the government of the iſland of Cyprus, and had given 


up that ifland to Antiochus Epiphanes, upon entering into 
his ſervice. For, how advantageous ſoever the treaſon might 
be, the traitor, as 1s uſual, was hated. At length, they did 
ſo much by thęir clamours and cabals, that he was deprived 
of his government, which was given to Lyſias; no other 
poſt or penſion being collared on him to ſupport his 


_ dignity. He had not force of mind enough to bear his 
downfall, and poiſoned himſelf; an end he had well de- 


ſerved for his treaſon, and ſhare in the crael perſecution of 
the Jews. NT | | 

Judas Maccabæus /e) at this time ſignalized his valour 
by ſeveral conſiderable victories over the enemies of the peo- 
ple of God, who continually made an implacable war againſt 
him. The little time that Antiochus Epiphanes ſurvived 
the favourable inclinations he had expreſſed for the Jews, 
would not admit him to revoke in form 7is decree for obliging 
them to change their religion. The court of Syria, which 
always conſidered the Jews as cebels defirous of throwing off 
its yoke, and had great intereſt in making ſo powertul a 
neighbouring people ſubmit to it, had no regard to ſome 
tranſient demonftrations of the dying prince's favour to them. 
They always perſiſted in the ſame principles of policy, and 
coatinued to look upon that nation as an enemy, whoſe ſole 
view was to ſhake off their chains, and to ſupportthemſelves in 
liberty of conſcience, with regard to religion, Such were the 


_ diſpoſitions of Syria in regard to the Jews. 


Demetrius, %) ſon of Seleucus Philopator, who, from 
the year his father died, had remained an hoſtage at Rome, 


was in his twenty-third year, when he was informed of the death 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, and the acceſſion of his ſon Eupator 


to the crown, which he pretended to be his right, as the ſon 


of e ee eldeſt brother. He propoſed to the ſenate his 


re- eſtabliſument upon his father's throne; and to engage 


them, in it, he repreſented, that having been bred up at 
Rome, he ſhould always regard it as his native country, the 


ſenators as his fathers, and their ſons as his brothers. The 
= | ſenate 


(e) 1 Maccab, v. 1—68, 2 Maccab, X, 1 | c A. M. 3841. 


Ant, J. C. 163. Polyb. Legat. cvii, Juſtin, 1, xxxiv. c. 3. Appian in 
Syr. P. 117. | _ EEE 
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ſenate had more regard for the intereſts of the republick than 


the right of Demetrius, and thought it more advantageous 
for the Romans, that there ſhould be a king in his minority 
upon the throne of Syria, than a prince like Demetrius, who 
might at length become formidable to them. They therefore 


made a decree to confirm Eupator, and ſent Cn. Octavius, 
Sp. Lucretius, and L. Aurelius, with the character of ambaſ- 


ſadors, into Syria, to regulate all things conformably to the 
treaty made with Antiochus the Great. The ſame ambaſſa- 


dors had inſtructions to accommodate, if poſſible, the diffe- 


rences between the two kings of Egypt. 

 Lyſfias {g), terrified by the victories of Judas Maccabæus, 
formed an army of fourſcore thouſand foot, and took with 
him all the cavalry of the kingdom, with fourſcore ele- 
phants : at the head of all theſe forces he marched into Judæa 
with the reſolution to ſettle ſtrange inhabitants that worſhip- 
ped idols in Jeruſalem. He opened the campaign with the 
ſiege of Bethſura, a fortreſs between Idumæa and Jeruſalem. 


Judas Maccabzus, and the whole people, beſeeched the 


Lord, with tears in their eyes, to ſend his angel for the 
preſervation of Iſrael, Full of confidence in God, they 
took the field, When they marched all together, - with 
aſſured courage, out of Jeruſalem, there“ appeared a horſe - 
man marching before them. His habit was white, with 
arms of gold, and he held a lance in his hand. That fight 


filled them with new ardour. They threw themſelves upon 


the enemy like lions, killed twelve thouſand fix hundred men, 
and obliged the reſt to fly, moſt of them wounded and 
without arms. | 

After this check, Lyſias (, weary of ſo unſucceſsful a 
war, and, as the ſcripture ſays, believing the Fews invincible, 


when ſupported by the aid of the Almighty God, made a treaty 


with Judas and the Jewiſh nation, which Antiochus ratified. 
One of the articles of this peace was, that the decree of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, which obliged the Jews to conform to 
the religion of the Greeks, ſhould be revoked and cancelled, 
and that they ſhould be at liberty to live in all places accord- 


1 * their own laws. | | 
This peace was of no long duration. The neighbouring 


2 were too much the enemies of the Jews to leave them 
ong in repoſe. Timotheus, one of the kings generals, 
aſſembled all his forces, and raiſed an army of 120, ooo 
is | foot, 
| (g) 2 Maccab ix. 1-38. x. 1—7, xiii. 1—24. 1 Maccab, v. 65--68, 
vi. 19—63, Joſeph, Antiq. c. xii. ( Ibid. xi. 13. | 

_* It Was an angel, perbops St. Michael, proteor of the people of God. 


— 
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foot, without including the horſe, which amounted to five- 
and-twenty thouſand. Judas, fall of confidence in the God 
of armies, marched againſt him with his troops very much 
inferior as to number. He attacked and- defeated him. 
Timotheus loſt thirty thouſand men in this battle, and ſaved 
himſelf with. great difficulty. This defeat was followed by 
many advantages on the fide of Judas, which proved that 
God alone is the ſource of valour, intrepidity, and ſucceſs in 


war. He ſhewed this in the moſt ſenſible manner, by the 


evident and ſingular protection which he gave to a peo- 
ple, of whom he was in a peculiar manner the guide and 
director. | XL "7 

A new army was raiſed of 100,000 foot, with 20,000, 
horſe, and two-and-thirty elephants, and 300 chariots of 
war. The king in perſon, with Lyſias the regent of the 
kingdom, put themſelves at the head of it, and entered 
Judæa. Judas, relying upon the omnipotence of God, the 
creator of the ALY, and having exhorted his troops to 
fight to the laſt drop of their blood, marched and poſted. him- 
ſelf in the front of the king's camp. After having given his, 
troops for the word of battle, THE victory or Gop, he 
choſe the braveſt men of his army, and with them-in the 
night, attacked the king's quarters. They killed 4000 men, 
and retired, after having filled his whole camp with confuſion 
and diſmay, | | 

Though the king knew from thence the extraordinary 
valour of the Jews, he did not doubt but they would be over- 
B at length by the number of his troops and elephants. 

e reſolved therefore to come to a general battle with them. 
Judas, without being intimidated by the terrible preparations 
for it, advanced with his army, and gave the king battle, in 


which the Jews killed a great number of the enemy. Eleazer, 


a Jew, ſeeing an elephant larger than the reſt, covered with 
the king's arms, and believing the king was upon it, ſacri- 
ficed himſelf to preſerve the people, and to acquire immortal 
fame He forced his way boldly to the elephant through the 
line of battle, killing and overthrowing all that oppoſed him. 
Then placing himſelf under the beaſt's belly, he pierced it in 
ſuch a manner, that it fell and cruſhed him to death un- 
derneath it. 15 ; ; | 
Judas, however, and his troops, fought with extraordinary 
reſolution, But at length, exhauſted by the fatigue, and no 
longer able to ſupport the weight of the enemy, they choſe to 
retire, The king followed them, and beſieged the fortreſs of 
Bethſura. That place, after a long and vigorous defence, 
5 5 | | was 
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was obliged, for want of proviſions, to ſurrender by capi- 
w_ _ __V 1 OE | 
From thence Antiochus marched againſt Jeruſalem, and be. 
ſteged the temple. Thofe who defended it were reduced to 
the ſame extremities with the garriſon of Bethſura, and would, 


: 
like them, have been obliged to ſurrender, if Providence had 
not relieved them by an unforeſeen accident. I have obſer- C 
ved, that Philip had retired into Egypt, in hopes of findin : 
aſſiſtance there againſt Lyſias. But the diviſions which 47015 1 
between the two brothers, who reigned jointly, as has been 1 
[ih ſaid elſewhere, ſoon undeceived him. Finding that he had 2 
| nothing to expect from that quarter, he returned into the Eaſt, 3 
if aſſembled ſome troops of Medes and Perſians, and taking ad- 
i vantage of the king's abſence upon his expedition againſt 4 
Judza, he ſeized the capital of the empire. Upon that news, 2 
Lu ſaas thought it neceſſary to make peace with the Jews, in be 
{| onder to turn his arms againft his rival in Syria, The peace = 
tf was accordingly concluded upon very advantageous and hi 
| honourable conditions. ' Antiochus {wore to obſerve it, and W 
: was admitted to enter the. fortifications of the temple, with des 
the ſight of which he was ſo much terrified, that, contrary 2 
| to his faith given, and the oath he had ſworn in regard to the a 
ﬀf | peace, he cauſed them to be demoliſhed before he ſet out for 2 
| | Syria, The ſudden return of Antiochus drove Philip out of en. 
[| Antioch, and put an end to his ſhort regency, and ſoun after 8 
1 to his life. 1 32 5 ; | | 
14 The troubles (i occaſioned by the diviſions between the = 
ö two Ptolemies, which we have juſt now mentioned, roſe ſo * 
1 high, t the Roman ſenate gave orders to the ambaſſadors cond 
they had ſent into Syria, to proceed to Alexandria, and to eſtab 
uſe all their endeavours to reconcile them. Before they arriv- 2 | 
p there, Phyſcon, the youngeſt, ſurnamed Evergetes, had —.— 
it lready expelled his brother Philometor. The latter embarkzd ki 
1 for Italy, and landed at Brunduſium. From thence he went dati 
the reſt of the way to Rome on foot, very ill dreſt, and with © I 
few followers, and demanded of the ſenate the neceſſary aid x 100 
for replacing him upon the throne. "OE ton 8 | 
1 As ſoon as Demetrius, ſon of Seleucus Philopator, king of and oY 
i Syria, who was ſtill an hoſtage at Rome, was apprized of the Wc orig 
1 unhappy condition to which that fugitive prince was reduced, Bu 1 
he cauſed royal robes and an equipage to be got ready for him, Nor 555 | 
that he might appear in Rome as a king, and went to mect by hi 
| 3 WES: him And th: 
(i) A. M. 3842. Ant. J. C. 162. Porphyr, in Cr, Euſ. Scalig. p. 60, h 


1 & 63, Diod. in Excerpt. Valeſ. p. 3232. Valer, Max, I. v. c. 1. Polyb. 
fb | Legat, cxĩii. Epit. Liv. I, xlvi. 8 => 


+. 
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| him with albhe had ordered to be prepared for his uſe.” He 


found him twenty-fix miles, that is, at nine or ten leagues 


diſtance from Rome. Ptolemy expreſſed great gratitude to 
bim for his goodneſs, and _ e he did him; but did 
not think pr to acc is preſent, nor permit him to 
attend him To ro of ke Journey: He finiſhed it on foot, 
and with the fame attendants and habit he had wore till 
then. In that manner he entered Rome, and took up his 
lodging with a painter of Alexandria, who had but a very 
ſmall houſe. His deſign, by all theſe circumſtances, was to 
expreſs the miſery he was reduced to the better, and to move 
the compaſſion of the Romans. 5 92 
When the fenate were informed of his arrival, they ſent to 
deſire he would come to them; and to excuſe their not hay- 
ing prepared a houſe for his reception, and that he had not 
been paid the honours at his entry with which it was the cuſtom 
to treat princes of his rank. They aſſured him, that it was 
neither for want of conſideration for his perſon, nor out of 


been kept ſo ſecret, that they were not apprized of it till after 
he had entered Rome. Afterwards, having deſired him to 

quit the habit he wore, and to demand an audience of the 
ſenate, in order to explain the occaſion of his voyage, he was 

conducted by ſome of the ſenators to a houſe ſuitable to his 
birth; and orders were given to the quæſtors and treaſurers, to 
ſee him ſerved and ſupplied, at the expence of the publick, 

the with all things neceſſary during his reſidence at Rome. 


> {ſo When they gave him audience, and he had repreſented his 
lors condition to the Romans, they immediately reſolved to re- 


to eſtabliſſn him; and deputed two of the ſenators, with the 
r1V- character of ambaſſadors, to go with him to Alexandria, and 
had cauſe their decree to be put in execution. They re- conducted 


vent dation between the two brothers. Libya, and the province of 
with Cyrene, were given to Phyſcon: Philometor had Egypt and 
aid the iſle of Cyprus, and each of them was declared indepen- 
dent of the other in the dominions aſſigned them. The treaty 
g of and agreement were confirmed with x cuſtomary oaths and 
f the WM ſacrifices. - 3 3 . TS 
aced, But oaths and facrifices had long been with the generality 
him, of princes no more than ſimple ceremonies and mere forms, 
by which they did not think themſelves bound in' the leaft. 
And this way of thinking is but too common. Soon after, 
the youngeſt of the two kings, diſſatisfied with the partition 
Which had been made, went in 3 to complain of it to 


Vol. VII. the 


neglect, but becauſe his coming had ſurprized them, and had 


Fed him accordingly, and ſucceeded in negotiating an accommo- 
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24 K AMISTORY- DF... 
the ſenate.” He demanded, that the treaty of partition ſhould 
be annulled, and that he ſhould be reſtored to the poſſeſſion 
of the ifle of Cyprus. He alledged, that he had been forced, 
by the neceſlity of the times, to comply with the former 
1 and that, though Cyprus ſhould be granted him, 
is part would ſtill be far from equal to his brother's. Mene- 
gh ch Aas, whom the elder ar 1 0 to Rome, made it appear 
that, Phyſcon held not only Libya and Cyrenaica, but his 
life alſo, fram the goodneſs of his brother; that he had 
made himſelf ſo much the abhorrence of the people, by his 
violent proceedings, that they would have left him neither 
Ii fe nor government, had not his brother ſnatched him from 
their reſentment, by making himſelf mediator. That at the 
time he was preſerved from this danger, he thought himſelf 
too happy in reigning over the region allotted to him; and 
that both ſides had ratified the treaty before the altar of the 
gods, and ſworn to obſerve their agreement with each other. 
Quintus and Canuleius, who had negotiated the accommoda- 
tion between the brothers, confirmed the truth of all Mene- 
thyllus advanced. ee . 
_ . The ſenate, ſeeing that the partition was not actually 
equal, artfully took the advantage of the quarrel. between the 
two brothers, to diminiſh the ſtrength of the kingdom of 
Egypt, by dividing it, and granted the younger what he de- 
manded. For ſuch was then the policy of the Romans. 
Pol bius makes this reflection. They made the quarrels and 
Aifferences of princes the means of extending and flrengthen- 
ing their own power, and behaved in regard to them with fo 
much addrefs, that whilſt they. ated ſolely from their own 
-Intereſt, the contending parties were however obliged to 
them. As therefore the. great pcwer of Egypt gave them 
--reaſon..to. apprehend it would become too formidable if it 
fell into the Le. of one ſovereign, who. knew how to uſe it, 
they adjudged the iſle of Cyprus to Phyſcon. Demetrius, 
who did not loſe fight of the throne of Syria, and whoſe inte- 
Teſt in that view it was, that ſo powerful a prince as the king 
of Egypt ſhould not continue in poſſeſſion of the iſland of 
Cyprus, ſupported the demand of Phyſcon with his whole 
credit. The Romans made T. Torquatus and Cn. Merula ſet 
out with the latter, to put him into poſſeſſion of it. 
During ( that prince's ſtay at Rame, he had often the 
opportunity of ſeeing Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, 
and cauſed propoſals of marriage to be made to her. 1 But 
3 1 being 
(+) Plut, in Tib. Grac, p. 824. S: eerpt. v 


berpt, Valeſ. p. 197, Diod. in Excerpt, Valeſ. p. 334« 
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being the daughter of Scipio Africanus, and the widow of 
Tiberius Gracchus, who had been twice conſul and cenſor, 
ſhe rejected his offers, and helieved it more honourable to be 
one of the firſt ladies of Rome, than queen of Libya, with 
Phyſcon ee e e, ; 
 Phyſcon ſet out from Rome with the two Roman ambaſſa- 
dors. Their plan was to concert an interview between · the 
two brothers upon the frontier, and to bring them into an 
accommodation by the method of treaty, according to the 
ſenate's inſtructions. Philometor did not explain himſelf 
openly at firſt. He ſpun out the affair to as great a length 
as he could, upon different pretexts, with deſign of making 
uſe of the time in taking ſecret meaſures againſt his brother. 
At length he declared ny that he'was reſolved to ſtand 
to the Bf: treaty, and that he would make no other. 2 

The Cyrenæans, in the mean time {/), informed of the ill 
conduct of Phyſcon during his being poſſeſſed of the govern- 
ment at Alexandria, conceived ſo ſtrong an averſion for him, 
that they reſolved to keep him out of their country by force 
of arms. It was not doubted, but Philometor had taken 
pains underhand to excite thoſe troubles. Phyſcon, who had 


been overthrown by the rebels in a battle, having almoſt loft 


all hope, ſent two deputies with the Roman ambaſſadors back 
to Rome, with orders to- lay his complaints againſt his brother 
before the ſenate, and to ſolicit their protection. The ſenate, 
offended at Philometor's refuſal to evacuate the iſland of 
Cyprus, according to their decree, declared the amity and 
alliance between him and the Romans void, and ordered his 
ambaſſadors to quit Rome in five days. 1 
Phyſcon found means to re-eſtabliſh himſelf in Cyrenaica, 
but made himſelf ſo generally hated by his ſubjects, through 
his ill conduct, that — of them fell upon him, and wound- 
ed him in ſeveral places, and left him for dead upon the ſpot. 
He aſcribed this to his brother Philometor; and when he was 
recovered of his wounds, undertook again a voyage to Rome. 
He there made his complaints againſt him to the ſenate, 
hewed the ſcars of his wounds, and accuſed him of having 
employed the aſſaſſins from whom he received them. Though 
Philometor was the moſt humane of all princes, and could 
not be in the leaſt ſuſpected of ſo black and barbarous an action, 
the ſenate, who were angry at his refuſal to ſubmit to the re- 
gulation they had made in regard to the iſle of Cyprus, gave 
Ke. Eq M2 ES ear 
(1) A. M. 3843. Ant. J. C. 161, Pelyb. Legat. cxxgii. II. in Ex- 
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ear to this falſe accuſation with too much facility. 'They 
carried their prejudice. ſo high againſt him, that they weuld 
not ſo much as hear what his ambaſſadors had to ſay in his 
defence. Orders were ſent them to quit-Rome immediately. 
Beſides which, the ſenate appointed five commiſſioners to con- 
duct Phyſcon into Cyprus, and to put him into poſſeſſion of 
that iſland, and wrote to alb their alles near it to aid him for 
that purpoſe with all their troops. tf 136g ciation ova 
1) Phyſcon, by this means, with an army which ſeemed 
to him ſufficient for the execution of his defigh, landed an the 
- Uland, Philometor, who had gone thither in perſon, beat 
him, and obliged him to ſhut himſelf up in Lapitha, where 
he was ſoon inveſted, beſieged, and at length taken, and put 
into the hands of a brother he had ſo cruelly injured. - Philo- 
metor's exceeding goodneſs appeared upon this occaſion. 
After all that Phyſcon had done againſt him, it was expected, 
that having him in his power, he would make him ſenſible of 
His indignation and revenge. He pardoned him every thing; 
and, not contented to forgive him has faults, he even reſtored 
- him Libya and Cyrenaica, and added farther ſome amends in 
lieu of the iſle of Cyprus. That act of generoſity put an end 
to the war between the two brothers. It was not renewed, 
and the Romans were aſhamed of oppoſing any longer a prince 
of ſuch extraordinary clemency. here is no reader, who 
1 does not ſecretly pay the homage of eſteem and admiration 
14 to fo generous an action. Such inward ſentiments which 
| riſe from nature, and prevent reflections, imply how great 
and noble it is to forget and pardon injuries, and what 
a meanneſs of ſoul there is in the reſentment of the re- 
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SEC. III. Ocravivs, ambaſſador of the Romans in Syria, 
is . killed there, DEMETRTIUS eſcapes From Nome, puts 
EuUPATOR to death, aſcends the throne of Syria, and afſumes 
the name of SoTzER:. He makes «var . againft the 5 un 
Repeated wiftories of Jupas Macexz EUS Death v 
that great man. DEMETRIUS '7s- acknowledged king by the 
Romans. He abandons :himfelf to drunkenneſs and de- 
bauchery. ALEXANDER BAUA forms à conſpiracy againſt 
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1 him. Dr MET RIUS ts filled in a battle. ALEXANDER Pole? 
il eſpouſes the daughter of PTOLEMY PHILOMETOR. Temple J. xxxj 
| | | Suilt by the Jeaus in Egypt. DEMETRIUS, ſon of the * 7 
1 1 | , 
i | ; (n) A. M. 3347, Ant, J. C, 1570 . — 
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of” that name, ers up his claim to the thront of Syria. 
ALEXANDER is deſtreyed. Pror zur PHILOMETOR dies 
at the fame time. ee 


* 


JJ E have u) ſeen that the principal ape. of the com- 
| miſſion of the three Roman ambaſſadors, Cn. Octa- 
vius, Sp. Lucretius, and L. Aurelius, who went firſt into 
5 Ib. was to go into Syria, in order to regulate the affairs 
of that nation. When they arrived there, they found the 


king had more ſhips and elephants than had been ſtipulated 


by the treaty made with Antiochus the Great after the battle 
of Sipylas. They cauſed the ſhips to be burnt, and the 
elephants to be killed, which exceeded the number ſtated in 
that treaty,. and diſpoſed all things elſe in ſuch a manner as 
they thought moſt to the advantage of the Romans. This 
treatment eee and exaſperated the people 
againſt them. A perſon, named Leptinus, was ſo incenſed 
at it, that in rage he fell upon“ Octavius, whilſt he was 
bathing, and killed him. It was ſuſpected that Lyſias, the 
regent of the kingdom, had ſecretly a hand in this aſſaſſina- 
tion. Ambaſſadors were immediately ſent to Rome, to juſtify 
the king, and to proteſt, that he had no ſhare in the action. 
The ſenate ſent them back without giving them any anſwer, 
to ſignify, by that filence, their indignation for the murder 
committed upon the perſon of Octavius, of which they re- 
ſerved the examination. and puniſhment to themielves. In 
the mean time, to do honour to his memory, they erected a 


ſtatue to him amongſt thoſe of the great men, who had loſt 


their lives in defence of their country. 

Demetrius believed, that the diſgult of the Romans againſt 
Eupator was a favourable conjuncture, of which it was pro- 
per for him to take the advantage, and addreſſed himſelf a 
ſecond time to the ſenate, to obtain their permiſſion to return 
into Syria. He took this ſtep contrary to the opinion of the 
greateſt . part of his friends, who adviſed him to make his 
eſcape, without ſaying any thing. The event ſoon ſhewed 


him how much they were in the right. As the ſenate had i 
| | | always - 


M 3 


(1) A. M. 2342. Ant. J. C. 162. Appian. in Syr. p. 117. 


Poly b. Legat. cxiv, & cxxii. Cicer. Philip. ix. n. 4, 5 Juſtin. 
I. xxxiv. c. 3. N | . 


* This Octauius bad been conſu 1 | well known under the: name of Au- 


ſome years before, and was the firſt | guſtus, was of the ſame family with 


of bis family who had attained that | this Oftawius, but of another branch, 


bonour. Cic. Philip. ix. n. 4.— | into which the conſular dignity bad. 


Otavius, who became emperor, ſo never entered. 
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| always the ſame motives of intereſt for keeping. him-at Rome f 
ö as at firſt, he received the ſame anſwer; and had the mortifi- ti 
bt cation of a ſecond denial. He had then recourſe to the firſt d 
| advice of his friends; and Polybius, the hiſtorian, who was ai 
| 

| 
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at Rome, was one of thoſe who preſſed him with the utmoſt tl 
warmth to 1 it in immediate execution with ſecrecy. He 


If took his advice. After concerting all his meaſures, he left 


* That ſhip carried to Tyre, according to cuſtom, the firft-fruits of the la 
and revenues of Carthage, .. | 


— — — 
* 3 * 


Wi Rome under pretence of an hunting-match, went to Oſtia, 0 
and embarked with a ſmall train in a Carthaginian veſſel £ 
i bound for Tyre that waited for him“. It was three days 0¹ 
Wl} before it was known at Rome, that he had ſtolen away. All hi 
ik that the ſenate could do, was ſome days after to ſend Tib. W 
wp Gracchus, L. Lentulus, and Servilius Glaucia, into Syria, th 
it to obſerve what effect the return of Demetrius would pro- by 
! | duce there. DG. 3 PF tr. 
1 Demetrius ee landed at Tripoli in Syria, a report he 
Wl ſpread, that the ſenate had ſent him to take poſſeſſion of his in. 
* dominions, and had reſolved to ſapport him in them. Eupa- Vi 
tor was immediately looked upon as a loſt, man, and all the mi 
. world abandoned him to join Demetrius. Eupator and a 
1 Lyfias, ſeized by their own troops, were dehvered up to the his 

new-comer, who ordered them to be put to death. Demetrius hij1 

faw himſelf eftabliſhed by this means upon the throne wit - me 

| out oppoſition, and with prodigious rapidity. 5 . At 

One of the firſt ations of his reign was to deliver the Baby- Hi 

| lonians from the tyranny of Timarchus and Heraclides, 'who ten 

had been the two great favourites of Antiochus Epiphanes. pla 

He had made the firſt governor, and the ſecond treaſurer, of 

that province. Timarchus having added rebellion to his other ſen 

- crimes, Demetrius cauſed him to be put to death. He con- att: 

| tented himſelf with baniſhing the other. The Babylonians rea 

| were ſo much rejoiced to ſee themſelves freed from the oppreſ- to 

1 ſion of thoſe two brothers, that from thenceforth they gave ter 

1 their deliverer the title of Sor ER, or SAviouR, which he ent 

Þ bore ever afterwards. | wit 

ll | Alcimus, whom Antiochus Eupator had made high-prieſt equ 

1 of the jews after the death of Menelaus, not being qualified rea 
i : | 7 : 

q to be admitted by them in that capacity, becauſe he had pro- whe 

| | | faned the ſanctity of the prieſthood, by following the impious it n 

1 cuſtoms of the Greeks under Antiochus Epiphanes; this man ſup] 

138 gathered together all the apoſtate Jews, who had taken re- pri: 

ll | | OD 15 K fuge WWF rTecc 

If (0) 1 Maccab, vii, viii, ix. & 2 Maccab. xiv, Joſeph. Antiq. I, xii, Jew 
[68 xiii, Appian, in Syr. p. 117. Juſtin, I. xxxiv, c. 3, | 2 
1 Wy a le 
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fuge at Antioch, after having been expelled Judza, and put- 
ting himſelf at their head, came to petition the new king to 

defend them from the oppreſſions of Judas and his brothers, 
advancing a thouſand calumnies againſt them, He accuſed 
them of having killed all perſons that fell into their hands of 
Demetrius's party, and of having forced him, with all thoſe 


in his company, to abandon their country, and ſeek their ſe- 


curity elſewhere. Demetrius immediately ordered Bacchis, 
governor of Meſopotamia, to march into Judæa at the head 
of an army, and- confirming Alcimus in his office, he joined 
him in commrſſion- with. Bacchis, and charged them both 
with-the care of this war. Judas rendered all the efforts of 
this firſt army ineffectual, as he did of a ſecond, commanded 
by Nicanor- The latter, enraged at the laſt defeat of the, 
troops of Syria, and that an- handful of men ſhould make 
head againſt ſuch numerous and warlike armies, and K 
ing that they placed their whole confidence with regard to 
— in the protection of the God of Ifrael, and in the pr 
miſes made in the temple where he was honoured, had uttered 


8 


a thouſand blaſphemies againſt the Almigity, and againſt 


his temple, He was ſoon puniſhed for them. Judas gave 
him a bloody battle, and of his army of thirty-five thouſand 
men, not one eſcaped to carry the news of the defeat to. 
Antioch. The body of Nicanor was found amongſt the dead.” 
His head and right hand, which he had lifted-up againſt the 
temple when he threatened to deſtroy it, were cut off, and 
placed upon one of the towers of Jeruſalem. e 
Judas, after this complete victory, having ſome relaxation, 
ſent an embaſſy to Rome. He ſaw himſelf continually 
attacked by the whole forces of Syria, without being able 
reaſonably to rely upon any treaty of peace: He had no aid 
to expect from the neighbouring people, who, far from in- 
tereſting themſelves for the preſervation of the Jewiſh nation, 
ontertained no thoughts but of extirpating them in concert 
with the Syrians. He had been informed that the Romans, 
equally eſteemed for their juſtice and valour, were always 
ready to ſupport weak nations againſt the oppreſſion of kings, 
whoſe power gave them umbrage. It was therefore he thought 
it neceſſary to make an alliance with that people, in order to 
ſupport himſelf by their protection againſt the unjuſt enter- 
prizes of the Syrians. "Thoſe ambaſſadors were very well 
received by the ſenate, who. paſſed a decree, by which the 
Jews were declared the friends and allies of the Romans, and 
a defenſive league was made with them. They even obtained 
a letter from the ſenate to Demetrius, by which he was 
"4 enjoined 
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248 THE HISTORY OF. 
enjoined not to diſtreſs the Jews any more, and war was 


threatened him, in caſe he perſevered to do ſo. But befor 
the ambaſſadors returned, Judas was dead. 


As ſoon as Demetrius received news of the defeat and death 


of Nicanor, he gave the command of a powerful army to 
Bacchis and Alcimus, compoſed of the choicelt of all his: 


troops, and ſent them into Judæa. Judas had only 3000 


men with him when he arrived there. Theſe were firuck 


with fuch a panick, that they all abandoned him, except 


eight hundred men, Judas, with that ſmall number, through 
an exceſs of valour and confidence, had the boldneſs to 
hazard a battle with ſo numerous an army, in which he 
periſhed, overpowered by multitudes. His loſs was deplored 
throughout all Judæa and at Jeruſalem, with all the marks of 
the moſt lively affliction, and the government put into the 


hands of Jonathan his brother. 


Alcimus being dead, after having committed great violences 
againſt the true Iſraelites, and Bacchis being returned to An- 
tioch, the country remained quiet, and was not haraſſed by 
the Syrians for *yo years. Demetrius had undoubtedly re- 
ceived the ſenate's letter in favour of the Jews, which obliged 
ham to recall Bacchis. : 5 ; 

Demetrius (p) indeed was at this time very cautious in his 
conduct with regard to the Romans, and uſed all his endea- 
vours to induce them to acknowledge him king, and to renew 
the treaty made with the kings his predeceſſors. Having re- 


ceived advice, that the Romans had three ambaſſadors at the 
court of Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, he ſent Meno- 
chares, one of his principal miniſters, thither, to enter upon 


the negotiation. Finding, at his return, by the report he 
made of what had paſſed, that the good offices of thoſe am- 
baſſadors were abſolutely neceſſary to his ſucceſs in it, he ſent 
again into Pamphylia, and afterwards to Rhodes, to aſſure 
them, that he would conform entirely to their will; and by 
the force of preſſing ſolicitations, obtained at length by 


their means what he deſired. The Romans aeknowledged 
him king of Syria, and renewed the treaties made with 


that crown. 5 ; | 
To cultivate their amity 5%, he ſent the ſame Meno- 
chares the following year, in conjunction with ſome others, 


upon an embaſſy to Rome. They were charged with a crown 


that 


(e) A. M. 4844. Ant. J. C. 162. Polyb. Legat. xx, ( A. 
M. 3845. Ant. J. C. 159. Polyb, Legat. Cxxii, Appian. in Syr. p. 
118. Diod, Legat. xxv. e | 8 3 
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that weighed ten thouſand pieces * of gold, as a preſent from 
him to the ſenate, in gratitude for their good treatment of 
him; during his being an hoſtage at Rome. They carried | 
alfo with them Leptinus and Iſocrates, in order to deliver them a= 
up, upon the account of the aſſaſſination of Octavius. This v 

Leptinus was the perſon who killed him at Laodicea. Iſo- 
crates was a Greek, by profeſſion a grammarian, who being 
in Syria at that time, had, upon all occafions, taken upon 
lim to vindicate-that equally baſe and unjuſt action. The 
ſenate reeeived the ambaſſadors with all the uſual honours, 
and accepted the preſent they brought; but would neither 
hear nor ſee two vile men, objects unworthy of their anger; 
reſervang to themſelves, without doubt, the right of exacting, 
ken they pleaſed, a more diſtinguiſhed ſatisfaction for the 
murder of their ambaſſador. 1 8 
It was about this time that Demetrius, as I have. obſerved 
before, eſtabliſhed Holophernes upon the throne of Cappa- 
docia. He. was ſoon after expelled, and took refuge at 
Antioch. We are going to ſee how far he carried his ingrati- 

tude in regard to his benefactor. | : 


Demetrius, Cr) who found himſelf without war or occu--. 
pation, began to give into pleaſure, and to lead an idle life, 
not a little ſingular and fantaſtick in the manner of it. He 
cauſed a caſtle to. be built, near Antioch, flanked with four 
good towers, and ſhut himſelf up in it, for the ſake of aban- 
doning himſelf entirely on the one fide to. indolence, not 
being willing to hear any more. of affairs, and, on the 
other, to the pleaſure of good chear and exceſs of wine. He 
was drunk at leaſt one, half of the day. The memorials, 
which people were defirous of preſenting to him, were never 
received; juſtice was not adminiftered ; the affairs of the 
ſtate languifhed ; in a word, there was a general ſuſpence of 
ene which ſoon ſtirred up the whole people againſt 

im. A conſpiracy was formed for depoſing him. Ho- i 
lophernes, who continued at Antioch, entered into this if 
plot againſt his benefactor, flattering himfelf with obtain- þ. 
ing the crown if the enterprize ſucceeded. It was diſco- 
vered, and Holophernes put in prifon. Demetrius would 
not deprive him of life. He ' choſe rather to ſpare him, 
in order to make uſe of him upon occaſion againſt Aria- 
rathes, king of Cappadocia, upon whoſe crown he had ſome 
pretenſions. 5 
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(r) A.- M. 38 50. Ant. J C. 154. Joſeph. Antiq. I. xiii. c. 3. 
Athen. 1, x. p. 430. Juſtin. I. xxxv. c. 1. é 1 
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Notwithſtanding the diſcovery, the conſpiracy was not ſup- 
preſſed (s). The malcontents were ſupported underhand by 


* 


Ptolemy Philometor, who had the affair of Cyprus at heart, 


| 

| 
| and by Attalus and Ariarathes, who meditated revenging 
= themſelves for the war Demetrius had undertaken againit 
| them in favour of Holophernes. 'Thoſe three princes con- 
| certed together to employ Heraclides in preparing ſomebody 
to perſonate the ſon of Antiochus Epiphanes, and to ſet up 
hereditary pretenſions to the crown of Syria, This Hera- 
clides had been, as I have ſaid already, one of the great 
favourites of Antiochus Epiphanes, and treaſurer of the pro- 
vince of Babylon, at the ſame time Timarchus, his brother, 
another favourite, was governor of it. At Demetrius's 
coming to the crown, the two brothers having been convicted 
of malverſation and other crimes, Timarchus had been exe- 
cuted, and the other having made his eſcape, had taken up 
his reſidence at Rhodes. It was there he took pains to form 
the man intended for the deſign I have mentioned. He choſe 
for that purpoſe a young man, named Bala, of mean extrac- 
tion, but very proper to act the part given him. He model- 
led him, and inſtructed him fully in all that it was neceſſary 
to ſay or do: 85 
C.). When he was fully prepared, he began by cauſing 
him to be acknowledged by the three kings in the ſecret. He 
afterwards carried him to Rome, as he did alſo Laodice, the 
real daughter of Antiochus Epiphanes, for the better con- 
cealing of the impoſture. By force of addreſs and ſolicita- 
tions, he cauſed him to be acknowledged there alſo, and 
obtained a decree of the ſenate in his favour, which not only 
ave him permiſſion to return into Syria, for the recovery of 
8 dominjons, but even granted him aſſiſtance for that pur- 
poſe. Though the ſenate plainly ſaw through the impoſture, 
and that all which was told of this pretender was mere fiction, 
they entered into every thing deſired of them gon Deme- 
trius, with whom they were- diſſatisfied, and, paſſed that 
decree in favour. of the impoſtor. With this declaration of 
the Romans for him, he found no difficulty to raiſe troops. 
He then ſeized upon Ptolemais in Paleſtine, and there, under 
the name of Alexander, ſon of Antiochus Epiphanes, aſ- 
ſumed the title of king of Syria, Many of the malcontents 
came thither to join him, and form. his court, | | 


| | Pe 
61) Polybe Legat. exxxviii, & exl. Appian. in Syr. p. 131. Athen. 


J. v. p. 211. 1 Maccab. x. 1— 50. (. A. M. 3351, Ant. 
J. C. 153. . | | 
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Alcimus. The high-prieſthood, Which at that time came in- 


was not impaired by wine, was victorious in the firſt battle; 
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This news made Demetrius quit his caſtle and his indo- 
lence, and apply himſelf to his defence. He aſſembled all 
the troops he could. Alexander armed alſo on his ſide. The 
aſſiſtance of Jonathan was of great conſequence in this con- 
juncture, and both parties made their court to him. Deme- 
trius wrote to him firſt, and ſent him the commiſſion of general 
of the king's troops in Judæa, which rendered him at that 
time very much ſuperior to all his enemies. 

Alexander ſeeing what Demetrius had done for Jonathan, 
was thereby induced to make propoſals alſo to him, in order 
to bring him over to his fide), He made him high-prieſt, - 
granted him the title of Friend of the king, ſent him a purple 
robe and a crown of gold, marks of the high dignity con- 
ferred upon him; for none at that time wore purple except 


princes and nobles of the firſtranſs, Demetrius, who receiv- | 
ed advice of this, ſtill outbid him, to ſecure to himſelf an 


ally of ſuch-importance. But after the injuries he had done 
to all thoſe who had the true intereſt of the Jews at heart, 
and the whole nation in general, they dared not confide in 
him, and reſolved to treat rather with Alexander. Jonathan 
therefore accepted the high-prieſthood fram him, and with the 
conſent of the. whole people, at the feaſt of the tabernacles, 
which happened ſoon after, he put on the pontifical veſtments, 
and officiaged ns hifffpriecft-.: rd. 

The place had been vacant ſeven years from the death of 


2 wr 


to the Aſmonean family, continued in it till Herod's time, 
who, from hereditary, as it had been till then, made an em 
ployment of it, which he diſpoſed of at pleaſurmee. 
Cu The two kings having taken the field, Demetrius, 
who wanted neither valour nor good ſenſe, when his reaſon 


but it was of no advantage to him. Alexander foon receivgd-. 
new troops from the three kings who had ſet him up, and con- 
tinued to ſupport him vigorouſly. Having, 9 this, the 
Romans and ſonathan on his ſide, he retrieved himſelf, and 
maintained his ground. The Syrians continually deſerted. 
alſo, becauſe they could not bear Demetrius. That prince, 
beginning to apprehend the event of the war, ſent his tw-Wo 
ſons, Demetrius and Antiochus, to Enidos, a city of Caria, 
in order to their ſecurity in caſe of misfortune, He confided 
them, with a eonfiderable ſum of money, to the care of 2 
friend of his in that city; 11 if any accident ſhould 
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happen, that they might remain there in ſafety; and wait ſome 
favourable conjunQure. „ 1 
(x) It was at the ſame time, and perhaps in imitation of 
Alexander Bala, that Andriſcus played the ſame part in 
Macedonia. He had retired to Demetrias, who had 


given him up to the Romans, from the hope of conciliating . 


their favour, nos GET | 

% The two competitors for the crown of Syria having 
aſſembled all their troops, proceeded to a decifive battle. 
At firſt Demetrius's left- wing broke that of the enemy which 
oppoſed it, and put it to flight. But being too hot in the 
purſuit, a common fault in battles, and which almoſt always. 
occaſions their being loſt, at their return they found the 
right, at the head of which Demetrius fought in perſon, 
routed, and the king himſelf killed in the purſuit. As long 
as he had been in a condition to ſupport the enemy's charge 
he had omitted nothing that valour and condu& were ca- 
pable of, which might conduce to, his ſucceſs. At length 


his troops gave way, and in the retreat his horſe plun- 


ged into: a bog, where thoſe who purſued him, killed 
1 


m with their arrows. He had reigned twelve years. 


Alexander, by this victory, found himſelf maſter of the 
empire of Syria. FO 8 
As ſoon as Cx) Alexander ſaw himſelf at repoſe, he ſent to 


demand Cleopatra, the daughter of Ptolemy, king of Egypt, 


in, marriage. She was granted him, and her father con- 
ducted her in perſon to Ptolemais, where the nuptials were 


celebrated. Jonathan was invited to that feaſt, and went. 


thither, where he was received by the two kings with all 
poſſible marks of honour. : 


Onias, ſon of Onias III. having (a) been diſappointed 
of the high-prieſthood after the death of his uncle Mene- 


laus, had retired into Egypt. He had found means to inſi- 


nuate*himſelf fo well into the favour of Ptolemy Philometor 
and Cleopatra his wife, that he was become their favourite, 
and moſt intimate confident, He made uſe of his credit at 


that court to obtain the king's permiſſion for building a 


_ temple for the Jews in Egypt, like that in Jeruſalem ; aſfur- 


ing him that favour would bring the whole nation into his 
arty againſt Antiochus Epiphanes: at the ſame time the 
Mob -prieſthood 'there was granted to him and hts deſcendants 


for ever. The great difficulty was, to make the Jews come 
into this innovation; it being forbid by the law to offer ſa- 


crifices 


(x) A. M. 38 53. Ant. J. C. 157. | 650 A. M. 28564. Ant. J. bo 150» 
(%) 1 Maccab. x, $1—66, (4) Joſeph, contra Appian, I. ii. 
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crifices in any place but the temple of Jeruſalem. It was 
not without difficulty he overcame, their repugnance, by a 
paſſage in Iſaiah, wherein the prophet foretells this event in 
theſe terms (b) In that day fhall five cities in the land of 


Egypt ſpeak the language of Canaan, and fwvear to the Lord of 


Hoſts ; the one fall be called the city of deſtruction. (M. Rol- 
lin ſays, the city of the ſun, or Heliopolis.) In that day 
there ſhall be an altar to the Lord in the midft of the land of 
Egypt; and a pillar at the border thereef to the Lord, Aud it 
Sall be for a fign and for a witne/s anto the Lord of Hoſts in 
the land of Egypt ;' for they hall cry unto the Lora breauſe of 
the opprefjors, and he ſhall find them à ſaviour and a great one, 
and he ſhall deliver them. And the Lord fpall be known to 


Egypt, and the Egyptians fpall know the Lord in that day, 


and fhall do facrifice and oblation, yea, they Hall vow n wow 
unto the Lord, and perform it. 27 | Le 
The event here foretold by Iſaiah is one of the moft — ok 
lar, and, at the ſame time, the moſt remete from all pro 


| bility. Nothing. was more. ſtrictly forbidden to the Jews, 


than to offer ſacrifices to God, in any other place than the 
temple bailt by his order at Jeruſalem ; how much more, in 
conſequence, to build a temple elſewhere, eſpecally in a land 
polluted with the moſt groſs 1dolatry, and always at enmity 
with the people of God ? This however came to paſs, exactly 
as the prophet Haiah had foretold; I ſhall not enter into a 
circumſtantial expoſition of this prophecy, which would 


carry me too far from my ſubje&. . | | f 
Alexander Bala (c, finding himſelf in the peaceable 


poſſeſſion of the crown of Syria, thought he had nothing 
more to do than to take all the pleaſures the abundance a 

power to which he had attained would admit. He abandon- 
ed himſelf therefore to his natural inclination for luxury, 
idleneſs, and debauch. He left the care of affairs entirely 
to a favourite, named Ammonius. That inſolent and cruel 
miniſter put to death Laodice, the ſiſter of Demetrius, and 
widow of Perſeds, king of Macedonia; Antigonas, Deme- 
trius's ſon, who continued in Syria when the two others were 
ſent to Cnidos; in fine, all the perſons of the blood-royal 
he could find, in order to ſecure to his maſter, by that 


means, the poſſeſſion of the crown he had uſurped by an im- 


poſture. That conduct ſoon drew upon both the abhorrence 
of the people. : | 


(b) Ifa. xix. 1821. (c) A. M. 3856. Ant. J. C. 148. Liv. 
Epit. lib. 1. Tuſtin. 1, xxxv.c. 2. Jol. Antiq. I. xiii, c. 8, 1 Maccab. 
x, 67-89. Diod. in Excerpt, Valet, p. 346. 2 
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Demetrius, the eldeſt of Demetrius's ſons, was at Cnidos, 
and began to be of an age capable of counſel and attion. 
When he was adviſed of this averſion of the people, he 
thought the occaſion favourable for repoſſeſſing himſelf of his 
right. Laſthenes, the friend in whoſe houſe he lived, pro-. 
cured him ſome companies of Cratans, with which he landed. 
in Cilicia, There ſoon joined him a ſufficient number of 
malcontents to form an army, with which he made himſelf. 
maſter of the whole province. - Alexander opened his eyes,. 


and quitted his-ſeraglio to apply himſelf to his affairs. He. 


left the government of Antioch to Hierax and Diodotus, who 
is alſo called Tryphon, put himſelf at the head of an army 


formed of all the troops he could aſſemble, and upon receiv-: 


ing advice that Apollonius, governor of Cœloſyria and Phœ- 
nicia, had declared for Demetrius, he ſent to demand aid of. 
Ptolemy his father-in-law. - | Ek 5 | 
Apollonius's firſt thoughts were to reduce Jonathan, who 

perſiſted in his attachment to- Alexander: but his ſucceſs did. 
not anſwer his deſign, and in one day he loſt above eight 
thouſand men. Fan Ta, N | 

{4) Ptolemy Philometor, to whom Alexander had applied 
in the extreme danger wherein he found himſelf, came at laſt 
to the aſſiſtance of his ſon-in-law, and entered Paleſtine with 
a great azmy. All the cities opened their gates to him, 
according to the orders they had received from Alexander to 
that effect: Jonathan came to join him at Joppa, and follow- 
ed him to Ptolemais. Upon his arrival, a conſpiracy was: 
diſcovered, formed by Ammonius againſt the life of Philo- 
metor. As Alexander refuſed to deliver up that traitor, he 


concluded that he had entered into the conſpiracy himſelf, . 


and, in conſequence, took his daughter from him, gave her to. 
Demetrius, and made a treaty with him, by which he engaged 
to aid himin re-aſcending the throne of his father. 5 
The people of Antioch, who mortally hated Ammonius, 
believed it time to ſhew their reſentment. Having diſcover- 
ed him diſguiſed like a woman, they ſacrificed him to their 
rage. Not content with that revenge, they declared againſt 
Alexander himſelf, and opened their gates to Ptolemy. 
They would even have ſet him upon the throne. But that 
prince, aſſuring them that he was contented with his own do- 
minions, inſtead of accepting that offer, recommended to 
them Demetrius the lawful heir, who accordingly was placed 
upon the throne of his anceſtors, and acknowleaged by all 
the inhabitants. 3 
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e Alexander, who was at that time in Cilicia, marched with 
the utmoſt diligence, and put all to fire' and ſword around 
Antioch. The two armies came to a battle. Alexander 
was beat, and fled with 500 horſe to * Zabdiel, an Arabian 


prince; with whom he had entruſted his children. Betrayed 


y the perſon in whom he had placed moſt confidence, his 
head was cut off, and ſent to Ptolemy, who expreſſed great 
joy at the ſight of it. That joy was of no long duration, for 


he died ſome few Jays after, of a wound he had received in 


the battle. Thus Alexander king of Syria, and Ptolemy 


Philometor king of Egypt, died at the ſame time; the firſt after 


a reign of five years, and the ſecond after one of thirty-fuze. 
Demetrius, who had attained the crown by this victory, 
aſſumed the ſurname of Nzcator, that is to. ſay, the Con- 
queror. 'The ſucceſſion of Egypt was attended with more 
difficulties. it . 1 5 


Sect. IV. Pavyscon z/pouſes CLEOPATRA, and aſcends the 
throne of Egypt. DEMETR1vUs in Syria abandons himſelf to 
all manner of exceſſes. DiovoTus, ſurnamed 'TRYPHON, 

cauſes. ANTIOCHUs, the fon of ALEXANDER BALA, 70 be 
proclaimed king of Syria ; then kills him, and takes his place, 
He ſeizes JONATHAN by treachery, and puts him to death. 

DEMETRITIUsS undertakes an expedition againſt the Parthians, 
zvho take him priſoner. CLEOPATRA his wife efpouſes 

- AnTiocnus SIDETES; brother of DEMETRIUS, and places 
him upon the throne of Syria. PaysCcon's exceſſive follies 

and debauches. ATTAaLus PHILOMETOR ſucceeds ATT a- 
LUS his uncle, whom he cauſes to be regretted by his wices. 
He dies himſelf, after having reigned five years, and by his 


 ewill leaves the Roman people heirs to his dominions. Ar1s- 


 TONTCUs ſeizes them. He is overthrown, led in triumph,' 

and put to death. © gy wn | | 
S AT RA, queen of Egypt, after the death of 
| her huſband, who was at the ſame time her brother, 


endeavoured to place // the crown upon the head of the ſon 


ſhe had by him. As he was yet very young, others labour- 
ed to obtain it for Phyſcon, king of Cyrenaica, the late 
king's brother, and ſent to deſire him to come to: Alexan- 


dria. Cleopatra, thereby reduced to the neceſſity of her de- 


| 5 % nfs tc fence, 
(e) A. M. 38 59. Ant. J. C. 145. (f) A. M. 38 59. Ant. J. C. 

9 Joſeph, contr. App. I. ii. Juſtin, I. Xxxviii. c. 8, Val, Max, 
» IX, C, I, 


He is called Emalcuel in the Maccabees, | 


/ 
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fence, cauſed Onias and Doftthzus, with an army of Jews, 


to come to her aſſiſtance. There was at that time a Roman 
ambaſſador at Alexandria, named Thermus, who by his 
mediation accommodated affairs. It was agreed, that Phyſ- 
oon ſhould marry Cleopatra and educate her ſon, who ſhould. 
be declared heir to the crown; and that Phyſcon ſuid 


poſſeſs it during his life. He had no fooner married the 


queen, and raken poffeſſion of the crown, than, even che 


very day of the nuptials, he killed her for «1 her arms. 
habe already obſerved, that the ſurname of Phyfcon, 
given to this prince, was only a nickname, That which he 
took himſelf was Ever gerrs, which fignifies 1% Benefackor. 
The Alexandrians changed it into that of Cacoergetet, that 1s 
to ſay, on the contrary, one ahb delights in doing harm ; a ſur- 
name to Whieh he had the juſteſt titte. N 


In Syria (g) affairs went on little better. Demetrius, a. 
young prince without experience, left every thing to 
Laſthenes, who had procured him the Cretans, by hofe 
aid he had afcended the throne, He was a corrupt and 


raſh man, and behaved himſelf fo ill, that he foon loſt 


his maſter the hearts of thoſe Who were moſt neceſfary „to 


his ſapport. 0 


The firſt wrong ſtep which he took, was in regard to the. 


ſoldiers, whom Ptolemy, upon his march, bad put into the 
maritime places of Phœnicia and Syria, to reinforce the 
arriſons. If he had left thoſe garriſons in them, they would 
ave very much augmented his forces. Inſtead of gaining 
them, or at leaſt of treating them well, upon ſome umbrage 
which he conceived, he ſent orders to the troops of Syria, 
_ who were in the fame garriſons, to cut the throats of all the 
—— foldiers ; which maſſacre was accordingly executed. 
The army of Egypt, which was ftill in Syria, and had placed 
him upon the throne, full of juſt horror for ſo barbarous a 
cruelty, abandoned him immediately, and returned home. 
After which he cauſed the ſtricteſt ſearch to be made for all 
thoſe who had been concerned againſt himſelf or his father 
in the laſt wars, and puniſhed all that could be found with 
death. When he believed, after all theſe executions, that 
he had no longer any enemies to fear, he broke the greateſt 
part of his troops, and kept only his Cretans, and ſome-other 
foreigners, in his ſervice. By that means he not only depriv- 
ed himſelf of the old troops, who had ſerved under his 
father, and being well affected to him, would have main- 
5 . | tained 
(g) Diod. in Excerpt, Valeſ. p. 346. 1 Maccah, ix, 20 37, Joſeph- 
Antiq. Il. xiii, c. 8. - 
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tained him upon the throne, but he rendered them his great- 


eſt enemies, by depriving them of the ſole means they had 


to ſubſiſt. He found this fully verified in the inſurrections 
and revolutions which afterward happened. } 
Jonathan however, ſeeing every thing. quiet in Judæa, 
formed the deſign of delivering the nation at length from the 
evils it ſuffered from the citadel, which the Grecian 1dolaters- 
ſtill held in Jeruſalem. He inveſted it, and cauſed machines. 
of war to be brought, in order to attack it in form. Deme- 
trius, on the complaints made to him upon that occaſion, 
went to Ptolemais, and commanded Jonathan to attend him. 
there, to give an account of that affair. Jonathan gave 
orders for puſhing the ſiege vigorouſly in his abſence, and ſet: 
out to meet him with ſome of the priefts and principal: 
perſons of the nation. He carried with him a great quantity: 
of magnificent preſents, and appeaſed the Li and his 


miniſters ſo ſucceſsfully, that he not only caufed the aceuſa- 


tions, which had been formed. againſt him, to be rejected, 
but even obtained great honours and new marks of favour. 
The whole country under his government was diſcharged 
from all duties, cuſtoms and tributes, for the ſum of * three 
hundred talents, which he agreed to pay the king by way 
of equivalent. . ; | 4 Ark 
The king being returned to Antioch (+4), and continu- 
ing to give himſelf up immoderately to all kind of exceſſes, 
violence, and cruelty, the people's patience was entirely 
exhauſted, and the whole nation diſpoſed for a general revolt. 
Diodotus, afterwards ſurnamed Tryphon, who had for- 
merly ſerved Alexander, and had ſhared the government of 
Antioch with Hierax, ſeeing the people in this diſpoſition, 


| found the occaſion favourable for attempting an hardy enter- 


prize, which was to ſet the crown upon his own head, by the 
favour of theſe diſorders. He went into Arabia to Zabdiel, 
to whom the perſon and education of Antiochus, the fon of 
Alexander Bala, had been entruſted. He laid a ſtate of the 
affairs of Syria before him, informed himof the diſcontent of 
the people, and in particular of the foldiery, and ſtrongly 
repreſented, that there could not be a more favourable oppor- 
tunity for ſetting Antiochus upon the throne of his father. 
He demanded that the young prince ſhould be put into his 
hands, in order to his being reſtored to his rights. His 
view 

(5 Iuſtin. 1. xxxviii. e. 9. 1 Maccab. xi. 39 74. xii, 2134. Joſeph, 
Antiq. I. xiii, c. 9. Appian. in Syr. p. 132. Epit. Liv, I. lii. . Strab, I. 
*I. p. 752, Diod, in Excerpt. Valeſ. p. 346. 
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view was to make uſe of the pretenſions of Antiochus, till = 
he had dethroned Demetrius, and afterwards to rid himſelf 
of the young prince, and aſſume the crown to himſelf, as he 4 
did. Zabdiel, whether he penetrated his real deſign, or- } 
did not entirely approve his ſcheme, did not give into it at t 
firſt. Tryphon was obliged to continue a conſiderable time * 
with him, to ſolicit and preſs him. At length between the f. 
force of importunity wk. preſents, he gained Zabdiel's con- i 
ſent, and obtained what he demanded.  —_ | c⸗ 
i) Jonathan carried on the ſiege of the citadel of Jeru- ca 
ſalem with vigour, but ſeeing that he made no progreſs, he fe 
ſent deputies to Demetrius, to deſire that he would withdraw) a 
the garriſon which he could not drive out by force. Deme-- th 
trius, who found himſelf involved in great difficulties from un 
the frequent tumults which happened at Antioch, where the his 
people conceived an invincible averſion for his perſon and- the 
government, granted Jonathan all he demanded, upon con-- the 
dition that he would ſend troops to chaſtiſe the mutineers. _ of 
Jonathan ſent him three thouſand men immediately. As ſoon- } 
as the king had them, believing ' himſelf ſufficiently ſtrong to acc 
undertake every thing, he reſolved to diſarm. the inhabi-- en 
tants of Antioch, and gave orders accordingly that they = 
ſhould all deliver up their arms. Upon this they roſe, to IM} whe 
the number of 120,000 men, and inveſted the palace, with thro 
deſign to kill the king. The Jews immediately flew to diſ- they 
engage him, diſperſed that multitude with fire and ſword, and 
burnt a great part of the city, and killed or deftroyed very T 


near an hundred thouſand of the inhabitants. The reſt, 
intimidated by ſo great a misfortune, demanded a peace; 
which was granted them, and the tamult ceaſed. The Jews, 
after having taken this terrible revenge of the wrongs the 
p__ of Antioch had dene to. Judæa and Jerufalem, princi- 
pally during the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes, returned into 
their country, laden with honour and booty. e 
Demetrius, always continuing his eruelties, tyranny, and 
oppreſſions, put many more perſons to death for the laſt ſedi- 
tion, confiſcated the eſtates of others, and baniſhed a great 
number. All his ſubjects conceived ſuch an hatred and 
animoſity againſt him, that there wanted nothing but an 
occaſion for riſing, and making him: experience the moſt 
dreadful effects of their vengeance. . 
Notwithſtanding the promiſes he had made to Jonathan, 
and the great obligations he had to him for the aid which 
had. preſerved him, he behaved no better in regard to him | 
8 7 than {(k) ; 


(i) A. M. 3860. Ant. J. C. 144. 


than he did to others. Believing he could do without him 


of Theos, which ſignifies the Go 
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for the future, he did not obſerve the treaty he had made 


with him. Though the ſum of 300 talents had been paid, 
he did not deſiſt from demanding all the uſual impoſts, cuſ- 


toms, and tributes, with the ſame rigour as before, and 
22 menaces to Jonathan of making war upon him if he 
ailed. > ja} wine hen weil; $8572 
_ Whilſt things were in this unſteady condition, Tryphon 
carried Antiochus, the ſon of Alexander into Syria, and 
cauſed his pretenſions to the crown to be declared by a mani- 


- 


feſto. The ſoldiers who had been broke by Demetrius, and 
a great number of other malcontents, came in crouds to join 


the pretender, and proclaimed him king. They marched 
under his enſigns againſt Demetrius, beat him, and obliged 
him to retire to Seleucia, They took all his elephants, made: 
themſelves maſters of Antioch, placed Antiochus upon 
the throne of the king of Syria, and gave him the ſurname- 


Jonathan, diſcontented at the ingratitude of Demetrius, 
accepted the invitation made him by the new king, and 


engaged in his party. Great favours were heaped upon him 


and Simon his brother. A commiſſion was ſent them, 
whereby they were empowered to raiſe troops for Antiochus 
throughout all Cœlofyria and Paleſtine. Of theſe troops 
they formed two bodies, with which they acted ſeparately: 
and obtained ſeveral victories over the enemy, * - 

Tryphon (49, ſeeing all things brought to the defired 
point for executing the project he had formed of deſtroying 
Antiochus, and of poſſeſſing himſelf of the crown of Syria, 
found no other obſtacle to his deſign, than on the part 
of Jonathan, whoſe probity he knew too well, even to ſound: 


him upon entering into his views. He reſolved therefore to. 


rid himſelf, at whatever price it coſt him, of ſo formidable 
an enemy, and entered Judza with an army; in order to. 
take him and put him to death. Jonathan came alſo to Beth- 


ſan at the head of 40,000 men. Tryphon e that he 


ſhould get nothing by force againſt ſo powerful an army. He 
endeavoured therefore to amuſe him with fine words, and the 
warmeſt aſſurances of a ſincere friendſhip. He gave him to 
underſtand, that he was come thither only to conſult him upon 
their common intereſts, and to put Ptolemais into his hands, 
which he was reſolved to make him a preſent of as a freè 
gift. He deceived him ſo well by theſe proteſtations of 
| F „„ 
{&) 1 Maccab, xii. 3954. xiii, 1-30. Joſeph. Antiq. I. xiii, c. 
1. Juſtin, J. . 2 I Liv, 1; Iv, n * 
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19 friendſhip, and obliging offers, that he diſmiſſed all his 1 
0 troops, except 3000 men, of which he kept only one thou- ? 
1 ſand about his perſon. He ſent the reſt towards Galilee, and bis 
6 followed Tryption to Ptolemais, relying upon that traitor's 8 
1 oath, that he ſhould- be put into poſſeſion-of. it. He had no þ 
Ul! fooner- entered the place, than the gates were ſhnt upon fe 
14 him. Jonathan, was immediately ſeized, and all his fol- tc 
4 þ Towers put to the ſword. Troops were alſo detached directly 

It to- follow and ſurprize the 2000 men, who were upon. their R 
TH march to Galilee. Theyhad already received advice of what had th 
| 0 happened to Jonathan and his troops, at the city of Ptole- Ay 
1 mais, and having exhorted one another to defend themſelves BC 
1.3 well, and to ſell their lives as dear as poſſible, the enemy We 
Pk were afraid to attack them. , They were ſuffered to proceed, thi 
c and arrived all ſafe at Jerwſalem: | | 1 aſl 
Vi The afflistion there for what had befallen Jonathan was 1 
1 enctreme. The Jews however did not lofe courage. They | 
| choſe Simon by univerſal conſent for their general, and im- ed 
} mediately, by his orders, ſet themſelves at work with all: Wit 
JH poſſible ſpeed to complete the fortifications, begun by Jona-. 1 
TR than at Jeruſalem, And when advice came that Tryphon or 


approached, Simon marched againſt him at the head of a: Inf; 
EY, RET ³ md d -ady 
Tryphen did not dare to give him battle; but had. again ent 
recourſe to the fame artifices which had ſucceeded: fo well MW Juſt 
with Jonathan. He ſent to tell Simon, that he had only of g 
laid Jonathan under an arreſt, becauſe he owed the king an 
hundred talents *; that if he would ſend him that ſum, and 
Jonathan's two ſons as hoſtages for their father's fidelity, he 
would cauſe him to be ſet at liberty; Though Simon ſaw 
clearly, that this propoſal: was no more tha a feint, how- 
ever, that he might not have reaſon to reproach himſelf with 
being the occafion of his brother's death, by refuſing to 
comply with it, ;e ſent him the money, and Jonathan's 
two children. The traitor, notwithſtanding, did not releaſe 
his priſoner, but returned-a ſecond time into Judza, at the 
head of a greater army than before, with defign to put all 
things to fire and ſword. Simon kept ſo cloſe to him in all 
his marches and countermarehes, that he fruftrated his de- 
ſigns, and obliged him to retire. TE EO tut, 
Fryphon, / on his return into winter-quarters in the 
country of Galaad;. cauſed Jonathan to be put te death; and 
believing after that he had nobody to fear, gave orders to kill 
„ nn | Antiochus 
(A. M. 3861. Ant. J. C. 143. Diod, Legat. xxxi. 
* 100,000 cr. aun. 2 
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ALEXANDER's SUCOESSORS. 254 
Antiochus ſecretly. He then cauſed: it-$0 be given out, that 
* was dead of the ſtone, and at the fame time declared him- 
Jelf king of Syria in his ſtead, and took poſſeſſion of the 
crown. When Simon was :nformed of his brother's death, 
he ſent to fetch his bones, intexred them in the ſepulchre of his 
forefathers at Modin, and crected a magnificent monument 
to his memory. 

Try phon . en Jefired to be acknowledged by the 
Romans. ation was 4% unſteady without this; 
that he perceived plainly it was abſolutely; neceſſary to his 
fup ort. He fent them a magnificent - embaſſy, with a 
: n ſtatue of Victory of ten thauſand pieces of gold in 
— He wWas cheated by the Romans. They accepted 
the ſtatue, and cauſed the name of Antiochas, whom he had 
aſſaſſinatedl, to be inſerted. on the-inſcription, a as tit bad 
come from him. 

The ambaſſadors ſent by Simon 10 Rome {a) were«teivebec ; 
ed there much more honourably, and all the treaties made 
with his predeceſſors renewed with him. 

Demetrius in the mean time amuſed- Rimflf with ves; 
ſions at Laodicea Cu), and abandoned himſelf to the moſt 
'infamaus debauches, without becoming mare wiſe from 
2 and without ſo much as ſeeming to have the leaſt 
ſenſe of his misfortunes. As Tryphen had given the Jews 
juſt reaſon to oppoſe him and his party, Simon ſent a crown 
. $0 to Demetrius, and ambaſſadors to treat with him. 

obtained from that prince, a confirmation. of thehigh- 
22 hood and ſovercignty. to Simon, exemption-from all Kind 
of tributes and impoſts, with a general amneſty for all paſt 
acts of hoſtälity; A condition chat the Jews ſhould join 


him againſt Try t 714 
Demetrius at len 55 (a) e 4 little from his lethar- 
gy upon che arrival of deputies from the Baſt, who came to 


invite him thither. The Parthians, having almoſt over · run 
the whole Eaſt, and ſubjected. all the countries of Aſia be- 
tween the Indus and Euphrates, the inhabitants of thoſe 
countries, who were deſcended from, the Macedonians, not 
being able to ſuffer that uſurpation, and the haughty inſo- 
lence of ee new nen Nr r wi 


(m). I faces xiv. de | 1 A.M 2865 1 .J. C; 147. 


Diod. in Excerpt, Valeſ. p. 353- 1 Maccab. xiii. 34— 42. & xiv. 38.41. 
Joſeph. Antiq. I. xiii, c. 11. (0) eee I. xxxvi. c. 1.1. XXXVIii. Co 


9. I, xli. C. 55 & 6, 1 Maccab. xiv. 1 49. Jofeph. Antiq. J. xiii. c. | 
9=—12, Orofius, I. v. e. 4+ 1 in —_ brug P. 159. Appian, 
in Syr, p. 132. 
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king of the Parthians, into whoſe hands Demetrius had 


= 1 o 
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repeated embaſſies, to come and put himſelf at their head; 4 

aſſured him of a general inſurrection againſt the Parthians; j 

and promiſed to ſupply him with a ſufficient number of troops 

to expel thoſe uſurpers, and recover all the provinces of the 

Eaſt. Full of theſe hopes, he at length undertook that : 

expedition, and paſſed the Euphrates, leaving Tryphon in c 

es of the greateſt part of Syria. He conceived, that t 
aving once made himſelf maſter of the Eaſt, with that in- f 

creaſe of power he ſhould be in a better condition to reduce ſe 

that rebel at his return. ' | „ pl 


As foon as he appeared in the Eaſt, the Elymæans, Per- ml 


fians, Bactrians, declared in his favour, and with their aid W 
he defeated the Parthians in ſeveral engagements ; but at EC 


length, under pretence of treating with him, they got him 
into an ambuſcade, where he was made prifoner, and his 

whole army cut in pieces. By this blow, the empire of the _ tu 
Parthians took ſuch firm footing, that it ſupported itſelf for 
many ages afterwards, and became the terror of all its 
neighbours, and even equal to the Romans themſelves as to the 


power in the field, and reputation for military exploits. uſe 

The king who then reigned over the Parthians, was Mith- Lan 
ridates, ſon of Priapatius, a valiant and wiſe prince. We  _ 
have ſeen in what manner Arſaces founded, and his ſon wo 


Arſaces II. eſtabliſhed and fixed, this empire, by a treaty of 85 
ace with Antiochus the Great. Priapatius was the ſon of 1 


the ſecond Arſaces, and ſucceeded him; he was called alſo EY» 
Arſaces, which became the common name of all the princes unit 
of this race. After having reigned fifteen years, he feft the With 
crown at his death to his eldeſt ſon Phraates, and he to Mith- 1 | 6s 


ridates his brother, in preference to his own children, 
becauſe he had diſcovered more merit and capacity in him for 
the government of the people; convinced, that a king, when 
it is in his own power, ought to be more attentive to the good 
of the ſtate, than the advancement of his own family; and 
to forget, in ſome meaſure, that he is a father, to remem- 
ber ſolely that he is'a king. This Mithridates was that 


allen fi 305, 34950) eee 35 OO IA 

That prince, after having ſubdued" the Medes, Elymæans, 
Perſians, and Bactrains, extended his conqueſts even into 
India, beyond the bounds of Alexander's; and when he had 
es een deere bn og Oe ere fe roe ee, 


Non multo poſt deceſſit, mul- | rium : plus regio quam patrio de- 
tis filiis relictis ; quibus præteritis, | beri nomini ratus, potiuſque pa- 
fratri potiflimum Mithrigati, in- tria quam liberis conſulendum, 
fignis virtutis viro, reliquit impe- | Juſtia. | . 44" 
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defeated Demetrius, ſubjeted alſo Babylonia and Meſopo- 
tamia, ſo that his empire was bounded at that time by the 
Euphrates on the Weſt, and the Ganges on the Eaſt. 

He carried Demetrius his priſoner into all the provinces 
that ſtill adhered to the king of Syria, with the view of in- 
ducing them to ſubmit to him, by .ſhewing them the perſon 
they had looked upon as their deliverer, reduced to ſo low and 
ſhameful a condition. After that, he treated him as a king, 
ſent him into Hyrcania, which was aſſigned him for his place 
of reſidence, and gave him his daughter Rhodoguna in mar- 
riage. However, he was always regarded as a priſoner of 
war, though in other reſpects he had all the liberty that 


could be granted him in that condition. His ſon Phraates, 


who ſucceeded him, treated him in the ſame manner. 

It is oblerved particularly of this Mithridates, that having 
ſubjected ſeveral different nations, he took from each of them 
whatever was beſt in their laws and cuſtoms, and out of them 


compoſed an excellent body of laws and maxims of ſtate, for 


the government of his empire. This was making a glorious 
uſe of his victories ; by ſo much the more laudable, as it is 
uncommon and almoſt unheard of, for a victor to be more 


intent upon improving from the wiſe cuſtoms of the conquered 


nations, than upon enriching himſelf out of their ſpoils. It 
was by this means that Mithridates eſtabliſhed the empire of 
the Parthians upon ſolid foundations, gave it a firm conſiſten- 
cy, effeQually attached the conquered provinces to it, and 


united them into one monarchy, which ſubſiſted many ages 


without change or revolution, notwithſtanding the diverſity. 
of nations of which it was compoſed. He may be looked 
upon as the Numa of the Parthians, who taught that 
warlike nation to ,temper a ſavage valour with diſcipline, 
1 to blend the wiſe authority of laws with the blind force 
of arms. 8 | 5 

At this time happened a conſiderable change in the affairs 
of the Jewiſh nation. They had contended long with incredible 
efforts againſt the kings of Syria, not only for the defence 
of their liberty, but the preſervation of their religion. They 
thought it incumbent on them to take the ö advantage 
of the king of Syria's captivity, and of the civil wars, with 
which that empire was continually torn, to ſecure the one 
and the other. In . abl aſſembly. of the prieſts, the 
elders, and the whole people at Jeruſalem, Simon was choſen. 


general, to whoſe family they had moſt eſſential obligations, 


and gave him the government yith the title of ſovereign, as 
well as that of high-prieſt : they declared this double power, 


Civil. 
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=. THE HISTORY 07 _ 
-rivil and ſacerdotal, hereditary in his family. Theſe two 


titles had been: conferred on him by Demetrius, but limited 


to his perſon. After his death both dignities deſcended 
Jointly tochis poſterity, and-continued unjted for many gene- 
rations. | 785 | | 
p, When queen Cleopatra ſaw her huſband taken and 
kept priſoner by the Parthians, ſhe ſhut herſelf up with 
her children in Seleucia, where many of Tryphon's ſoldters 
 +eame over to her party. That man, who was naturally 
brutal and cruel, had induftrionſly concealed thoſe defects 
under appearances of lenity and goodneſs, as long as he be- 
lieved it neceſſary to pleaſe the people for the ſucceſs 
of his ambitious defigns. When he ſaw himſelf in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the crown, he quitted an aſſumed character that 
laid him under too much conſtraint, and gave himſelf 
up entirely to his bad inclinations. Many therefore aban- 
-doned him, and came over in no inconſiderable numbers 
to Cleopatra. Thoſe deſertions did not however ſufficiently 
augment her party, to put her into a condition to ſupport 
HHerfelf, She was alſo afraid, leſt the people of Seleucia 


ſhould chuſe rather to give her up to Tryphon, than ſupport a | 


iHege out of affection for her perſon. She therefore ſent pro- 
. poſals to Antiochus Sidetes, N brother, for uniting 
their forces, and promiſed on that condition to marry him, 
and procure him the crown. For when ſhe was informed 
that Demetrius had married Rhodoguna, ſhe was ſo much 
enraged, that ſhe obſerved no meaſures any further, and re- 
ſolved to ſeek her ſupport. in a new marriage. Her children 
were yet too young to 1 the weight of a precarious 
crown, and ſhe was not of à character to pay much regard 
to their right. As Antiochus therefore was the next heir to 
the crown after them, ſhe fixed upon him, and took him for 
her huſband. _. | F 
This Antiochus was the ſecond ſon of Demetrius Soter, and 
had been ſent to Cnidos with his brother Demetrius, during 
the war between their father and Alexander Bala, to ſecure 
them againſt the revolutions he apprehended, and which 
actually happened, as has been ſaid before. Having ac- 
cepted Cleopatra's offers, he aſſumed the title of king of 
* | Sor | | 
"He wrote a letter to Simon {gq), wherein he complained 
of Tryphan's unjuſt uſurpation, of whom he promiſed a 
ſpeedy vengeance. To engage him in his intereſts, he 9 77 
DA. M. 3864. Ant, J. C. 140. Maccab. xv. 1—41. 
. Joloph, Antiq. 1205. © 2s & a WW ; 
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him great conceſſions, and gave him hopes of much greater 
when he ſhould aſcend = one, PRA 4 | 
r Accordingly the beginning of the following year, he 
made a deſcent «th Syria with an army of foreign troops, 


which he had taken into his pay in Greece, Aſia Minor, and 
the iſlands ; and after having eſpouſed Cleopatra, and joined 
what troops ſhe had with his own, he took the field and 
marched againſt Try phon. The . greateſt part of that uſur- 
per's troops, Weary of his tyranny, abandoned him, and 
came over to the army of Antiochus, which amounted at 
that time to an hundred and twenty thouſand foot and eight 
thouland honſe, U rf, ‚ -» 
Tryphon could not make head againſt him, and he retired 
to Dora, a city in the neighbourhood. of Ptolemais in 
Phoenicia. Antiochus beſieged him there by ſea; and land 
with all his forces. The place could not hold out long 
againſt ſo powerful an army. Tryphon eſcaped by ſea to- 
wards Orthofia, another maritime city of Phœnicia, and 
from thence proceeding to Apamea, where he was born, he 
was there taken and put to death. Antiochus thus terminated 
the uſurpation, and aſcended his father's throne, which he 
oſſeſſed nine years. His paſſion for hunting occaſioned his 
r. g called Siaetes, or the hunter, from the word Zidab, 
which has the ſame ſigniſication in the Syriack language. 
Simon, eſtabliſhed in the government of Judæa by the 
general conſent of the nation, 1 it neceſſary to ſend 
ambaſſadors to Rome, in order to his being acknowledged 
under that title, and to renew the ancient treaties, Th 
were very well received, and obtained all they defired. The 
ſenate, in conſequence, cauſed the conſul Piſo to write to 


pt. Attalus king of Pergamus, Ariara« 
thes king of Cappadocia, * Demetrius king of Syria, Mith- 
ridates king. of the Parthians, and to all the ſtates of Greece, 
Aſia Minor, and the iſlands with whom the Romans were in 
alliance, to notify to them, that the Jews were their friends 
and allies, and in conſequence they ſhould not undertake any 


thing to their prejudice. ; 


As Antiochus had only granted Simon ſo advantageous an 
alliance from the neceſſity of his preſent. circumſtances, and 
contrary to the intereſt of the Rate, as well as to the policy 

. Vol. VII. ; a N of 

* This letter was addreſſed to. De- | ther aclnonoſedged Atiscbus Sidm 
m*trius, though priſoner amongſt the | nor Tryphonms © 
Partbians, becauſe the Romani Lad nei- 
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of his predeceſſors, the letter from the Romans did not pre- 4 
vent him from declaring againſt Simon, notwithſtanding all 
the magnificent promiſes he had made him,. and from ſending 1 
troops into Judza under the command of Cendebzus, who F 
was overthrown in a- battle by Judas and John, the ſons of } 
Simon. e OSS TDs Ws II nn FENG 1 
Phyſcon had reigned ſeven years in Egypt 6). Hiſtor 

* nothing of Him, during all that time, but den, 5 
vices and deteſtable cruelties. Never was there a prince ſo er 
abandoned to debauch, and at the ſame time ſo cruel and nt 
bloody. All the reſt of his conduct was as contemptible as th 
his vices were enormous; for he both ſaid and acted in pub - ris 
lick the extravagancies of an infant, by which he drew upon be 
himſelf both the contempt and abhorrence of his ſubjects. cit 
Without Hierax, his firſt miniſter, he had infallibly been | 
dethroned. This Hierax was a native of Antioch, and was ag 
the ſame to whom, in the reign of Alexander Bala, the ph: 
overnment of that city had been given, in conjunction with It g 
—— afterwards ſurnamed Tryphon. After the revolu- beg 
tion which happened in Syria, he retired into Egypt, entered wor 


into the ſervice of Ptolemy Phyſcon, and foon became his 
captain-general, and prime miniſter, As he was valiant in 
the field, .and able in council, by cauſing the troops to be 
well paid, and amending the faults which his maſter com- 
mitted, by a wiſe and equitable. government, and by pre- 
venting or redrefling them as much as poſſible, he had 
been till then ſo fortunate as to ſupport” the tranquillity 
of the ſtate.” $ #0 e e ee eee 
.) But in the following years, whether Hierax was dead, 
or the prudence and ability of that firſt miniſter were no 
longer capable of reſtraining the folly of this prince, the 
affairs of Egypt went on worſe than ever. Phyſcon, without 
any reaſon, cauſed the greateſt part of thoſe to be put to 
death, who had expreſſed the moſt zeal in procuring him the 
crown after his brother's death, and maintaining it upon his 
head. Athenæus places Hierax in this number; but without 
mentioning the time. He alſo put to death, or at leaſt, 
baniſhed, moſt of thoſe who had been in favour with Philo- 
metor his brother, or had only held employments, during 
his reign; and by permitting his foreign troops to plunder 


„ „ 


and 


= (.) A. M. 3866. Ant. J. C. 138. Juſtin. 1. xxxviii. e. 8. Diod. 

in Exce pt. Valeſ. p. 361. Athen, 4, iv. p. 184. & l. vi. p. 25% 
Yal. Max. I. ix, e. „„ “ . it) A. M. 3868. Ant, 
J. Wo 136, 5 : Y . 1 3 | 
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And murder at diſcretion, he terrified Alexandria ſo much, 


that the greateſt part of the inhabitants, to avoid his cruelty, * 


| thought it neceſlary to retire into foreign countries, and the 
city remained almoſt a deſart. To ſupply their places, when 
f ke perceived that nothing remained but empty houſes, he 
cauſed proclamation to be made in all the neighbourin 
countries, that whoſoever would come and ſettle there, of 
whatſoever nation they were, ſhould meet with the teſt 
encouragements and advantages. There were conſiderable 
numbers whom this propoſal ſuited very well. The houſes 
that had been abandoned were given to them, and all the 
rights, privileges and immunities granted them, which had _ 
been enjoyed by the ancient inhabitants; by this means the 
city was re-peopled. | | 33 
As amongſt thoſe who had quitted Alexandria, there was 
a great number of grammarians, philoſophers, geometricians, 
hyſicians, muſicians, and other maſters in the liberal ſciences, 
it happened from thence, that the polite arts and ſciences 
began to revive in Greece, Aſia Minor, and the iſlands; in a 
word, in every place to which the illuſtrious fugitives carried 
them. The continual wars between the ſucceſſors of Alexan- 
der had almoſ extinguiſhed the ſciences in all thoſe countries, 
and they would have been entirely loſt in thoſe times of con- 
fuſion, if they had not found protection under the Ptolemies 
at Alexandria, The firſt of thoſe princes, by founding his 
Muſeum for the entertainment of the learned, and erectin 
his fine library, had drawn about him almoſt all the learne 
men of Greece. The ſecond and third following the foun- 
der's ſteps in that reſpect, Alexandria became the city of the 
world, where the liberal arts and ſciences were moſt culti- 
vated, whilſt they were almoſt abſolutely neglected 2 
where elſe. Moſt of the inhabitants of that great city ſtudied, 
or profeſſed ſome or other of thoſe polite arts, in which they 
had been inſtructed in their youth. So that when the cruelty 
and oppreſſion of the tyrant, of whom I ſpeak, obliged them 
to take refuge in foreign countries, their moſt general recourſe 
for ſubſiſtence was to make it their buſineſs to teach what they 
knew. They opened ſchools in thoſe countries for that pur- 
poſe, and as they were preſſed by neceſſity, they taught at a 
low price, hkck very much increaſed the number of their 
diſciples. , By this means the arts and ſciences began to re- 
vive wherever they were diſperſed ; that is to ſay, throughout 
what we call the whole Eaſt, exactly in the ſame manner as 
they took new birth in the Weſt, after the taking of Conftan- 
inople by the Turks. - | 
: N 2 | Much 
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Much about the time that ſtrangers came in crowds to 
Fu re-people Alexandria, P. Scipio Africanus the ounger, 
Sp. Mummius, and L. Metellus, arrived there as ambaſſadors 
from Rome. It was a maxim with the Romans to ſend fre- 
quent embaſſies to theirallies, in order to take cognizance of 

Heir affairs, and to accommodate their differences. It was 
with this view, that three of the greateſt perſons in the ſtate 
were ſent at this time into Egypt. They had orders to go 
into Egypt, Syria, Aſia, and Greece; and to fee in what 
condition the affairs of thoſe countries were; to examine in 

What manner the treaties . made with them were obſerved ; 
and to remedy whatever they ſhould find amiſs. They diſ- 
charged themſelves of this commiſſion with ſo much equity, 
juſtice, and addreſs, and rendered fach 'great ſervices to thoſe 
to whom they were ſent, in reſtoring order amongſt them, 
and in accommodating their differences, that as ſoon as they 
returned to Rome, ambaſſadors came from all parts. where 
they had paſſed, to return the ſenate thanks for having 
ſent perſons of ſuch extraordinary merit amongſt them, 
and whoſe wiſdom and goodneſs they could never ſuffici- 
ently . admire. Cs py l 8 
Ihe firſt place they went to, according to their inſtructions, 
was Alexandria. The king received them there with great 
magnificence. As to themſelves, they affected ſtate ſo little, 
that at their entry, Scipio, who was the greateſt perſonage of 
Rome, had only one friend with him, which was Paneſius 
the philoſopher, and five domeſticks“. Not his domeſticks, 
ſays an hiſtorian, but his victories were conſidered: he was 
not eſteemed for his gold or his ſilver, but for his perſonal 
virtues and qualities. Though during their whole reſidence 
at Alexandria, the king cauſed them to be ſerved with whatever 
was moſt delicate and exquiſite, they never touched any thing 
but the moſt ſimple and common meats; deſpiſing all the 
reſt, as ſerving only to enervate the mind as well as the 
body. So great, even at that time, were the moderation and 
te mperance of the Romans; but luxury and pomp aſſumed 
t eir place. 5 | 2 a 

When the ambaſſadors had fully viewed Alexandria, and 
regulated the affairs which brought them thither, they went 
up the Nile to viſit Memphis, and the other parts of 
| eee i vs Egypt. 

1 . Cic in Somn. Scip. Athen. I. vi. p. 273, & I. xii. p. 549. Val. Mar, 
I. iv. c. 3. Diod. legat. xxxii. „5 | | 
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Egypt. They ſaw with their own eyes, or were informed 
upon the places themſelves, the infinite number of cities, and 


the prodigious multitude of inhabitants contained in that. 


kingdom ; the ſtrength of its natural fituation ; the fertility 
of its ſoil, and all the other advantages it enjoyed. They 
found that it wanted nothing to render it powerful and for- 
midable, but a prince of capacity and application; for 
Phyſcon, who then reigned, was nothing leſs than a king, 
Nothing was ſo wretched as the idea he gave them of himſe 

in all the audiences they had of him. Of his cruelty, luxury 
barbarity, and other vices, I have already made mention, and 
ſhall be obliged to give farther proofs of them in the ſequel. 
The deformity of his * body Faſfciently correſponded with 
that of his mind: nothing was. ever worle put together. 
His ſtature was of the ſmalleſt, and with that he had a belly 
of ſo enormous a ſize, that there was no man could embrace 
him in his arms. This largeneſs of his belly occaſioned 
his deny called by the HE Rs of Phyſcon. Upon this 
wretched perſon he wore ſo tranſparent a ſtuff, that all his 
deformity might be ſeen through it. He never appeared in 
publick but in a chariot, not being able to carry the load of 
fleſh, which was the fruit of his intemperance, unleſs when he 
walked with Scipio. So that the latter, turning towards 


Panetius, told him in his ear, ſmiling, The Alexandrians are 


obliged to us for ſeeing their king walk on foot, 

We muſt confeſs, to the reproach of royalty, that moſt of 
the kings, of whom we now ſpeak, diſhonoured not only the 
throne, but even human nature itſelf, by the moſt horrid 


vices. Tt is ſurpriſing to ſee in that long liſt of kings, whoſe 


hiſtory we have related, how few there are who deſerve tha 
name. What compariſon is there between thoſe monſters of 
diſſolution and cruelty, and Scipio Africanus, one of the 
three Roman ambaſſadors, who was as great a prodigy of 
wiſdom and virtue as could be found amongft the Pagans ? 
Juſtin accordingly ſays of him, that whilſt he viſited and con- 
ſidered with curioſity the rarities of Alexandria, he was him- 


ſelf a fight to the whole city. Dum inſpicit urbem, ipſe ſpec- 


taculo Alexandrinis fuit. | 5 
| | N 3 Attalus 


. Quam crventus civibus, tam Pong ſtudio occultanta pudibundo 
ridiculus Romanis fuit. Erat e- viro erant, Juſtin. l. viii. c. 8. 
nim & vultu deformis, & ſtatura{ Atbeneus ſays, ęollei peed: move mie 
brevis, & ſagina ventris non ho- | d, & un d Eximiove* Which the 
mini ſed belluz fimilis, Quam | interpreter tranſlates, Pedibus ille 
fed'tatem nimia ſubtilitas perlu- ! nunquam ex regia prodibat, ſed 
cidz veſtis augebat, prorſus quaſi j perpetuo Scipione ſubnixus z inflegd 
aſtu inſpicienda præberentur, quz of niſi propter Scipionem. 


* 
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Attalus, king of Pergamus, died () about the times of. 


* which we now ſpeak. His nephew, of the ſame name, 


called alſo Philometor, ſucceeded him. As the latter was 
very young when his father Eumenes died, he had been under 
the tuition of his uncle, to whom the crown was left by the 
will of Eumenes. Attalus gave his nephew the beſt education 
he conld, and at his death bequeathed the throne to him, 
though he had ſons of his own; a proceeding as rare as it 


was laudable, moſt princes thinking no leſs of transferring 


their crowns to their poſterity, than of preſerving them to 
themſelves during their lives. 77 3 

This prince's death was a misfortune to the kingdom of 
Pergamus. Philometor governed it in the moſt extravagant 
and pernicious manner. He was ſcarce upon the throne 
before he ſtained it with the blood of his neareſt relations, 


and the beſt friends of his houſe. 'He cauſed almoſt all who 


had ſerved his father and uncle with extreme fidelity, to have 
their throats cut, under pretence that ſome of them had 
killed his mother Stratonice, who died of a difeaſe in a very 
advanced age, and others his wife Berenice, who died_of an 
incurable Semper, with which ſhe had been taken very 
naturally, He put others alſo to death upon ſuſpicions en- 
tirely frivolous; and with them, their wives, children, and 
whole families. He cauſed theſe executions to be committed 
dy foreign troops, whom he had expreſly ſent for from the 
moſt ſavage and cruel-of nations, to make them the inſtru- 
ments of his enormous barbarity. VVVV' WE EROS 
After having maſſacred and ſacrificed to his fury, in this 
manner, the moſt deferving perſons of his kingdom, he 
ceaſed to ſhew himſelf abroad. He appeared no more in the 
city, and eat no longer in publick. He put on old clothes, 
tet his beard grow without taking any care of it, and did 
every thing which perſons accuſed of capital crimes uſed to 
do in thoſe days, as if he intended thereby to acknowledge 
his own late iniquity. 3 3 3 
From hence he proceeded to other ſpecies of folly. He re- 
nounced the cares of ſtate, and retired into his garden, and 
applied to digging the ground himſelf, and ſow all ſorts of 


venomous, as well as wholeſome, herbs ; then poiſoning the 


good with the juice of the bad, he ſent them in that manner 
as preſents to his friends. He paſt all the reſt of his reign in 
cruel extravagancies of the like nature, which, happily 8 


{x} A. M. 3866. Ant: J. W 128, Juſtin. I, xxxvt. e. 4. Strab, 
4. xiii, p. 624. Plut, in Demet. p. 897. Diod, in Excerpt» 
Valeſ. p. 370. h Rm. | | 
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who ſhould be ſent as colonies into the country 


years. . A | s 4 N 
He took it into his head to practiſe the trade of a founder, 
and formed the model of a monument of braſs to be erected to 


his mother. Whilſt he was at work in cafting the metal, on 


a hot ſummer's day, he was ſeized with a fever, which 
carried him off in ſeven days, and delivered his ſubjects 


from an abominable tyrant. 


He had made a will, by which he appointed the 
Roman people. his heirs. Eudemus of Pergamus carried 
this will to Rome. The principal article was expreſſed in 
theſe terms, (z) LET THE ROMAN. PEOPLE INHERIT 
ALL MY FORTUNES. As ſoon as it was read, Tiberius 
Gracchus, tribune of - the people, always attentive to conci- 


_ late their favour, took hold of the occaſion, and aſcending 


the tribunal of harangues, - propoſed a law to this effect, That 
all the ready. money which ſhould ariſe from the ſucceſſion to 
this prince, ſhould be diſtributed amongſt the pom citizens, 

queathed to 
the Roman people, in order that they might have wherewithal 
to ſupport themſelves. in their new poſſeſſions, and to ſupply 
them with the tools and other things neceſſary 1n agriculture. 


He added, that as to the cities and lands, which were 


under that prince's government, the ſenate. had no right 
to paſs any decree in regard to them, and that he ſhould 
leave the diſpoſal of them to the people; which extremetv 
offended the ſenate. That tribune was killed ſome ſmall 
ame ates: 4 43 191749 | 

(a) Ariſtonicus, however, who reported himſelf of the 


blood-royal, was active to take poſſeſſion of Attalus's domi- 
He was indeed the ſon of Eumenes by a courtezan. 
He eaſily engaged the majority of the cities in his party, 


nions. 


becauſe they had been long accuſtomed to the govern- 
ment of n r Some cities, out of their fear of the Ro- 
mans, refuſed at firſt to acknowledge him, but were com- 
pelled to- it by force. | 


(5): As his party grew ſtronger every day, the Romans 


ſent the conſul Craſſus Mucianus againft him. It was ob I 
ſerved of this general, that he was ſo perfectly maſter of all 
the dialects of the Greek tongue, which in a manner formed 


1 IE 1145 
(y) A.M 3871, Ant. J. C. 133. 


J. 11. C. 20. 


fi ve 


(z) plut. in Gracch. For. 


Juſtin. I. xxXvi. c. 4. & xxxvii. c. 1. Veil. Paterc. I. ii. c. 3. 


Strab. 1, xiv. p. 646. Orof. I. 5, c. 8 — 10. Eutrop. I. iv. Val. Max. 
1. 111, C. 2. 


(a) A. M. 3872. Ant. J. C. 132, (b) A. M. 3874, 


p 
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his ſubjects, was of no long duration, for it laſted only five 


* 
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five different languages, that he rr his decrees ace ; 
cording to the particylar idiom of thoſe who pleaded before ( 
him, which made him very agreeable. to the ſtates of Aſia . 
Minor. All the neighbouring princes in alliance with the \ 
Roman people, the kings of Bithynia, Pontus, Cappadocia, 1 
and Paphlagonia, joined him with their troops. d 
(e Notwithſtanding ſuch powerful ſupports, having en- 0 
gaged in a battle with diſadvantage, his army, which he a 
commanded then in quality of proconſul, was defeated, and tl 
himſelf made priſoner. He av@ided the ſhame of being put D 
into the victor's hands by a voluntary death. His head was =” 
carried to Ariſtonicus, who cauſed his body to be interred at 
Smyana., + : (31 he 
The conful Perpenna, who had ſucceeded Craſſus, ſoon th 
revenged his death. Having made all haſte into Aſia, he gave he 
Ariſtonicus battle, entirely routed his army, befieged him lu 
ſoon after in Stratonice, and at length made him priſoner. 
All Phrygia ſubmitted to the Romans. A; 
| % He ſent Ariſtonicus to Rome in the fleet which he for 
loaded with Attalus's treaſures. Manius Aquilius, who had = 


lately been elected conſul, was haſtenipg to take his place, in 
order to put an end to this war, and deprive him of the honour 
of a triumph. He found Ariſtonicus ſet out; and ſome time 
after Perpenna, who had begun his journey, died of diſeaſe 
at Pergamus. Aquilius ſoon terminated this war, which had 
continued almoſt four years. Lydia, Caria, the Helleſpont, 
Phrygia, in a word, all that compoſed the kingdom of Atta- 
Jus, was reduced into a province of the Roman empire, un- 
der the common name of Aſia, 1 FOR | 
The ſenate had decreed, that the city of Phocza, which 
had declared againſt the Romans, as well in this laſt war, as 
in that againſt Antiochus, ſhould be deſtroyed. The inha- 
bitants of Marſeilles, which was a colony of Phocæa, moved 
as much with the danger of their founders, as if the' fate of 
their own city had been in queſtion, ſent deputies to Rome, 
to implore the clemency of the ſenate and people in their 
favour. As juſt as their indignation was againſt Phocza, 
they could not refuſe that favour to the ardent ſolicitations. 
of a people, whom they had always held in the higheſt con- 
ſideration, and who rendered themſelves ſtill more worthy of 
it, by the tender concern and gratitude they expreſſed for 
their forefathers and founders. . 1 . 
Phrygia Major was granted to Mithridates Evergetes, king 
of Pontus, in reward for the aid he had given the Romans 
| G in 


(c) A. M. 3874. Ant. J. C. 130. 2 A. M. 3875. Ant. J. C, 129. 
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in that war. But after his death they diſpoſſeſſed his ſon, the 
Great Mithridates, of it, and declared it free. 1 : 
' Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, who died during this 
war, had left fix children. Rome, to reward in the ſons the 
ſervices of the father, added Lycaonia and Cilicia to their 
dominions. They found in queen Laodice not the tenderneſs 
of a parent, but the cruelty of a ſtep- mother. To ſecure all 
authority to herſelf, ſhe poiſoned five of her children, and 


the ſixth would have had the fame fate, if his relations had 
vot taken him out of the murderous hands of that Megæra, 


whoſe crimes the people ſoon revenged by a violent death. 
e Manius Aquilius, at his return to Rome, received the 
honour of a triumph. Ariſtonicus, after having been ſhewn 
there for a ſight to the people, was carried to priſon, where 
he was ſtrangled. Such were the conſequences of king Atta; 

lus's will. | | — 5 en 
Mithridates, in the letter which he wrote afterwards to 
Arſaces, king of Parthia, accuſes the Romans of 8 0 
riſto- 


forged a falſe will of Attalus's, in order to deprive A 


nicus,, the fon of Eumenes, of his father's kingdom, which 
appertained to him of right: but it is a declared enemy who 
chargevrhods withthis. It is more ſurpriſing that Horace in 
one of his odes ſeems to make the Roman people the ſame 
reproach, and to infinuate, that they had attained. the 
ſucceſſion by fraud: CE e SME 


C Neque Atta 
Ikgnotus hæres regiam occupavi. ; 


Nor have T feiz'd, an heir unknown, 
The Phrygian's kingdom for my own. © 


However, there remains no trace in hiſtory of any 


fecret intrigue or ſolicitation to that effect on the fide of the 
( OTE | COLES "#45 

I thought it proper to relate all the conſequences of this 
will without interruption. I ſhall now reſume the thread of 
my hiffory. ; 1 . 5 5 

(ec) A. M. 3878. Ant. J. C. 126. Hor. Od xviii. I. 2. 

* Simulato impio teſtamento, | verat, hoſtium more per triumphum 
filium ejus (Eumenis) Aron | dart AApad. Salluſt. in Fragm. 
cum, quia patrium regnum peti- { ; 


=. Sxer. 
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Sect. V. AnTiocaus .SiveTes belege 1 
 CANUs is Jeruſalem. That city ſurrenders by capitulation. 
He makes war againſt the Parthians, and periſhes in 
Ad 3. PRRAATES, king of the Parthians, defeated in his turn 
iy the Scythians. PayYsCON commits moſt horrible eruel- 
ties in Egypt. A general revolt obliges him to quit it. CLRO- 


| 
 PATRA, his fir wife, is replaced upon the thront. She 
implores aid of DEMETRIUS, and is ſoon. reduced to leave 
| £gypt. PhxsSCON returns thither, and re-aſcends the ; 
throne. By his means ZeBINA dethrones DEMETRIUS, - 
.  vho is, ſoon after killed. The” kingdom is divided be- 1 
tavcen CLEOPATRA, the wife of DEMETRIUS, and Zz. 1 
- BINA, ANTIOCHus GRYPUS aſcends the throne . Syria. 4 
The famous Mir HRI DATES Begins to reign in Pontus. h 
Parscon's death. a 9h Je 
QIMON having been fain (2) by reaſon, with two of — 
his ſons, John another of them, ſurnamed Hyrcanus, ä 
was proclaimed high-prieſt and prince of the Jews in his 8 
father's ſtead. Here ends the hiſtory of the Maccabees. 0 
Antiochus Sidetes, king of Syria, made all poſſible haſte _ 
to take the advantage which the death of Simon gave him, ce 
and advanced at the head of a powerful army to reduce of 
Judza, and unite it to the empire of Syria. Hyrcanus was Is 
_ obliged to ſhut himſelf up in Jeruſalem, where he ſuſtained a of 
long ſiege with incredible valour. Reduced at length to the the 
laſt extremity for want of proviſions he cauſed propoſals of bu 


ace to be made to the king. His condition was not known 
in the camp. Thoſe, who were about the king's perſon, 
preſſed him to take the adyantage of the preſent occaſion for 
exterminating the Jewiſh nation. They repreſented to him, 
recurting to paſt, ages, that, they had been driven out of 
gypt as impious wretches, hated by the gods, and abhorred 
by men; that they were enemies to all the reſt of mankind, 
as they had no communication with any but thoſe of their 
'own ſect, and would neither eat, drink, nor have any fami- 
liarity with other people; that they did not adore the ſme 
8 that they had laws, cuſtoms, and a religion entirely 
ifferent from that of all other nations; that therefore they well 
deſerved to be treated by other nations with equal contempt, 
and to be rendered hatred for hatred; and that all people 
ought o unite in extirpating them. Diodorus Siculus, 1 
| . N we 
fg) A. M. 3869. Ant. J. C. 131. 1 Maccab, xvi, Joſeph, Anti · 
I. x1th, c. 16. Diod. in Eclogs i. P. gots 
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He was well pleaſed to enter into a treaty with Hyrcanus. 
It was agreed, that the beſieged ſhould- ſurrender thyr arms; 


that the fortifications of Jeruſalem ſhould be demoliſhed ; 


and that a tribute ſhould be paid to the king for Joppa, and 


for the other cities which the Jews had out of Judza: the 

ace was. concluded upon theſe conditions. Antiochus alſo 
demanded, that the citadel of Jeruſalem ſhould be rebuilt, 
and would have put a garriſon into it; but Hyrcanus would 
not conſent to that, upon account of the miſeries the nation 


had ſuffered from the garriſon of the former citadel, and 
choſe rather to pay the king the; ſum of 500 talents, which 


he demanded as an equivalent“ The capitulation was exe- 
cuted, and becauſe it could not be immediately ratified, 


hoſtages were given, amongſt whom was a brother of Hyr- 


canus ' 


Scipio Africanus the younger, going ( to command in 
Spain during the war with Numantia, Antiochus Sidetes 
ſent him rich and magnificent preſents. Some generals 
would have appropriated them to their own uſe. 
ceived them in publick, fitting upon his tribunal in the view) 


Scipio re- 


of the whole army, and gave orders that they ſhould be 
delivered to the + quæſtor, to be applied in rewarding the 
officers. and ſoldiers who ſhould diſtinguiſn themſelves in 
the ſervice. By ſuch conduct a generous and noble ſoul is 
known. 1 15 PL 
Demetrius Nicator Ci) had been kept many years in capy 
tivity by the Parthians in Hyrcania, where he wantednothin 
except liberty, without which all elſe is miſery. He h 


made ſeveral attempts to obtain it, and to return into his 


own kingdom, but always without ſucceſs. He was twice 


retaken in the midſt of his flight, and puniſhed_ only with 
being carried back to the place of his confinement, where he 


was guarded with more care, but always treated with the 
ſame magnificence. This was not the effect of mere good- 
neſs and clemency in the Parthians; intereſt had ſome ſhare 


in it. They had views of making themſelves maſters of 


N 6 


| the 
5) A. M. 3850. Ant, J. C. 134. Epit. Liv. l. lv. 


67 A . 'M, 


3873. Ant. J. C. 131. Juſtin. I. xxxviii. c. 9, & 10. I. xxxix. c. 1. 


Orol. J. v. c. 1. Valer. Max. I. ix. c, 1. Athen. I. v. p. 210, & 
I. Xx. p. 439. & I. xii, p. 540. Joſeph, Antiq. I. xix, e. 16, Appian. in 


S 500,000 croxont, 5 7 Tbe queſter Was ihe treaſurer of ; the army. 
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well as Joſephus, ſays, that it was from the pure effect of the 
generoſity and clemency of Antiochus, the Jewiſh nation was. 
not entirely deſtroyed on this occaſion. | 
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the kingdom of Syria, however remote they were, and wait- 
'ed a favourable opportunity, when, under colour of going to 


re-eſtabliſh Demetrius upon the throne, they might take 


poſſeſſion of it for themſelves. | 


Antiochus Sidetes, whether apprized of this deſign or no, | 


thought proper to prevent it, and marched againſt Phraates 
at the head of a formidable army. The Parthians late uſur- 
ee of the richeſt and fineſt provinces of the Eaſt, which 
lis anceſtors had always poſſeſſed from the time of Alexander, 
Was a ſtroag inducement to him for uniting all his forces for 
their —2 

well armed and diſciplined. But the train of luxury had 
added to it ſo great a multitude of ſutlers, cooks, paſtry- 
cooks, confectioners, actors, muſicians, and infamous wos 
men, that they were almoſt follF times as many as the ſoldiers, 
and might amount to about 300,000, There may be ſome 
exaggeration in this account, but if two-thirds were deduct- 
ed, there would ſtill remain a numerous train of uſeleſs 


mouths. The luxury of the camp was in 155 eee to the 
* 
Go 


number of thoſe that adminiſtered to it. ld and filver 
glittered univerſally, even upon the legs of the private 
oldiers. The inſtruments and utenſils. of the kitchen 
were filver, as if they had been marching to a feaſt, and 
not to a war. | TITRE 22) 1,13 


Antiochus had great ſucceſs at firſt, He beat Phraates in 


three battles, aud retook Babylonia and Media. All the 
provinces of the Eaſt, which had formerly appertained to 
the Syrian empire, threw off the Parthian yoke, and ſubmit- 
ted to him, Except Parthia itſelf, where Phraates found him- 
ſelf reduced within the narrow bounds of his ancient king- 
dom. Hyrcanus, prince of the Jews, accompanied Antio- 
chus in this expedition, and having had his ſhare in all theſe 
victories, returned home laden with glory, at the end of the 
„ . 97 1 IETF, 
The reſt of the army paſſed the wintef in the Eaſt. The 
Prodigious number of the troops, including the train before 
mentioned, obliged them to ſeparate, and remove fo far from 
each other, that they could not eafily rejoin and form a body, 
in cafe of being attacked. The inhabitants, whom they in- 
ſulted extremely in their quarters, to be revenged upon them, 
and to get rid of troubleſome gueſts that nothing could ſatisfy, 


„ Argenti aurique tantum, ut | Culinarum quo que argentea inflru- 
etiam gregaiii milites caligas auro | menta fuere quaſi ad epulas non ad 
Sgerent, proculcarentque materiam, I bella pergerent, Juſtin, 
cujus amore populi ferro dimicant. wy 


on. His army was upwards of 80,000 men, 


oben Gon or Sr Eg 
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conſpired with the Parthians to maſſaere them all in one day in 
their quarters, without giving them time to aſſemble ; which 


| | was accordingly executed. 95 Antiochus, who had kept 4 body 


of troops always about his perſon, marched to aſſiſt the quar- 


ters neareſt him, but was overpowered by numbers, and 
periſned himſelf. All the reſt of the army were either maſſa- 


-cred in their quarters the ſame day, or made priſoners ; ſo 
that out of ſo great a multitude, ſcarce any eſcaped to carry * 
the ſad news of this laughter into Syria. 


It occaſioned great grief and -anſternation there. The 


death of Antiochus, a prince eſtimable for many excellent 
qualities, was particularly lamented. Plutarch (4) relates a 
22288 of his, very much to his honour. One day, having 
loſt. himſelf a hunting; and being alone, he retired into the 
cottage of ſome poor people, ho received him in the beſt 


manner they could, without knowing him. At ſupper, hau- 


ing himſelf turned the converſation upon the perſog and 
conduct of the king, they ſaid, that he was in every thing 
elſe a good prince, but that his too great paſſion for hunting 
made him negle& the affairs of his kingdom, and repoſe tos 
much confidence in his courtiers, whoſe actions did not al- 
ways correſpond with the goodneſs of his intentions. Antio- 
chus made no anſwer at that time. The next day, upon the 
arrival of his train at the —_— he was known. He re» 
peated to his officers what paſſed the evening before, 
and told them by way of reproach, Since I haue talen you 
into my ſervice, I haue nat heard a truth concerning myſelf 
till yeſterday. „% 3 eee, ne, IO IEG 
 Phraates, thrice beaten by Antiochus, had at laſt releaſed 

Demetrius, and ſent him back into Syria with a body of 
troops, in hopes that his return would occaſion ſuch troubles, 
as would reduce Antiochus to follow him.. But after the 
maſſacre, he detached a party of horſe to retake him. Deme- 
trius, who apprehended à countermand of that nature, had 
marched with ſo much diligence, that he had paſſed the Eu- 
phrates before that party arrived upon the frontier. In this 
manner he recovered his dominions, and made great rejoi- 
cings upon that occaſion, whilſt all the reſt of Syria were in 
tears, deploring the loſs of the army, in which few families 


had not ſome relation. 


Phraates cauſed the body of Antiochus to be ſought for 
amongſt the dead, and put into a coffin: of filver.. He ſent 
it into Syria to be honourably interred with his anceſtors, 
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and having found one of his daughters amongſt the captives 


ke was ſtruck with her beauty, and married her.. | 

Antiochus being dead %, Hyrcanus took the advantage 
of the troubles and diviſions, which happened throughout 
the whole empire of Syria, to extend his dominions, by mak- 
ing himſelf maſter of many places in Syria, Phœnicia, and 
Arabia, which lay commodiouſly for him. He laboured alſo 
at the ſame time to render himſelf abſolute and independent; 


He ſacceeded fo well in that endeavour, - that from thence- 


Forth neither himſelf nor any of his deſcendants depended in 
the leaſt upon the kings of Syria. They threw off entirely the 
yoke of ſubjection, and even that of homage. 
Phraates (-m), fluſhed with his great ſucceſſes, and the 
victory he had gained, was for carrying the war into Syria, to 
revenge Antiochus's invaſion of his dominions. But, whilſt 


he was making his preparations for that expedition, an un- 


expefted war broke out with the Scythians, who found him 
employment enough at home, to remove all thoughts of diſ- 
quieting others abroad. Finding himſelf vigorouſly purſued 


By Antiochus,. as we have ſeen, he demanded aid of that 


people. When they arrived, the affair was terminated, and 
Lok no farther occaſion for them, he would not give them 
the ſums he had engaged to pay them. Phe Scythians imme- 
diately turned their arms againſt himſelf, to avenge them+ 
felves for the injuſtice he had done them: 2 T 


It. was a great error in this ex to have diſguſted ſo 


zowerful a nation by a mean and ſordid avarice, and he com- 
mitted a ſecond, no leſs confiderable, in the war itſelf. To 
ſtrengthen ; himſelf againſt that nation, he ſought aid from a 
people to whom he had: made himſelf more hateful than to 
the Scythians themſelves; theſe were the Greek foreign 
troops, who had been in the pay of Antiochus in the laſt 
war againſt him, and had been made priſoners. Phraates 
thought proper to incorporate them into his own troops; be- 


leving that he ſhould conſiderably reinforce' them by that 


means. But when they ſaw themſelves: with arms in their 
hands, they were reſolved to be revenged for the injuries and 
| 4ll treatment they had ſuffered during their captivity z and as 
ſoon as the armies engaged, they. went over to the:enem 
and gave ſuch a turn to the battle, whilſt the victory was in 
ſaſpence, that Phraates was defeated with' a great-ſlaughter of 
his troops. He periſhed. hamſelf in the purſuit, and N 

* (1) Joſeph, Antiq. 1. xiii. c. 17. Strab. I. xvi. p. 761. Juſtin. I. 

XXXNIi. .. 14. n) A. M. 3875. Ant. J. C. 129. Juſtin. I. XXxir. 
c. I, & I. xliii. c. i. & 2. N : 
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his whole army. The Scythians and Greeks contented them+ 
ſelves with plundering the country, and then retired to their 
Jeveral homes d ͤ ate pertr 

When they were gone, Artaban, Phraates's uncle, cauſed 
himſelf to be crowned king of the Parthians. He was killed 


. Tome days after in a battle with the Thogarians, another 


Scythian nation. Mithridates was his ſucce lor, who for his 
glorious actions was ſurnamed the Great. 4% 


© During all theſe revolutions (2) in the Syrian and Parthiag 


empires, Ptolemy Phyſcon did npt alter his conduct in 
Egypt. L have already obſerved, that on his marriage wWitk 


his fiſter Cleopatra, who was his brother's, widow, he had 
killed the ſon ſhe had by his brother in her arms, on the very 
day of their nuptials. Afterwards, having taken a diſguſt 
for the mother, he fell paſſionately in love with one of her 


daughters by Philometor, called alſo Cleopatra. He began 


by violating her, and then married her, after turning away 
her mother. Te „ 00 bp , Ih o0 
He ſoon made himſelf hated alſo by the new inhabitants 
of Alexandria, whom he had drawp thither to re- people it, 
and ſupply the place of thoſe his firſt cruelties had obliged to 
abandon their country. To put them out of a condition to 
do him hurt, he reſolved to have the throats cut of all the 
oung people in the city, in whom its whole force conſiſted. 
or that purpoſe, he cauſed them to be inveſted one day by 
his foreign troops in the place of exerciſe, when the aſſembl 
there was moſt numerous, and put them all to the F664 
The whole people ran in a fury to ſet fire to the palace, and. 
to burn him in it; but he had quitted it before : arrived 
there, and made his eſcape into Cyprus, with his wife Cleo- 
Patra, and his ſon Memphitis. Upon his arrival there, he 
was informed, that the people of Alexandria had put the 
overnment into the hands of Cleopatra, whom he had repu- 
diated. He immediately raiſed troops to make war upon the 
new queen and her adherents ag cry nk SIE 
(e But firſt, apprehending that the Alexandrians would 
make his ſon king, to whom he had given the government 
of Cyrenaica, he cauſed him to come to him, and put him to 
death as ſoon as he arrived, only to prevent a pretended danger, 


which had no foundation but in his falſely-alarmed imagina- 


tion, That barbarity enraged every body the more againſt 
| 5 ES | him. 


5 (n) A. M. 3874. Ant. J. e. 130, Juſtin, * xxxviii. e. 8, 9 J. 


Axxix. c. 1. Val. Max. I. ix. c. 2— 7. Orof, I. v. c. 10. Epit. I. lix, 
lx. Diod. in Excerpt. Valeſ. p. 374 376. Joſeph, Antiq. I. xiit, e. 77. 


(e. A. M. 3875. Ant. J. C. 129. 
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him. They pulled down and daſhed to pieces all his ſtatues 
in Alexandria. He believed, that Cleopatra, whom he had 
repudiated, had induced the people to this action, and to be 


revenged of her, ordered the throat of Memphitis to be cut, a 


young prince whom he had by her, of great beauty and 
hopes. He afterwards cauſed the body to be cut in pieces, 
and put into a cheſt, with/the head entire, that it might be 
known, and ſent it by one of his guards to Alexandria, with 
orders to wait till the birth-day of that princeſs, which 
approached, and was to be celebrated with great magnifi- 
cence, and then to preſent it to her. His orders were obey- 
Ed. The cheſt was delivered to her in the midſt of the rejoi- 
cings of the feaſt, which were immediately changed into 
mourning and lamentations. The horror cannot be expreſſed, 
which the view of that fad object exeited againſt the tyrant 
whoſe monſtrous barbarity had perpetrated ſo unnatural an 
vnheard-of a crime. The abominable preſent was expoſed 
to the view of the publick, with whom it had the ſame effect 
as with the court, who had firſt ſeen that ſad ſpectacle. The 
—_ ran to their arms, and nothing was thought of, but 
14 to prevent that monſter from ever re- aſcending the 
throne. An army was formed, and the command of it given 
to Marſyas, whom the queen had appointed general, and 
all the neceflary precautions were taken for the defence of the 
Ptolemy Phyſcon having raiſed an army on his fide, gave 
the command of it to Hegelochus, and ſent him againſt the 
Alexandrians. A battle was fought, and gained by Hege- 
lochus. He even took Marſyas priſoner, and ſent him laden 
with chains to Phyſcon ; it was expected that ſo bloody a 
tyrant would have put him to death in the moſt exquiſite 
torments, but the contrary happened. He gave him his 
Pardon, and ſet him at liberty. For finding by experience, 
that his cruelties only drew misfortunes upon him, he began 
to abate in them, and was for doing himſelf honour by his 
lenity. Cleopatra, reduced to great extremities by the loſs 
of her army, which was almoſt entirely cut to pieces in the 
urſuit, ſent to demand aid of Demetrius, king of Syria, who 
Rad married her eldeſt daughter by Philometor, and promiſed 
kim the crown of Egypt for his reward. Demetrius, without 
heſitation, accepted that propoſal, marched with all his 
troops, and laid fiege to Peluſium. | | 
That prince was no leſs hated by the Syrians for his haugh- 
tineſs, tyranny, and exceſſes, than Phyſcon by the 0 f. 
ti in 


Ttians. When they ſaw him at a diſtance, and employe = 
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the ſiege of Pelufium, they took up arms: The people of 
Antioch began, and after them thoſe of Apamea; many 
other cities of Syria followed their example, and joined 
with them. Demetrius was obliged to leave Egypt, in order 
to reduce his own ſubjects to obedience. Cleopatra, deſtitute 
of the aid ſhe expected from him, embarked with her trea- 
Fs and took refuge with her daughter, Cleopatra, queen 
c ILELS 1 SET 1 Rs KOOL. 

This Cleopatra, the daughter, had been firſt married to 
Alexander Bala, and afterwards to Demetrius, in the life- 
time of her father Philometor. But Demetrius having been 
taken priſoner by the Parthians, and detained among them, 
ſhe had married Antiochus Sidetes, Demetrius's brother. 
After the death of Sidetes, ſhe returned to Demetrius her firſt 
huſband, who being ſet at liberty by the Parthians, -had re- 
poſſeſſed himſelf of Syria: the kept her court at Ptolemais 
when her mother came to ger. | 
(4) Phyſeon,: as foon as Cleopatra had abandoned Alex» 
andria, returned thither, and re- aſſumed the government, 
For after the defeat of Marſyas, and the flight 4 Cleopatra, 
there was nobody in condition to oppoſe him. After having 
employed ſome time in ſtrengthening himſelf, to revenge 
the invaſion of Demetrius, he ſet up an impoſtor againſt him, 
called Alexander Zebina. He was the ſon of a broker of 
Alexandria. He gave himſelf out for the fon of Alexander 
Bala, and 2 in that quality, that the crown of Syria ' 
was his right. Phyſcon lent him an army to put him in 
poſſeſſion of it. He was no ſooner in Syria, than, without 
examining the juſtice of his pretenſions, the people came in 
crowds to join him, out of their hatred to Demetrius. They 
were in no pain about the perſon who was to be their king, 
provided they got rid of him. % e Pegs 21 

At length a battle decided the affair. It was fought near 


. Damaſcus in Cceloſyria.. Demetrius was entirely defeated, 


and fled to Ptolemais, where his wife Cleopatra was. She, 
who had always at heart his marriage with Rhodoguna 
Lang the Parthians, took this occaſion to be revenged, and 
cauſed the gates of the city to be ſhut againſt him. Would 
not one think, that in the age of which we now treat, there 
was a kind of diſpute, and emulation between the princes 
and princeſſes, who ' ſhould diſtinguiſh themſelves moſt by 
wickedneſs and the blackeſt crimes? Demetrius was obliged 
to fly to Tyre, where he was killed. After his death, Cleo- 
patra reſerved to herſelf part of the kingdom: Zebina * 


(e) A, M. 3877. Ant. 4.6 122. 
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all the reſt; and, to eſtabliſh himſelf the better, made a ſtriet 
alliance with Hyreanus, who, as an able ſtateſman, took 
the advantage of theſe diviſions to ſtrengthen himſelf, and to 
obtain for his people the confirmation of their liberty, and 
many other conſiderable advantages which rendered the Jews 
Sormidabile te their enemies. 3 
Fe had ſent the preceding year an Ce) embaffy to Rome, 
to renew the treaty made with Simon his father. The ſenate 
received thoſe | ambaſſadors very graciouſſy, and granted 
them all they demanded. And becauſe Antiochns Sidetes 


had made war againſt the Jews, contrary to the decree of the 


Romans, and his alliance with Simon; that he had taken 
ſeveral cities; had made them pay tribute for Gazara, Joppa, 
and ſome other places, of which he had made ceſſion to them; 
and had made them conſent by force to a diſadvantageous 
peace, by beſieging the city of Jeruſalem: upon what the 
ambaſſadors repreſented to the ſenate on theſe heads, they 
condemned all that had been done in ſuch manner againſt. the 
Jews from the treaty made with Simon, and refolved that 
Gazara, Joppa, and the reſt of the places taken from them 
by the Syrians, or which had been made tributary, contrary 
to the tenour of that treaty, ſhould be reftored to. them, and 
exempted from all homage, tribute, or other ſubjedtion. It 
was if concluded, that the Syrians ſhould make amends for 
all loſſes that the Jews had ſuſtained from them in contraven- 
tion to the ſenate's regulations in the treaty concluded with 
Simon; in fine, that the kings of Syria ſhould renounce their 
pretended right to march their troops upon the territories of 
the Jews. NC T Me IY 6 herbs n | 
vi a. the time we ſpeak of (r), incredible ſwarms of oy 
' hoppers laid Africa waſte in an unheard-of manner. They 
eat up all the fruits of the earth, and afterwards, being 
carried by the wind into the ſea, their dead bodies were 
brown by the waves upon the ſhore, where they rotted, and 
infected the air to ſuch a degree, that they occafioned a 
peſtilence, which carried off in Libya, Cyrenaica, and 
— F other parts of Africa, more than eight hundred 
nd als 1 REEL 


We have ſaid, that Cleopatra C4) had poſſeſſed herſelf ef 


part of the kingdom of Syria at the death of Demetrius Ni- 
ator her huſband, He left two ſons by that peas" 2 


(9) Joſeph, Antiq. J. xiii. c. 17. wh Cr A.M. 3879 Ant. J. Ch 12 5. 
Liv. Epit. I. lx. Orof, I. v. c. 11. . A, M. 3880. Ant. 
J. C. 124. Liv, Epit, I. lx. Juſtin, I. xxxix, c. 1, 2. Appian, in 

Syr. p. 132. ! $1 | 


| tiochu: 
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eldeſt of which, called Seleucus, conceived hopes of aſcend- 

2. throne of his father, and accordingly cauſed himſelf 

to be declared king. His ambitious mother was for reigning 

alone, and was very much offended at her ſon's intention to 
eſtabliſh himſelf to her prejudice. She had alfo reaſon to 

fear, that he might deſire to avenge his father's death, of 
which it was well known ſhe had been the cauſe. She killed 

him with her own hands, by plunging a dagger into his 

breaſt. He reigned only one year. It is hardly conceivable, 

how a woman, and a mother, could be onde of commit- 

ting ſo horrid and exceſſive a crime: but when fome unjuſt 

1 Fes takes poſſeſſion of the heart, it becomes the ſource 

of every kind of guilt, As gentle as it appears, it is not 

far from arming atſelf, with poniards, and from having re- 

courſe to poiſun ; becauſe: urgent for the attainment of Its 

ends, it has a natural tendency to deſtroy every thing which 

oppoſes that view. , . { inte: 

Zebina had made himſelf maſter of part of the kingdom 

. of Syria. Three of his principal officers revolted againſt 
t him, and declared for Cleopatra. They took the city of 
7 Laodicea, and reſolved to defend that place againſt him. 
| But he found means to reconcile them. They ſubmit- 
t ted, and he pardoned them with the moſt uncommon cle- 
r 
h 


mency and. greatneſs of ſoul, and without doing them 
any hurt. This pretended prince had in reality an ex- 


ceeding good heart. He received all that approached him 
f in the moſt affable and engaging manner, ſo that he acquired 
f the love of all men, and even of thoſe who abhorred the im- 
poſture by which he had uſurped the crown. 5 25 
52 Mithridates Evergetes, king of Pontus, died this year; 
y he was aſſaſſinated by his own ſervants. His ſon, who ſuc- 
9 ceeded him, was the famous Mithridates Eupator, who diſ- 
re puted ſo long the empire of Aſia with the Romans, and ſup- 
id ported a war of almoſt thirty years duration againſt them. He 
a was bat twelve years of age when his father died. I ſhall 
nd make his. hiſtory a ſeparate article. 
ed i Cleopatra, after having killed her eldeſt ſon, believed 
it for her intereſt, to make a titular king, under whoſe name 
cf W fhemight conceal the authority ſhe intended to retain en- 
Ji- tirely to herſelf. She rightly diſtinguiſhed, that a. warlike 
the people, accuſtomed to be governed by kings, would al- 
leſt ways regard the throne as vacant, - whilft filled only by a 
| princeſs, and that they would not fail to offer it to any prince 
257 that ſhould ſet up for it. She therefore cauſed her ſon An- 
115 tiochus to return from Athens, whither ſhe had ſent = 5 
8 5 „ or 


01 A. M. 3881. Ant. J. C.1 32. 
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for his education, and ordered him to be declared king as 
as he arrived. But that was no more than an empty 

title. She gave him no ſhare in the affairs of the govern- 


ment; and as that prince was very young, being no more 


than twenty years of age, he ſuffered her to 33 for ſome 
time with patience enough. To diſtinguiſh him from other 
princes of the name of Antiochus, he was generally called by 
the ſurname of Grypas, taken from his great noſe. - Joſe- 
phus calls him Philometor; but that prince in his medals took 
the title of Epiphanes. Y | | 

(u) Zebina having well eſtabliſhed himſelf, after the 
death of Demetrius Nicator; in the poſſeflion of part of the 
Syrian empire, Phyſcon, who looked upon him as his crea- 
ture, infiſted upon his doing him homage for it. Zebina re- 
fuſed in dire& terms to comply wth that demand. Phyſcon 
reſolved to throw him down as he had ſet him up, and having 
accommodated all differences with his niece Cleopatra, he 
fent a conſiderable army to the aſſiſtance of Grypus, and 


gave him his daughter Tryphena in marriage. Grypus, by 


the means of this aid, defeated Zebina, and obliged him to 
retire to Antioch, The latter formed a deſign of plundering 
the temple of Jupiter, to defray the expences. of the war. 
Upon its being diſcovered, the inhabitants roſe, and drove 
him out of the city. He wandered ſome time about the 
country from place to place, but was taken at laſt, and put 

to death. * rd SOS: 
Fx) After the defeat and death of Zebina, Antiochus 
Grypus believing himſelf of ſufficient years, reſolved to take 
the government upon himſelf. The ambitions Cleopatra, 
who ſaw her power diminiſhed, and grandeur eclipſed by that 
means, could not ſuffer it. To render herſelf abſolute miſ- 
treſs of the government of Syria again, ſhe reſolved to rid 
herſelf of Grypus, as ſhe had already done of his brother 
Seleucus, and to give the crown to another of her ſons by 
Antiochus Sidetes, under whom, being an infant, ſhe was in 
hopes of poſſeſſing the royal authority for many years, and of 
taking ſuch meaſures as might eftabliſh- her during her life. 

This wicked woman prepared a poiſoned draught for that 
purpoſe, which ſhe pre to Grypus one day as he return- 
ed very hot from ſome exerciſe. But that prince having been 
apprized of her deſign, defired her firſt, by way of reſpect, 
to drink the cup herſelf, and upon her obſtinate refuſal 


to doit, having called in ſome witneſſes, he gave her to, 
underſtand, that the only means ſhe had to clear herſelf 5 
*. N N : - t e | 


. A. M. 3882. Ant. J. C. 122. fr. A. M. 3884. Ant. C. 120. 
. funde in Greek, ſignifies @ man-with an aguiline noſe, 
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the ſuſpicion conceived of her, was to drink the hquor ſhe | | 
had preſented to him. 'That unhappy woman, who found 4. 
herſelf without evaſion or reſource, ſwallowed the draught. | 
The poiſon had its effect immediately, and delivered Syria 
from a monſter, who by her unheard-of crimes had been ſo 
long the ſcourge of the ſtate, She had been the wife of 
three * kings of Syria, and the mother of four. She had 
occaſioned the death of two of her huſbands, and as to her 
children, ſhe had murdered one with her own hands, and 
would have deſtroyed Gry pus by the poiſon he made her drink 
herſelf. That prince afterwards applied himſelf with ſuccefs 
to the affairs of the publick, and reigned ſeveral. years in 
peace and tranquillity, till his brother, Antiochus of Cyzt- 
cum, occaſioned the troubles we ſhall relate hereafter. 

' Ptolemy Phyſcon, king of Egypt (yp), after having xeign- 
ed twenty-nine years from the death of! his brother Philometor, 
died at laſt in Alexandria. No reign was ever more tyran- 


nical, nor abonnded more with crimes than his. 


StcT., VI. Prorlzux LaTHYRUS ſucceeds PHYSCON. 
Mar between Gryevs and his brother AnTiOCHus. of 
Cyzicum, for the kingdom of Syria. Hyxrcanvus fortifies 
himſelf in Judæa. His death. ARIsTOoZULus fucceeds 
him, and aſſumes the title of king. He is ſucceeded by ALEX> 
ANDER JANNZUs. CLEOPATRA drives LATHYRUS a 

of Þgypt, and places ALEXANDER his youngeſ# brather on 
the throne in his flead. War betaween that princeſs and her 

S fons. Death of Grxyeus. Pror gur Apion feaves the 
kingdom of Cyrenaica to the Romans. Continuation of the 

- wars in Syria and Egypt. The Syrians. chuſe TIOGRANES 
king. LaTavyRusS is re-eftabliſhed upon the throne of 
Egypt. He dies. ALEXANDER his nepheau ſucceeds him. 
| 4 7 king of Bithynia, makes the Roman people 
1s Pers. | N „ FE 


* 
bo 


HYSCON /=) at his death left three ſons. - The firſt, 
1 named 99 0 was a natural ſon, whom he had by a 
concubine. The two others were legitimate, and the chil- 
; Ly) Porphyr. in Grzc, Euſeb. Scal. Hieron. in Dan, ix, (=) A. M. 
3887. Ant. J. C. 117. Juſtin. I. xxxix. e. 4, 5. Appian. in Mithrid. 
ſub finem & in Syr. p. 132. Strab. I. xvii. p. 795. Plin. I. ii c. 67, & 
1. vi. c. 30. Porphyr. in Grzc. Euſeb. Sealig. Joſeph. Antiq. 1, xiii, e. 
18. Diod. in Excerpt. Valeſ. p. 385. "Ht 
4 The. three kings of Syria, wobo | Antiochus, by Alexander Batu; Seleus 
bad been her buſbands, were Alex- | cus and Antiochus Grypus, by Deme- 
ander Bala, Demetrius Nicator, and | trius; and Antiochus the Cyziceniang 
Aotiochus Sidetes, Her four ſons were | by Antiocbus Sidetes, 
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dren of his niece Cleopatra, whom he married after havin 
repudiated her mother. The eldeſt was called Lathyrus, pos 
the other Alexander. He left the kingdom of Cyrenaica by 
will to Apion, and Egypt to his widow Cleopatra, and to 
which of his two ſons ſhe ſhould think fit to chuſe. Cleopatra, 
believing that Alexander would be the moſt complaiſant, 


reſolved to chuſe him; but the people would not ſuffer the 


eldeft to loſe his right of birth, and obliged the queen to re- 
call him from Cyprus, whither ſhe had cauſed him to be 
baniſhed by his father, and to affociate him with her on the 
throne. Before ſhe would ſuffer him to take poſſeſſion of the 
crown, ſhe obliged him to repudiate his eldeſt ſiſter Cleopatra, 
whom he paſſionately loved, and to take Selena, his younger 
ſiſter, for whom he had no inclination. Diſpoſitions of this 
kind promiſe no very pacifick reign. . 

At his coronation he took the title of Soter. Some authors 
give him that of Philometor ; but the generality of hiſtorians 
Tiſinguiſh him by the name of Lathyrus. However, as that 


| Is but a kind of nickname, nobody dared to give it him in 


| his own time. . 3 | 
Fa) Antiochns Grypus, king of Syria, was making pre- 
parations for invading Judza, when a civil war broke out to 


employ him, fomented by. Antiochus of Cyzicum, his bro- 


ther by the mother's ſide. He was the fon of Antiochus 
Sidetes, and born whilſt Demetrius was priſoner amongſt the 
| Parthians. When Demetrius returned, and re- poſſeſſed him- 
felf of his dominions after the death of Antiochus Sidetes, 
his mother, out of regard to his fafety, had ſent him to 
'Cyzicum, a city ſituate upon the Propontis, in Myſia Minor, 
where he was educated by the care of a faithful eunuch, na- 
med Craterus, to whom ſhe had entruſted him. From thence 
he was called the Cyzicenian. Gry us, to whom he gave 
umbrage, was for having him poiſoned. His defign was 
diſcovered, and the Cyzicenian was reduced to take up arms 
in his own defence, and to endeavour to make good his pre- 
_ tenſions to the crown of Syria. | Sk > 
(5) Cleopatra, whom Lathyrus had been obliged to repu- 
diate, finding herſelf at her own diſpoſal, married the Cyzi- 
cenian. She brought him an + army for her dowry, - 


{s) A.M. 3890. Ant. J. C. 114 (CI) A.M. 3891. Ant. J. C. 113. 
„ Atbu(©- ſignifies a kind of pea, | or the name bad been inconſiſlent. 
called in Latin cicer, from which | + We find in the latter editiom of 
came the ſurname of Cicero. La- Fuſtin the foll.wing words; exer- 
thyrus muſt have had ſome very vi- eitum Grypi ſollicitatum, velut 
fable mark of this ſort upon bis face, | dotalem, ad maritum ao” ; 
** CAS IS 4 8 Long r 7 f * W Ic 
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aſſiſt him againſt his competitor. - Their forees, by that means, 
being very near equal, the two brothers came to a battle, in 
which the Cyzicenian having the misfortune to be defeated, 
retired to Antioch. He left his wife for her ſecurity in that 
place, and went himſelf to raiſe new troops for the reinforces 


ment of his army. 


But Grypus immediately laid fiege to the city, and took 
it. Tryphena, his wife, was very earneſt with him to 
Cleopatra his priſoner into her hands. Though her ſiſter 
by father and mother, ſhe was ſo exceſſively enraged at her 
for having married their enemy, and given him an army 
againſt them, that ſhe reſolved to deprive her of life. Cleo- 
atra had taken refuge in a ſanctuary, which was held invio- 
Eble ; Grypus would not have a complaiſance for his wife, 


which he ſaw would be attended with fatal effects from the 
violence of her fage. He alledged to her the ſanctity of the 
aſylum where her ſiſter had taken refuge; and repreſented, 
that her death would neither be of uſe to them, nor of pre- 
That in all the civil or foreign 
wars, wherein his anceſtors had been engaged, it had never 
been known, after victory, that any cruelty had been ex- 
erciſed againſt the women, eſpeeially ſo near relations. 
That Cleopatra was her ſiſter, and his near relation. 
That therefore he defired her to ſpeak no more of her 
to him, becauſe he could by no means conſent to her 
being treated with any ſeverities. Tryphena, far from 
iving into his reaſons, became more violent by conceiving 
jealouſy ; and imagining that it was not from the motive of 
compaſſion, but love, that her huſband took the part of that 
unfortunate princeſs in ſuch a manner, ſhe therefore ſent 
ſoldiers into the temple, who could not tear her in any other | 
manner from the altar, than by cutting off her hands 
with which ſhe embraced -1t.. Cleopatra expired, utter- | 
ing a thouſand curſes againſt the parricides who were the ; 
authors of her death, and imploring the god, in whoſe -< _ 
ſight ſo barbarous a cruelty was committed, to avenge her f 1 


judice to the Cyzicenian. 


upon them 


which ſhes, that Cleopatra having 
ſuceeeded in corrupting part of Gry- 
pt army, carried it to ber buſ- 
bard, Se vera. editions read Cvpri 
ie of Grypi, which implies, 
that Cleopatra bad an army in Cyprus. 
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However, the other Cleopatra, the common mother of the A 
two ſiſters, did not ſeem to be affected at all with either i 
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* Mer father Phyſron an the. 
uncle of Clesjatro, Grypus's mothers 
- + Sed quanto Grypus abnuit, ; 
tanto muliebri- pertinacia accens 4 
ditur, rata non miſericordiæ hæc | 
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the fate of the one, or the crime of the other. Her heart; 
which was ſolely ſuſceptible of ambition, was ſo taken up 
with the defire of reigning, that ſne had no other thoughts 
than of the means of ſupporting herfelf in Egypt, and of 
retaining an abfolute authority in her own hands during her 
life. To ſtrengthen herſelf the better, ſhe' gave the king- 
dom of ants om to Alexander her youngeſt ſon, in order to 
draw from him the aſſiſtance the might have occaſion for, in 
_ eaſe Lathyrus ſhoald ever difpute the authority ſhe was deter- 
ieder Wien 2175 in 40 
- (c) The death of Cleopatra in Syria did not long remain 
unpuniſned. The Cyzicemian returned at the head of a new 
army to give bis brother battle a ſecond. time, defeated. him, 
and took 'Tryphena, upon whom he inflicted the torments her 
eraelty to her ſiſter had well deferved.- OO 
(4) Grypus was obliged to abandon. Syria to the viQor, 
He retired to Aſpendus in Pamphylia, which occaſioned his 
being ſometimes called in hiſtory the Aſpendian, but return- 
ed a year after into Syria, — himfelf of it. The 
two brothers at length divided that empire between them. 
The Cyzicenian had Cœloſyria and Pheenicia, and took up 
his reſidence at Damaſcus. Grypus had all the reſt, and kept 
his court at Antioch. Both gave alike into luxury, and many 
other exceſſe. eee e 
Whilſt the two brothers Ce) were exhauſting their forces 
againſt: one another, or indolently dozed after the peace in 
luxurious ſloth and eafe, John Hyrcanus augmented his 
wealth and power; and ſeeing that he had nothing to fear 
from them, he undertook to reduce the city of Samaria. He 
ſent Ariſtobulus and Antigonus, two of his ſons, to form the 
fiege of that place. The Samaritans demanded aid of the 
Cyzicenian, king of Damaſcus, who marched thither at 
the head of an army. The two brothers quitted their 
lines, and a battle enſued, wherein Antiochus was defeat- 
- ed, and purſued as far as Scythopolis, eſcaping with great 
A 5 41 55: . FF & EDO e 3 7% 
The two brothers after this victory returned to the 
ſtegr, and preſſed the eity ſo vigorouſly,” that it was obliged 
a ſecond time to ſend to the Cyzicenian, to ſolicit him to 
come again to-its aid. But he had not troops enough to 
undertake the raiſing of the ſiege; and Lathyrus, king of 
Egypt, was treated wich upon the fame head, Who Prone 


(e) A. M. 3892. Ant. J. C. 114. (4) A.M. 5597 Ant. J. C. 
111. 5 {e) A. M. 3894. Ant. J. C. 110. Joſep 0 Antig. 1, Xli&s 
. 1719, 72 A. M. 3895. Ant. C. 109. 
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ſix thouſand men, contrary to the opinion of Cleopatra his 
mother. As Chelcias and Ananias, two Jews, were her 
favourites, both miniſters and generals, the ſons of Onias, 
who built the temple of Egypt, thoſe two miniſters, who 
entirely governed her, influenced her in favour of their na- 
tion, and out of regard for them, ſhe would not do any thing 
to the prejudice of the Jews, She was almoſt reſolved to 
depoſe 4 for having engaged in this war without her 
conſent, and even againſt her wil. | 
When the auxiliary troops of Egypt arrived, the Cyzice- 
nian joined them with his. He was afraid to attack the arm 
that formed the ſiege, and contented himſelf with flying 
parties and excurſions, to ravage the country by way of diver- 
| ſion, and to reduce the enemy to raiſe the ſiege, in order to 
defend themſelves at home. But ſeeing that the Jewiſh army 
did not move, and that his own was much diminiſhed by the 
defeat of ſome. parties, deſertion, and other accidents ; he 
thought it improper to, expoſe his perſon by continuing in the 
field with an army ſd much weakened, and retired to Tripoli. 
He left the command of his troops to two of his beſt generals, 
Callimander and Epicrates. The firſt was killed in a raſh en- 
terprize, in which his whole party periſhed with him. Epi- 
crates, ſeeing no hopes of ſucceſs, had no farther thoughts 


- 

4 

t 

/ but of ſerving his private intereſt in the beſt manner he could in 

a the preſent ſituation of affairs. I: He treated ſecretly with Hyr- | 
| canus, and for a ſum of money put Scythopolis into his 

C hands, with all the other places which the Syrians poſſeſ- 

Ir 


| ſed in the country, without regard to his duty, honour, 
bs and e ; and all for a ſum perhaps inconſiderable 
* pe — ch I deſtitute of all appearance of relief, was obliged, 
1 after having ſuſtained a ſiege for a year, to ſurrender at laſt 
8 to Hyrcanus, who immediately ordered it to be demoliſhed, 
= The walls of the city, and the houſes of the inhabitants, 
* were entirely razed and laid level with the ground; and, to 
p prevent its being rebuilt, he cauſed large and deep dit- - 
he ches to be cut through the new play where the city had 
ed ſtood, into which water was turned. It was not re- eſtabliſh- 
ou ed till. the time of Herod, who gave the new city, he cauſed 
he 1 be N there, the name of Sebaſtos *, in honour of 
Auguuns. * 1825 exon 
21 _ Hyrcanus ſaw himſelf at that time maſter of all Judæa, 
fix . Galilee,” Samaria, and of many places upon the frontiers, 
y and became thereby one of the moſt conſiderable princes of 
_ Vou Vi.” 700 ö 
*Zibdcog, in Greek, ſignifies Auguſtun. 


all things in regard to God, that might be agreeable to him, 
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his times. None of his neighbours dared to attack him any 
more, and he paſſed the reſt of his days in perfect tranquillity 
with regard to foreign affairs. 5 | | 
Hut towards the cloſe of his life he did not find the 
fame repoſe at home. The Phariſees, a violent and rebel- 
lious ſe, gave him abundance of difficulties. - By an affect- 
ed profeſſion of an attachment to the law, and a ſeverity of 
manners, they had acquired a reputation which gave them 
great ſway amongſt the people. Hyrcanus had endeavoured, 
Dy all ſorts of favours, to engage them in his intereſts. | Be- 
ſides, having been educated amongſt them, and having al- 
ways profeſſed their ſect, he had protected and ſerved them 
upon all occaſions; and to make them more firmly his adhe- - 
rents, not long before he had invited the heads of them to 
aà magnificent entertainment, in which he made a ſpeech to 
them, highly capable of affecting rational minds. He re- 
preſented, I hat it had always been his antention, as they 
well knew, to be juſt in his actions towards men, and to do 


according to the doctrine taught by the Phariſees: that he 
conjured them therefore, if they ſaw that he departed in 
any thing from the great end he propoſed to himfelf in thoſe 
two rules, that they would give him ther inſtructions, in 
order to his amending and correcting his errors. Such a 
diſpoſition is highly laudable in princes, and in all men; but 
it ought to be attended with prudence and diſcernment, 
The whole aſſembly applauded this diſcourſe, and highly 
praiſed him for it. One man only, named Eleazar, of a 
turbulent and ſeditious ſpirit, roſe up, and ſpoke to him to 
this effect: Since you deſire that the truth ſhould be told 
- «© you with freedom, if you would ꝓrove yourſelf juſt, re- 
„ nounce the high- prieſthood, and content yourſelf with the 
4 ecivi government.“ Hyrcanus was ſunprized, and aſked 
him what reaſons he had to give him ſuch counſel. Eleazar 
replied, that it was known, from the teſtimony of ancient 
perſons werthy of belief, that his mother was a captive, and 
That as the ſon of a ſtranger, he was incapable by the law of. 
© holding that office. If the fact had been true, Eleazar (H 
would have had reaſon; for the law was expreſs in that point: 
but it was a falſe ſuppoſition, and a mere calumny ; and all 
that were preſent extremely blamed him for advancing it, and 
expreſſed great indignation upon that account. 
REG This entf, De occaſioned great troubles. Hyr- 
canus was highly incenſed at ſo inſolent an attempt te de- due to 
1 | „„ „fa pee 
g A. M. 3899. Ant. J. C. 15. © (b) Lev. xxiv. 15. conde 
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fame his mother, and call in queſtion the purity of his birth, 
and, in conſequence, his right to the high-prieſthood. Jona- 
than, his intimate friend, and a zealous Sadducee, took the 
advantage of this opportunity to incenſe him againſt the 


whole party, and to bring him over to that of the Sad- 


ducees. 8 a - 

„Two powerful ſects in Judza, but directly oppoſite to 
each other in ſentiments and intereſts, entirely divided the 
ſtate; that of the Phariſees, and that of the Sadducees. The 
firſt piqued themſelves upon an exact obſervance of the law; 
to which they added a great number of traditions, that they 


pretended to have received from their anceſtors, and to which 


they much more ſtrictly adhered than to the law itſelf, though 
often contrary to each other. They acknowledged the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, and, in wg er, another life 
after this. They affected an outſide of virtue, regularity, 
and aufterity, which acquired them 3 conſideration with 
the people. But under that impoſitious appearance they 
concealed the greateſt vices: ſordid. avarice, inſupportable 
pride; an inſatiable thirſt of honours and diſtinctions; a 
violent deſire of ruling alone; an envy, that roſe almoſt to 
fury, againſt all merit but their own; an irreconcileable 
hatred for all who preſumed to contradict them; a ſpirit of 
revenge capable of the moſt horrid exceſſes; and what was 
ſtill their more diſtinguiſhing characteriſtick, and outdid all 
the reſt, a black hypocriſy, which always wore the maſk of 
religion. The Saddacees rejected the Pharifaical traditions with 
contempt, denied the immortality of the ſoul, and the reſur- 
rection of the body, and admitted no felicity, but that to 
be enjoyed in this life. The rich people, nobility, and moſt 
of thoſe who compoſed the Sanhedrim, that is to fay, the 


great council of the Jews, in which the affairs of ſtate and 


religion were determined, were of the latter ſect. 


Jonathan, therefore, to bring over Hyrcanus into his 


party, inſinuated to him, that what had paſſed was not the 


mere ſuggeſtion of Eleazar, but a trick concerted by the 


 wholecabal, of which Eleazar had only been the tool; and that 
| to convince him of the truth, he had only to conſult them 
upon the puniſhment which the calummiator deferved ; that 
he would find, if he thought fit to make the experiment, by 
their conduct in favour of the criminal, that they were all of 
taem his accomplices, Hyrcanus followed his advice, and 
conſulted the principal of the Phariſees upon the puniſhment 
due to him, who had ſo groſsly defamed the prince and high. 
prieſt of his people, expecting that they would undonbtealy 
condemn him to die. But their anſwer was that caluinny was- 
C2 : 10 
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not a capital crime; and that all the puniſhment he deſerved, 


Jews ſeparately. 


into Paleſtine to aid Samaria, contrary to the advice of his 


aſſembly of the people at Alexandria. She cauſed it to be 


| ſet ſajl as ſoon as he got on board. Cleopatra ſent ſoon after 


them to ſhut themſelves up within their walls, where bt 


went thither in perſon. But the beſieged changing their ſer- 


$ 


was to to be ſcourged and impriſoned. So much lenity in ſo 


| hainous a caſe made Hyrcanus believe all that Jonathan had 


inſinuated; and he became the mortal enemy of the whole 
ſect of the Phariſees. He prohibited, by decree, the obſer- 
vation of the rules founded upon their pretended tradition; 
inflicted penalties upon ſuch as diſobeyed that ordinance; and 
abandoned their party entirely, to throw himſelf into that of 
the Sadducees their enemies. Ext Se 

(i) Hyrcanus did not long ſurvive this ſtorm : he died the 


year following, after having been high-prieſt and prince of 
the Jews twenty-nine years. 8 


Not to interrupt the hiſtory of other kingdoms, I mall 
reſerve the greateſt part of what regards the ſucceſſors of Hyr-, 
canus for the article in which I ſhall treat the hiſtory of the 


We have ſeen that Ptolemy Lathyrus (4) had ſent an army 


mother, and notwithſtanding her oppoſition. She carried her 
reſentment ſo high upon this attempt, and ſome others of a 
like nature, againſt her authority, that ſhe took his wife 
Selena from him, by whom he had two ſons “, and obliged 
him to quit Egypt. Her method to do this, was to have 
ſome of his favourite eunuchs wounded, and produced in an 


reported, that he had uſed them ſo barbarouſly for having 
endeavoured to defend her againſt his violence, and enflamed 
the people ſo much by this black fiction, which convinced 
them that he defigned to kill her, that they immediately 1oſe 
univerſally againſt Lathyrus, and would have torn him in 
pieces, if he had not eſcaped from the port in a ſhip, which 


for Alexander her youngeſt ſon, to whom ſhe had given the W 
Kingdom of Cyprus, and made him king of Egypt in hi Al 


brother's ſtead, whom ſhe obliged to content himſelf with the 
kingdom of Cyprus, which the other quitted. | 
Alexander, (/ king of the Jews, after having put the 
internal affairs of his kingdom in good order, march W 
againſt the people of Ptolemais, beat them, and oblige 


beſieged them. They ſent to demand aid of Lathyrus, wi 


8 timentz 

(i) A. M. 3897. Ant. J. C. 17. 4 Julio. l. xxxviil. c. 
(1) A. M. 3999. Ant. J. C. 105, Joſeph, Antiq. l. xiii, c. 20, 21. 
| 45 Thoſe two ſons died before bim. 
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timents, from the apprehenſion of having him for their 


maſter, Lathyrus diſſembled his reſentment for the preſent. 


He was upon the point of concluding a treaty with Alex- 


ander, when he was apprized that the latter was negotiating 
ſecretly with Cleopatra, to engage her to join him with all 
her forces, in order to drive him out of Paleſtine. Lathyrus 
became his declared enemy, and reſolved to do him all the 
hurt he could. _ ws „ 

The next year he did not fail in that point. He divided 
his army into two bodies, and detached one of them, under 


the command of one of his generals, to form the ſiege of Pto- 


lemais, with which place he had reaſon to be diſlatisfied ; 
and with the other marched in perſon againſt Alexander. 


The inhabitants of Gaza had ſupplied Lathyrus with a conſi- 


derable number of troops. A bloody battle was fought be- 
tween them upon the banks -of the Jordan. Alexander loſt 
30,000 men, without including the priſoners taken by Lathy- 


rus after the victory. 


A moſt cruel and horrid action is related of Lathyrus upon 
this occaſion. The ſame evening he gained this battle, in 
going to take up his quarters in the neighbouring villages, 
he found them full of women and children, and cauſed then 


all to be put to the ſword, and their bodies to be cut in pieces 


and put into cauldrons, in order to their being dreſſed, as if 
he intended to make his army ſup upon them. His deſię n 
was to have it believed, that his troops eat human fleſh, to 
ſpread the greater terror throughout the country. Could one 
believe ſuch a barbarity poſſible, or that any man ſhould ever 
conceive ſo wild a thought? Joſephus reports this fact upon 
the authority of Strabo, and another author. 

Lathyrus, after the defeat of Alexander, not having any 
enemy in the field, ravaged and laid waſte all the flat country. 
Without the ſuccours brought by Cleopatra the following year 
Alexander had been undone, for after ſo confiderable a loſs 


it was impoſſible for him to retrieve his affairs, and make head 


againſt his enemy. ; | 

n., That princeſs ſaw plainly, that if Lathyrus made him- 
ſelf maſter of Judza and Phœnicia, he would be in a condi- 
tion to enter Egypt, and to dethrone her; and that it was 


neceſſary to put a ſtop to his progreſs. For that purpoſe ſhe _ 


raifed an army, and gave the command of it to Chelcias and 
Ananias, the two Jews of whom we have ſpoken before.: 


She fitted out a fleet at the ſame time, to tranſport her troops; 


Dy and 
{m) A, M, 3901. Ant. J. C. 103. 
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and embarking with them herſelf, landed in Phœnicia (n). 


She carried with her a great ſum of money, and her richeſt 
Jewels. For their ſecurity, in .cafe of accident, ſhe choſe 
the iſle of Cos for their repoſitory, and ſent thither at the 
ſame time her grandſon Alexander, the ſon of him who 
reigned jointly with her. When Mithridates made himſelf 
maſter of that iſland, and of the treaſures laid up there, he 
took that young prince into his care, and gave him an'edu- 


cation ſuitable to his birth. Alexander withdrew by ftealth 
- from Mithridates, ſome time after, and took refuge. with 


Sylla, who received him well, took him into his protection, 
carried him to Rome, and, at length, ſet him upon the throne 
of Egypt, as we ſhall fee in the ſequel. 

. The arrival of Cleopatra made Lathyrus immediately raiſe 
the ſiege of Ptolemais, which he had continued till then. 
He retired into Cœloſyria. She detached Chelcias with part 


of her army to purſue him, and with the other, commanded 


by Ananias, formed the ſiege of Ptolemais herſelf, Chel- 
cias, who commanded the firſt detachment, having becn 
killed in the expedition, his death put a ſtop to every thing. 


Lathyrus, to take advantage. of the diſorder occaſioned by 


that loſs, threw himſelf with all his forces into Egypt, in 
hopes of finding it without defence in the abſence of his mo- 
ther, who had carried her beſt troops into Phœnicia. He 
as miſtaken. (o) The troops Cleopatra had left there, 
made head till the arrival of thoſe ſhe detached to reinforce 
them from Phcenicia, upon receiving advice of his defign. 
He was reduced to return into Paleſtine, and took up FR 
winter- quarters in Gaza. . | 

Cleopatra however puſhed the fiege of Ptolemais with 


ſo much vigour, that ſhe at laſt took it. As ſoon as ſhe en- 


tered it, Alexander made her a viſit, and brought rich pre- 
ſents with him to recommend him to her favour. But what 
conduced moſt to his ſucceſs, was her hatred for her ſon 
Lathyrus ; which was alone ſufficient to aſſure him of a good 


: reception. 


Some perſons of Cleopatra's court obſerved to her, that 
ſhe had now a fair opportunity of making herſelf miſtreſs of 
Judæa, andall Alexander's dominions, by ſeizing his perſon: 

they even preſſed her to take advantage of it, which ſhe 
would have done, had it not been for Ananias. But he re- 
preſented to her, how baſe and infamous it would be to treat 
an ally in that manner, engaged with her in the ſame 8 i 
s | taat 
{n) Appizn. in Mithridat, p. 186, & de Bel. Civil. p. 414. , A. 
NI. 3932. Ant. J. C. 102, | PEE 
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that it would be acting contrary to honour and faith, which 
are the foundations of ſociety; that ſuch a conduct would be 
highly prejudicial to her intereſts, and would draw upon her 
the abhorrence of all the Jews diſperſed throughout the 
world, In fine, he ſo effeQtually uſed his reaſons and credit, 


which he employed to the utmoſt for the preſervation of his 
countryman and relation, that ſhe came into his opinion, 


and renewed her alliance with Alexander, Of what value to 


princes is a wiſe miniſter, who has courage enough to oppoſe - 


their unjuit undertakings with vigour! Alexander returned 
to Jeruſalem, where he at length ſet another good army on 
foot, with which he paſſed the Jordan, and formed the ſiege 
of Gadara. | 


(þ) Ptolemy Lathyrus, after having wintered at Gaza, 


perceiving that his efforts would be ineffectual againſt Paleſ- 
tine, whilſt his mother ſupported it, abandoned that de- 
fign, and returned into Cyprus. She, on her fide, reti: 
red alſo into Egypt, and the country was delivered from 
them both. | 


Being (q) informed, upon her return into Alexandria, that 


Lathyrus had entered into a treaty at Damaſcus with Antio- 


chus the Cyzicenian, and that with the aid he expected from 


him, he was preparing to make a new attempt for the re- 


| - covery of the crown of Egypt; that queen, to make a diver- 


FT 


fion, gave her daughter Selena, whom ſhe had taken from 


time, a conſiderable number of troops, and great ſums of 
money, to put him into a condition to attack his brother the 
Cyzicenian with vigour. The affair ſucceeded as ſhe had in- 


tended. The war was renewed between the two brothers, 


| Lathyrus, to Antiochus Grypus, and ſent him, at the ſame 


and the Cyzicenian had ſo much employment upon his hands 


at home, that he was in no condition to aſſiſt Lathyrus, who 


was thereby obliged to abandon his deſign. 


Ptolemy Alexander, his younger brother, whom ſhe had 
placed upon the throne in conjunction with herſelf, ſhocked 
by the barbarous cruelty with which ſhe purſued his brother 


= Lathyrus, eſpecially in depriving him of his wife to give her 


to his enemy, and obſerving beſides, that the greateſt crimes 
coſt her nothing, when the gratification of her ambition was 


concerned ; that pn did not believe himſelf ſafe near 


her, and choſe to abandon the throne and retire; preferrin 
a quiet life without fear in baniſhment, to reigning with 2 
wicked and cruel a mother, with whom he was perpetually in 
danger. It was not without abundant ſolicitation he was 

| ee prevailed 
( A. M. 3903. Ant. J. C. 17. (9) Juflin, 1, xxxix, c. 4. 
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prevailed upon to return; for the people could not reſolve 
that ſhe ſhould reign alone, though they well knew that ſhe 
pave her ſon only the name of king; that from the death of 
$hyſcon ſhe had always engroſſed the royal authority to her- 
ſelf ; and that the real cauſe of Lathyrus's diſgrace, which 
had coft him his crown and wife, was his having preſumed 
to act in one inſtance without ger. THEE 
r. The death of Antiochus Grypus happened this year. 
He was aſſaſſinated by Heracleon, one of his own vaſſals, 
after having reigned twenty-ſeven years. He left five ſons; 
Seleucus the eldeſt, ſucceeded him ; the four others were Antio- 
chus and Philip, twins; Demetrius Euckares, and Antiochus 
Dionyſius. They were all kings in their turns, or at leaſt 
pretended to the crown. | | 
Ptolemy Apion ), ſon of Phyſcon, king of Egypt, to | 
whom his father had given the kingdom of Cyrenaica, dying 
without iſſue, left his kingdom to the Romans by will, who, 
inſtead of taking advantage of that legacy, gave the cities 
their liberty, which ſoon filled the whole country with 
tyrants; becauſe the moſt powerful perſons of each of thoſe 
Iimall ſtates were for making themſelves ſovereigns of them. 
Lucullus, in paſſing that way againſt Mithridates, remedied 
thoſe diſorders in ſome meaſure; but there was no other 
means of re-eſtabliſting peace and good order, than by re- 
dueing the country into a province or the Roman empire, as 
was afterwards done. | 3 WT” 
Antiochus the Cyzicenian ſeized Antioch /z), after the 
death of Grypus, and uſed his utmoſt endeavours to diſ- 
poſſeſs Grypus's children of the reſt of the kingdom. But 
Scleucus, who was in poſſeſſion of many other good cities, 
maintained himſelf againſt him, and found means to ſupport 
his right. | * | 
3 ſon of Tigranes king of Armenia Cu), who 
had been kept an hoſtage by the Parthians during the life 
of his father, was releaſed at his death, and ſet upon the 
throne, en condition that he ſhould reſign certain places to 
the Parthians. This happened twenty-five years before he 
efpouſed the part of Mithridates againſt the Romans. IT ſhall 
have occaſion hereafter to ſpeak of this Tigranes, and of the 
kingdom of Armenia. | 1 15 
| e 
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(r) A. M. 3909. Ant. J. C. 95. Porphyr. in Græc. Scal, (uv) A. M. 
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The Cyzicenian (x), who ſaw that Seleucus ſtrengthened 
himſelf every day in Syria, ſet out from Antioch to give him 
battle; but being defeated, he was made priſoner, and put 
to death. Seleucus entered Antioch, and ſaw himſelf in 
poſſeſſion of the whole empire of Syria; but could not keep 
it long. Antiochus Euſebes, ſon of the . Cyzicenian, who 
made his eſcape from Antioch, when Seleucus took it, 
went to Aradus *, where he cauſed himſelf to be crowned 
king. (y) From thence he marched with a conſiderable army 
againſt Seleucus, - obtained a great victory over him, and 
obliged him to ſhut himſelf up in Mopſueſtia, a city of Cili- 
cia, and to abandon all the reft to the mercy of the victor. 
In this retirement he oppreſſed the inhabitants ſo much by 
the impoſition of groſs ſubſidies upon them, that at length 
they mutinied, inveſted the houſe where he reſided, and 
ſet it on fire. Himſelf, and all who were in it, periſhed in 
the flames. pr 

(=) Antiochus and Philip, the twin-ſons of Grypus, to 
revenge the death of their brother Seleucus, marched at the 
head of all the troops they could raiſe againſt Moplueſita. 
They took and demoliſhed the city, and put all the inhabi- 
tants to the ſword. But on their return, Euſebes charged 
them near the Orontes, and defeated them. Antiochus was 
drowned in edeavouring to ſwim his horſe over that river. 
Philip made a fine retreat with a conſiderable body of men, 
which ſoon increaſed to ſuch a number, as enabled him te 
keep the field, and diſpute the empire with Euſebes. 

The latter, to ſtrengthen himſelf upon the throne, had 
married Selena the widow of Grypus. That politick prin- 
ceſs, upon her huſband's death, had found means to ſecure 

art of the empire in her own poſſeſſion, and had. provided 

erſelf with good troops. Euſebes married her therefore for 
the augmentation of his forces. Lathyrus, from whom ſhe 
had been taken, to avenge himſelf for that injury, ſent to 
Cnidos for Demetrius Euchares, the fourth ſon of Grypus, 
who was brought up in that place, and made him king at 
Damaſcus. Euſebes and Philip were too much employed 
againft each other to prevent that blow. For though Euſe- 
bes had well retrieved his affairs, and augmented his power 
by his marriage, Philip, however, ftill ſupported himſelf, 
and at laſt ſo totally defeated Euſebes in a great battle, that 


. (#) A.M, 3910. Ant. J. C. 94. Toſeph. Antiq. I. xiii. c. 25. Ap» | 
pian. in Syr. p. 132. Porphyr, in Græc. Scal. (y) A, M. 3911. 
Ant. T . 93. 2 A. M. 3912. Ant. J. . 92. f 
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he was reduced to abandon his dominions, and take refuge 
amongſt the Parthians, whoſe king at that time was Mithri- 
dates II. ſurnamed the Great. The empire of Syria by this 
means became divided between Philip and Demetrius. 

Two years after, Euſebes, aſſiſted by the Parthians, re- 
turned into Syria, re-poſſeſſed himſelf of part of what he 
had before, and involved Philip in new difficulties. An- 
other competitor fell alſo upon his hands, almoſt at the 

ſame time: this was Antiochus Dionyſius, his brother, the 

fifth ſon of Grypus. He ſeized the city of Damaſcus, made” 

_ himſelf king of Cœloſyria, and ſupported himſelf in it for 
three years. | FLEE 

Affairs (a) were neither more quiet, nor crimes and perfidy 

more rare in Egypt, than in Syria. Cleopatra, not being 
able to ſuffer: a companion in the ſupreme authority, nor to 
admit her ſon Alexander to ſhare: the honour of. the throne 
with her, reſolved to rid herſelf of him, in order to reign 
alone for the future. That prince, who was apprized of her 
deſign, prevented her, and put her to death. She was a 
monſter of a woman, who had ſpared neither mother, ſons, 
nor daughters, and had ſacrificed every thing to the ambi- 
tious deſire of reigning. She was puniſhed in this manner 
for her crimes, but by a crime equal to her W n. 
. I do not doubt, but the reader, as well as myſelf, is ſtruck 
with horror at the fight of ſo dreadful a ſcene as our hiſtory 
has for ſome time exhibited, It-furnjſhes us no where with 
ſuch frequent and ſudden revolutions, nor with examples of 
ſo many kings dethroned, betrayed, and murdered by their 
neareſt relations, their brothers, ſons, mothers, wives, 
friends, and confidents; who all in cold blood, with pre- 
meditated deſign, reflection, and concerted policy, employ 
the moſt odious and moſt inhuman means to thoſe effects. 
Never was the anger of heaven more diſtinguiſhed, or more 
dreadful than upon theſe 2 and people. We ſee here a 
ſad complication of the blackeſt and moſt deteſtable crimes, 
rfidy, impoſture of heirs, divorces, poiſoning, inceſt. 
Princes on a ſudden become monſters, diſputing treachery 
and wickedneſs with each other, attaining crowns with rapidity, 
and difappearing as ſoon ; reigning only to ſatiate their 
pafficns, and-to render their people unhappy. Such a ſitua- 
tion of a kingdom, wherein all orders of the ſtate are in con- 
fuiion, all laws deſpiſed, juſtice aboliſhed, all crimes — 
| | | | | 0 
FC.) A. M. 4915, Ant. J. C. 89. Juſlin. I. xxxix, c. 4. Pauſan. in 
Allie. p. 15. Athen. J. Xii. p. 550. Th 
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in Lathyrus, whom they replaced upon the throne, in which 


_ ſovereignty, and not being able to ſuffer -any longer the 


the many evils thoſe divifions occaſioned, and to reſtore the 


| the Romans. | 
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of impunity, denotes approaching ruin, and ſeems to call 
for it in the loudeſt manner. i 8 

As ſoon as it was known at Alexandria, that Alexander 
had cauſed his mother to be put to death, that horrid crime 
made the parricide ſo odious to his ſubjects, that they could 
not endure him any longer. They expelled him, and called 


he ſupported himſelf to his death. Alexander: having got 
ſome ſhips together, endeavoured. to return into Egypt the 
year following, but without ſucceſs. He periſhed ſoon after. 
in a new expedition which he undertook,” xk. 

The Syrians (4), weary of the continual wars made in 
their country by the princes of the houſe of Selcucus for the 


ravages, murders, and other calamities, to which they were 
perpetually expoſed, reſolved at laſt to exclude them all, and 
to ſubmit to a fereign prince, who might deliver them from 


tranquillity of their country. Some had thoughts of Müh - 
ridates king of Pontus; others of Ptolemy king of Egypt. 

Bat the former was actually, engaged in a war with the 
Romans, and the other had always been the enemy of Syria 
They theref6re determined upon electing Tigranes king of. 
Armenia, and ſent ambaſſadors to acquaint him with their 


reſolution, and the choice they had made of him. He agreed. 


to it, came to Syria, and took poſſeſſion of the crown, which . 
he wore eighteen years. He governed that kingdom fourteen . 


years together by a viceroy named Megadates, whom. he did 


not recall from that office, till he had occaſion· for him againſt ; 


Euſebes, being driven out of his dominions by his ſubjects 
and Tigranes, took refuge in Cilicia,: where he paſſed the 
reſt of his days in concealment and obſcurity. As to Philip, 
it was not known what became of him. It is probable that 
he was killed in ſome a&ion againſt Tigranes. Selena, the. 
wife of Euſebes, retained Ptolemais, with part of Phcenicia. 


8K — 


and Cœloſyria, and (c) reigned there many years after, 


which enabled her to give her two ſons an education worthy” 

of their birth. The eldeſt was called Antiochus Afiaticus, - 

and the youngeſt Seleucus Cybioſactes. I ſhall have occaſion-. 

to ſpeak of them in the ſequel... 4 
Mans O 6 


; | Some - 
_ (3) A. M. 3921. Ant. J. C. 83. Tuſtin. J. xl. e. 1 & 2» Appiane: 
In Syr. p. 138, - Jofeph, Antiq J. xiii, e. 24. (c) Cic. in Ver. n. 


61. Appian. in Sys, p. 133. Stab. l h. p. 195. 


„Tf 
Some time (g after Ptolemy Lathyrus had been replace d 
upon the throne of Egypt, a conſiderable rebellion broke out 
in the Upper Egypt. The rebels, being overthrown and de- 
feated in a great battle, ſhut themſelves up in the city of 
Thebes, where they defended themſelves with incredible obſti- 
nacy. It was at length taken after a ſiege of three years, Lathy- 
Tus uſed it with ſo much rigour, that from being the. greateſt 
1 city till then in Egypt, it was almoſt reduced to 
nothing. 2 | PT. | 
(e) 8 did not long ſurvive the ruin of Thebes. 
To compute from the death of his father, he had reigned 
thirty-ſix years; eleven jointly with his mother in Egypt, 
eighteen in Cyprus, and ſeven alone in Egypt after his mo- 
ther's death. Cleopatra, his daughter, ſucceeded him, who 


Berenice; but by the eſtabliſhed cuſtom of that houſe 
all the ſons were called Ptolemy, and the daughters 
Cleopatra, 8 . 
' Sylla J, at that time perpetual dictator of Rome, ſent 
Alexander to take poſſeſſion of the crown of Egypt, after 
the death of his uncle Lathyrus, as the neareſt heir male of 
the defuncdt. He was the ſon of that Alexander, who had 
put his mother to death. But the people of Alexandria had 
already ſet Cleopatra upon the throne, and ſhe had been ſix 
months in poſſeſſion of it when Alexander arrived. To accom- 
modate the difference, and not to draw Sylla, the maſter of 
Rome, and, in conſequence, diſpenſer of law to the univerſe, 
upon their hands, it was agreed, that Cleopatra and he 
ſhould marry, and reign jointly. But Alexander, who either 
did not approve of her for a wife, or would have no aſſociate 
in the throne, cauſed her to be put to death nineteen days 


- 


der and parricide were no longer reckoned as any thing in 
thoſe times, and might be ſaid to have grown into faſhion 
among princes and princeſſes. EY} 
i Some time (g) after, Nicomedes kin 
yl having firſt made the Roman people his 


* 


4 of Nutze died, 


eirs. His country 


Cyrenaica did alſo the ſame year. The Romans, inſtead of 
appropriating the latter to themſelves, had granted it liberty. 


(4) Pauſan. in Attie. p. 15. (e) A. M. 3923. Ant. J. C. 8r. 
(f) Appian. de Bel. Civ. p. 414. Porphyr. in Grec.-Scal. p. 60. 
(g) A. M. 3928. Ant. J. C. 96. Appian, in Mithridat, p. 
218, De Bel. Civil. I. i. p. 420, Liv, Epit. I. Ixx, & xciii. Plut, in 
Lucul. p 492. „ 


4 


was his only legitimate ifſue. Her proper name was 


after their marriage, and reigned alone fifteen years. Mur- 


by that means became a province of the Roman empire, as 


Twenty 
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Twenty years had paſſed fince, during which term ſedition 
and tyranny had occaſioned infinite calamities. It is ſaid, 


that the Jews, who had been long ſettled there, and com- 


poſed a great part of the nation, contributed very much to 
thoſe dikorders. The Romans, to put a ſtop to them, were 
obliged to accept Cyrenaica, which had been bequeathed 
to them by the laſt king's will, and to reduce it into a 


y 


Roman province. vw; 


Sker. VII. Serena, „er of LArRHTRus conteives hopes 


of the crown of Egypt; ſhe ſends two of her ſons to Rome for 
that purpoſe. The eldeſt, called AnTiocavus, on his return 


goes to Sicily, VERRES, prætor of that iſland, takes from him 


a golden ſconce,. deſigned for the Capitol. AnTiocnvus, ſar- 


named ASlaTICUS, after having reigned four years over 


part of Syria, is diſpolſelſed of part of his dominions by 


Pompey, who reduces Syria into à province of the Roman 


empire. Troubles in Judæa and Egypt. The Alexandrians 


expel ALEXANDER their king, and ſet PTOLEMY AULETEs / 


on the throne in his ftead. ALEXANDER, at his death, 
makes the Roman people his heirs. In conſequence, fame years 
&fter, they order PToLEMY, king of Cyprus, brother ef 
AurzrEs, to be depoſed, confiſcate his fortunes, and ſeize 
that iſland, The celebrated CATO 7s charged with this 
commiſſion. e. EN | 55 


48 OME * troubles which happened in Egypt, occa- 


fioned by the diſguſt taken againſt Alexander, made 


Selena, the fiſter of Lathyrus, conceive thoughts of pretend- 


ing to the crown. She ſent her two ſons, Antiochus Aſia- 
ticus and Seleucus, whom/ſhe had by Antiochus Euſebes, to 
Rome, to ſolicit the ſenate in her behalf. The importaht 
affairs which employed Rome, at that time engaged in a war 
with Mithridates, and perhaps the motives of policy, from 
which ſhe had always oppoſed the kings who were for join- 
ing the forces of Egypt with thoſe of Syria, prevented the 
princes from obtaining what they demanded. After 7 

OT 9 5 dence 


(b) A. M. 3931. Ant. J. C. 73. Cie. vi. in Ver. Orat. n. 61 - 67, 


* Reges Syriz, regis Antiochi | matrem ſuam pertinere arbitra- 
filios pueros, ſcitis Rome nuper | bantur, Hi, poſtquam temporibug 


| fuiſſe : qui yenerant non propter | populi Romani excluſi, per ſena- 


Syriæ regnum, nam id fine con- | tum agere quæ voluerant non po- 
troverſia obtinebant, ut a patre & | tuerunt, in Syriam in regnum pa- 
a majoribus acceperant: ſed reg- | trium profecti ſunt, De 
num Ægypti ad ſe & Selenam |. 
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dence of two years in Rome, and ineffeQual. ſolicitations,. 


— 


they ſet out upon their return into their own kingdom. 
The eldeſt , called Antiochus, reſolved to paſs by the: 
way of Sigily. He experienced an inſult there, which is 
hardly credible, and ſhews how much Rome was corrupted 
in the times we ſpeak of, to what exceſs the avarice of the 
magiſtrates ſent into the provinces. roſe, and what horrid 
rapine they committed with impunity, and in the fight and 
with the knowledge of the whole world. TEA aaa 
. Verres + was at. that time the prætor in Sicily. As ſoon 
as he heard that Antiochus was arrived at Syracufe, as he 
had reaſon to believe, and had been told, that that prince 
had abundance of rare and precious things with him, he 
Judged his arrival a kind of rich. inheritance fallen to him, 
He began by ſending Antiochus preſents conſiderable enough, 
conſiſting in proviſions. of wine, oil, and corn. He then in- 
vited him toſupper. The hall was magnificently adorned. 
The tables ſet off with all his veſſels of the moſt excellent 
workmanſhip,. of which he had a great number. The. feaſt: 
was ſumptuous and delicate, for he had. taken care that no- 
thing ſhould. be wanting to make it ſo. In a word, the king 
withdrew, well convinced of the prætor's magnificence, and 
ſtill better ſatisfied with the honourable reception he had 
He ſ invites Verres-to ſupper in his turn; expoſes all his 
riches, multitudes of filver veſſels, and not few cups of gold 
ſet with jewels, after the. cuſtom of kings, and eſpecially 
thoſe of Syria. There was among the. reſt a very large 
veſſel for wine, made out of one precious - ſtone. Verres 
takes each of theſe veſſels into his hand one after the other, 
* Forum alter, qui Antiochus | nibus cürat rebus inſtructum & 
vocatur, iter per Siciliam facere |paratum ut fit convivium. Quid 
voluit, CE ; multa? Rex ita diſceſſit, ut & 
I Itaque iflo (Verre) prætore ] iſtum copioſe ornatum, & ſe ho- 
venit Syracuſas. Hie Verres hz-|norifice acceptum arbitraretur. 
reditatem | fibt' venifle arbitratus | 1 Vocat ad cœnam deinde ipſe 
eſt, quod in ejus regnum ac manus | prætorem. Exponit ſuas copias 
veneratis, quem iſte & audierat omnes: multum argentum, non 
multa ſe um præclara habere, & | pauca etiam pocula ex auro, qua 
ſuſpicabatur., Mittit homini mu- fut mos eſt regius, & maxime in 
nera ſat is larga: hæc ad uſum do- Syria, gemmis erant diſtincta cla- 
meſticum, vini, olei quod viſum |riflimis, Erat etiam vas vinarium 
erat, etiam tritici quod ſatis. effet, } ex una gemma pergrandi. 
Deinde ipſum regem ad cœnam Iſte unumquodgue vos in mands 
invitat. Exornat ample magnifi- |ſumere, laudare, mirari. Rex 
ceque tticlinjium. Exponit ea, | gaudere prætori populi Romani ſa- 
quibus abundabat, plurima ac pul- | tis jucundum & gratum illud eſe 
 chertima vaſa argentea, On- |convivium, 5 
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praiſes and admires them; the king rejoices that the prez- 


tor of the Roman people is ſo well pleaſed with his enter- 


tainment. 


dered of all his rich effects. He ſent to deſire that he would 


let him have the fineſt of the veſſels he had ſeen at his houſe, - 
under pretence of ſhewing them to his workmen... The prince, 
who did not know Verres, complied without difficulty or 


ſaſpicion, The prætor ſent again, to defire that he. would 
lend him the veſſel made of a ſingle precious ſtone, that he 
might conſider them more exactly, as he ſaid. The king 
ſent him that alſo. 


But to crown all, + the kings of Syria, | of whom we 


ſpeak, had carried a branch- ſconce with them to Rome, of 
7 an beauty, as well from the precious ſtones with which 
it was adorned, as its exquiſite workmanſhip. With this 


they intended to adorn the Capitol, which had been burnt 


during the wars between Marius and Sylla, and was then re- 


building. But that edifice not being finiſhed, they would 


not leave it behind them, nor ſuffer any body to have a fight 
of it; in order, that when it ſhould appear at a proper time 
in the temple of Jupiter, the ſurprize might add to the 


. * admiration of it, and the charm of novelty, give new 


ſplendor to the preſent. They therefore choſe to carry 
it back into Syria, reſolving to ſend ambaſſadors to offer- 
this rare and magnificent gift, amongſt many others, to the 


got when they ſhould know that his ſtatue was ſet up in 
he temple, Ls 1 * 
Ver- 


* Poſtea quam inde diſceſſum | mam cum attuliſſent ut in Capĩito- 
eſt, cogitare iſte nihil aliud, ,quod | lio. ponerentz quod nondum etiam 
ipſa res declaravit, niff quemad- | perfectum templum offenderant, 
modum regem ex provincia ſpo-| neque ponere, neque vulgò oſten · 
lia: um expilatumque dimitteret. | dere ac proferre voluerunt; ut, & 
Mittit rogatum va'a ea, que pul- magnificentius videretur, cum ſao: 


cherrima apud illum viderat: ait] tempore in ſella Jovis Opt. Max. 


ſe ſuis cælatoribus velle oftendere. poneretur, & clarius, cum pul- 
Rex, qui iſtum non noſſet, ſine | chritudo ejus recens ad oculos ho- 
ulla ſuſpicione libentiſſime dedit. | minum atque integra: perveniret. 
Mittit etiam trullam gemmeam | Statuerunt id ſecum in Syriam re- 


rogatum: velle ſe eam diligen- | portare, ut, cum audiſſent! ſimul- 


tius conſiqcrare. Ea quoque mit- acrum Jovis Opt. Max., dedica- 
titur. 3 . tum, legatos mitterent, qui cum 

T Nune reliqunm, judices, at- | cæteris rebus illud quoque eximi- 
tend te Candelabrum & gem- um stque pulcherrimum donum, 
mis clariſſimis opere mirabili per-] in Caj itolium afferrent, 
ſecte m, 1eges h, quos dico, 8 | 


From * thenceforth the latter had no other thoughts 1 
how to rifle Antiochus, and ſend him away fleeced and plun- 
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Verres * was informed of all this by ſome means or other; 


for the prince had taken care to keep the ſconce concealed ; 
not that he feared or ſuſpected any thing, but that few people 


might ſee it before expoſed to the publick view of the Ro- 


mans. The prætor demanded it of the king, and earneſtly 
begged him to ſend it him, expreſſing a great defire to exa- 


mine it, and promiſing to let nobody elſe ſee it. The young 
prince, with the candour and fimplicity of whoſe youth the 
noble ſentiments of his birth were united, was far from ſuſ- 


pecting any bad defign. He ordered his officers to any the 


ſconce ſecretly to Verres, well covered from ſight ; which was 


done accordingly, As ſoon as the wrappers were taken off, 
and the prætor beheld it, he cried out, this is a preſent wor- 
thy of a prince; worthy of a king of Syria; worthy of the 
Capitol. For it was amazingly Fe lendid, from the quantity 
of fine jewels with which it was adorned, and the variety of 
the workmanſhip,” in which art ſeemed to vie with the mate- 
rials; and at the ſame time of ſo large a ſize, that it was 
eaſy to diſtinguiſh, it was not intended to be uſed in the 
palaces of men, but to adorn a vaſt and ſuperb temple. The 
officers of Antiochus having given the prætor full time to con- 


ſider it, prepared to carry it back, but were told by him, 


that he would examine it more at his leiſure, and that his cu- 
riofity was not yet ſufficiently gratified. He then bade them 
go home, andleave the ſconce with him. 'They accordingly 
returned without it. 3 5 

The + king was not alarmed at firſt, and had no ſuſpicion : 
one day, two days, ſeveral days paſſed, and the ſconce was 


not 


.* -Pervenit res ad iftius aures | tolio, Etenim erat eo ſplendore, 
neſcio quomodo, Nam rex id ce- | qui ex clariſſimis & plurimis gem- 
latum voluerat: non quo quid- | mis eſſe debebat ; ea varietate ope- 
quam metueret aut ſuſpicaretur, | rum ut ars certare videretur cum 
ſed ut ne multi illud ante percipe- | copia; ea magnitudine, ut intelligi 
rent oculis, quam populus Roma- | poſſet, non ad hominum appara- 
nus. Iſte petit a rege, cum | tum, ſed ad ampliſſimi templi or- 
plurimis verbis rogat, uti ad ſe | namentum, eſſe factum. Quod cum 
mittat : cupere ſe dicit inſpicere, | ſatis jam perſpexiſſe videretur, tol- 
neque ſe aliis videndi poteftatem | lere incipiunt ut referrent. Iſte ait 
eſſe facturum. Antiochus, qui | ſe velle illud etiam atque etiam con- 
animo & puerili eſſet & regio, ni- | ſiderare : nequaquam fe eſſe ſatia- 
hil de iſtius improbitate ſuſpicatus |] tum. Jubet illos diſcedere, & can- 
eſt, Imperat ſuis, ut id in pre- | delabrum relinquere. Sic illi tum 
torium involutum quam occvltiſ- | inanes ad Antiochum revertuntur. 
ſime deferrent. Quò poſteaquam 
attulerunt, involucriſque rejeQis | hil ſuſpicari. Dies unus, alter, 
conſtituerunt, iſte clamare cepit, | plures: non referri. Tum mittit 
dignam rem eſſe regno Syriz, dig- | rex ad iftum, fi ſibi videatur, ut 
nam regio munere, dignam Capi- | reddat., Jubet .iſte poſterius ad i 

| RL. revert, 


/ 


+ Rex primo nihil metuere, ni- 
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not returned then. At length he applied in perſon to him, 


and prayed him to reſtore it. Who would believe it? That 


not brought home. The prince therefore ſent to demand it 
of the prætor, who put it off till the next day; but it was 


very ſconce, which he knew from the prince himſelf was to 


be ſet up in the Capitol, and deſigned for the great Jupiter, 


and the Roman people, Verres earneſtly intreated the. prince 
to give him. Antiochus excuſing himſelf, both from the 


vow he had made to conſecrate it to Jupiter, and the judge- : 
ment which the many nations that had been concerned in the 
Wworkmanſnip of it, and knew for whom it was deſigned, 


would paſs upon ſuch an action: the prætor began to thyea- 
ten him in the ſharpeſt terms; but when he ſaw his menaces 
had no more effect than his intreaties, he ordered the prince 


* 


to quit his province before night; and alledged for his reaſon, 


that he had received advice from good hands, that pirates of 
| Syria were about to land in Sicily. - 47s 
The“ king upon that withdrew to the publick place, 
: and, with tears in his eyes, declared with a loud voice, in a 
; numerous aſſembly of the Syracuſans, calling the gods and 


men to witneſs, that Verres had taken from him a ſconce of 
, gold, enriched: with precious ſtones, which was to have been 
7 1 placed in the Capitol, to be a monument in that auguſt tem- 
0 = pie of his alliance and amity with the Roman people. That 
; | he was not concerned, and did not complain, for the other 


: veſſels of gold and jewels which Verres had got from him; 1 
2 but that to ſee that ſconce taken from him by violence, was g 
t 3 3 . , 5 yo N 
, reverti. Mirum illi videri. Mit-] * Rex maximo conventu Syra«- | 
- tit iterum: non redditur, Tpſe | cufis, in foro, flens, deos homineſ- | 
= | Hominem appellat : rogat ut ,red-| que contefians, clamare cœpit, | 
= dat. Os hominis inſignemque im- candelabrum factum e gemmis, I 
gi pudentiam cognoſcite, Quad ſciret, | quod in Capitolium miſſurus eſſet, ' 
"a quodque ex ipſo rege audiſſet, in quod in templo clariflimo, populo 
r- Capitolio, eſſe ponendum; quod | Rom. monumentum ſaæ ſocietatis | 
m Jovi Opt. Max. quod pepulo Rom, | amicitizque eſſe voluiſſet, id fibi, 
1- ſervari videret, id fibi ut donaret, ſc: Verrem abſtuliſſe. De ceteris 
it rogare & vehementer petere ce- | operibus ex auro & gemmis, quæ | 
n- pit. Cum ille ſe religione Jovis ſua penes illum eſſent, ſe non la- : 
a- Capitolini & hominum exiſtima- | borare : hoc ſibi eripi miſerum eſſe ; 
n- tione impediri diceret, quod multæ | & indignum. Id etfi_antea jam, 
m nationes teſtes eſſent illins operis | mente & cogitatione ſve fratriſque 
s ac muneris: iſte homini minari | ſui, conſeeratum eſſet: tamen tum 
TP acerrime cœpit. Ubi videt eum ſſe in illo conventu civium Roma- 
er, nihilo magis minis quam precibus | norum dare, donare, dicare, con- 
tit permoveri, repente hominem de] ſecrare, Jovi Opt. Max. teſtemque 
ut provincia jubet ante noctem diſce-| ipſum Jovem ſuæ voluntatis ac re- 
ſe dere. Ait ſe comperiſle, ex ejus reg- | ligionis adhibere. A 
4, m0 piratas in Siciljam efle venturos, | 2 A 


u a ee re. 
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That though by his own, and the intention of his brother, 


that ſconce was already conſecrated to Jupiter, however, he 


offered, preſented, dedicated, and conſecrated it again to 
that god, in the preſence of the Roman citizens, who heard 
him, and called Jupiter to witneſs to the ſentiments of his 
heart, and the piety of his intentions. | n 
(i) Antiochus Aſiaticus, being returned into Afia, ſoon 
after aſcended the throne ; he reigned over part of the coun- 
try for the ſpace of four years. Pompey deprived him of his 
kingdom, during the war againſt Mithridates, and reduced 
Syria into a province of the Roman empire. | — 
What thoughts could foreign nations conceive, and how 


odious ought the name of Roman to be to them when they 
heard it told, that in a Roman province, a king had been ſo 


groſsly injured by the prætor himſelf, a gueſt plundered, an 
ally and friend of the 3 people driven away with the 
higheſt indignity and violence! and what Cicero reproaches 
Verres within this place, was not peculiar to him; it was the 


-cxime of almoſt all the magiſtrates ſent by Rome into pro- 


vinces; a crime which the ſenate and people ſeemed to ap- 
prove, and of which they made themſelves equally guilty by 
their weak and abject connivance. We * have ſeen for 
e ſeveral years, ſays the ſame Cicero, in another of his 
orations-againſt Verres, and have ſuffered in ſilence, the 
« wealth of all nations to be transferred into the hands of a. 
few private perſons. Athens, Pergamus, Cyzicum, Mile- 
'66 tas, Chio, Samos, in fine, all Afia, Achaia, Greece, 
„Sicily, are now encloſed in ſome of the country-houſes 
* of thoſe rich and unjuſt men of rapine, whilſt money is 
« univerſally a prodigious rarity every where elſe. And we 
* havejuſtreaſon to believe, that ourſelves connive in all theſe 
% crying and terrible diſorders, as thoſe who commit take 
% no manner of pains to conceal them, nor to hide their 
« thefts and depredations from the eyes and knowledge of 
ce the publick. ? e "IM 
| uc 


55 3 (i) A. M. 3939. Ant. J. C. 65. | 

* Patimur multos jam annos & | arbitramini, quibus nune omnes 
filemus, cum videamus ad paucos | egent, cum Athenas, Pergamum,, 
homines omnes omnium nationum | Cyzicum, Miletum, Chium, Sa- 
pecunias perveniſſe. Quod eo magis f mam, totam denique Aſiam, A- 
ferre æquo anime. atque concedere |'chaiam, Græciam, Siciliam, jam 
vide mur, quia nemo iſtorum diſſi- in paucis villis incluſas efle videa- 
wulat, nemo laborat, ut obſcura | tis. Cic. in Ver. ult. de Si ppl. n. 
ſua cupiditas eſſe videatur.— Ubi 125, 126. | 1-4 
pecunias exterarum nationum eſſe |} | 703 


a misfortune and an affront,” that made him inconſolable. 


* WF Retr eee eee eee. Wos 485 , 


a ta. — 


and took his place. Re | | 
Nothing ( but troubles and violent agitations were to 


- 4 
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Such was Rome at the time we now ſpeak of, which ſoon 
occaſioned its ruin, and the loſs of its liberty. And, in my 
opinion, to confider in this manner the failings and vices 
that prevail in a ſtate, to examine their cauſes and effects, to 


enter thus into men's moſt ſecret retirements, to uſe that 
expreſſion, to ſtudy clofely the characters and diſpoſitions of 
thoſe who govern, is a much more important part of hiſtory, 
than that which only treats of fieges, battles, and conqueſts: 
to which however we mult return. 


The reign of Alexander Jannzus in Judza had always 
been involved in . troubles and ſeditions, occaſioned by the 


powerful faction of the Phariſees, that 2 oppoſed 


him, becauſe he was not of a diſpoſition to ſuffer himſelf to 
be rid by them. His death (4) h 

diſorders. Alexandra, his wife, was appointed ſupreme 
adminiſtratrix of the nation, according to the king's laſt 
will. She cauſed her eldeſt ſon Hyrcanus to be acknowledged 
high-prieſt. The Phariſees continually perſiſted in perſecut- 
ing thoſe who had been their enemies in the late reign. That 
princeſs, at her death, had appointed Hyrcanus her ſole heir, 
but Ariſtobulus, his younger brother, had the ſtrongeſt party 


be ſeen on all ſides. In Egypt, the Alexandrians, weary of 


their og Alexander, took up arms and expelled him, 

in Ptolemy Auletes. He was a baſtard of Lathy- 
rus, who never had a legitimate ſon, He was ſurnamed 
Auletes, that is to ſay, the player upon the flute, becauſe he 
valued himſelf ſo much upon playing well upon that inſtru- 
ment, that he diſputed the prize of it in the publick games. 
Alexander, being driven out in this manner, went to 'Pom- , 


and calle 


pey, who was then-in the neighbourhood, to demand aid 


of him; Pompey would not interfere in his affairs, becauſe 


they were foreign to his commiſſion. That prince retired 


” 


to Tyre, to wait there a more favourable conjunQure. 574 

But none offered, and he died there ſome time after. Be- 
fore his death he made a will, by which he declared the Ro- 
man people his heirs. The ſucceſſion was important, and 
included all the dominions Alexander had poſſeſſed, and to 
which he had retained a lawful right, of which the violence he 
had ſuſtained could not deprive him. The affair was taken 


| | into 
(4) A. M. 3925. Ant. J. Cc. 75. Joſeph. Antiquit. I. xiii; e. 23, 34+ 


& de Bell. Judaic. 7. 4. A. M. 39 34. Ant. J. C. 70. A. M. 


3939. Ant. J. C. 65. Sueton. in Jul, Cæſ. c. xi. Trogus in Prol, xxxix, 
Appian. in Mithridat, p. 251 | k | 


1d nor put an end to thoſe' 


- 
NN SO ie 


. iſland of Cyprus, of which the teſtator ha 
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into conſideration by the ſenate. Some {m) were of opinion, 

that it was neceſſary to take poſſeſſion of Egypt, and of the 
| been ſovereign, 

and which he had bequeathed in favour of the Roman people. 


They had very 
naica and Libya, which had been alſo given them by that of 


provinces. They were afraid, that if they alſo accepted 
Egypt and the iſle of Cyprus, in virtue of a like donation, 
that their facility in accumulating provinces to provinces, 
might give too great umbrage, and expreſs too clearly a 
defign Armed to engroſs in the ſame manner all other ſtates. 
They believed beſides, that this enterprize might involve 


hands. So that they contented themſelves for the preſent 
with cauſing all the effects, which Alexander had at his 


death, to be brought from Tyre, and did not meddle with 


the reſt of his eſcates. This proceeding ſufficiently implied, 
that they did not renounce the will, as the ſequel will fully 


This is the fourth example of dominions left the Roman 


of in all other hiſtory, which 1 does great honour 
to thoſe in whoſe favour it was eſtabliſhed. The uſual me- 
thods of extending the bounds of a Rate, are war, victory, 
and conqueſt. But with what enormous injuſtice and vio- 
lence are thoſe methods attended, and how much devaſtation 


and blood muſt it coſt to ſubje& a country by force of arms? 


In this there is nothing cruel and inhuman, and neither 
tears nor blood are ſhed. It is a pacifick and legitimate in- 
creaſe of power, the ſimple acceptance of a voluntary gift. 


proceeds from the heart, ; : 
There is another ſort of violence, which has neither the 


name nor appearance of bang ſo, but it is no leſs dangerous 
on that account, I mean ſeduction: When to obtain the ſuf- 
frages of a people, undermining arts, indire& means, ſecret 


corrupt the fidelity of the perſons of the higheſt credit and 
authority in ſtates and kingdoms, and events are influenced, 
in which the principal agents act at a diſtance, and gp 
847.2 | deem 


(#) Cicer, Orat, ii. in Rullum. n. 41—43 . 


The majority of the ſenators did not approve this advice. 
lately taken poſſeſſion of Bithynia, which 
had been left them by the will of Nicomedes, and of Cyre- 


Apion; and they had reduced all thoſe countries into Roman 


them in another war, which would embarraſs them very 


much, whilſt they had that with Mithridates upon their 


people by will; a very fingalar cuſtom, and almoſt unheardl- 


Subjection here has nothing of violence to enforce it, and 


colluſions, an& great donations of money, are employed to 
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ſeem to have any ſhare. In this we now ſpeak of, there was 


no viſible trace of a policy ſo common with princes, and 
which, far from making any ſcruple of it, they imagine for 
their glory. ; | 


Attalus, who was the firſt, if I am not miſtaken, that 
appointed the Roman people his heirs, had not engaged in 
any ſtrict union with that republick, during the ſhort time 
he reigned. As for Ptolemy Apion, king of Cyrenaica, the 
Romans, far from uſing any, arts to attain the ſucceſſion! to 


his dominions, renounced it, left the people in the full en- 
joyment of their liberty, and would not accept the inheri- 
tance afterwards, till they were in ſome meaſure obliged to 
it againſt their will. It does not appear that they were more 
ſolicitous, either in publick or private, with Nicomedes king 


of Bithynia, or Ptolemy Alexander king of Egypt. 


What motives then induced theſe princes to act in this 


manner? Firſt, gratitude : the houſe of Attalus was indebt- 


ed for all its ſplendor to the Romans; Nicomedes had been 


_ defended by them againſt Mithridates : and next, love for 
their people, the deſire of procuring a laſting tranquillity for 
them, and the idea they had of the wiſdom, juſtice, and modera- 

tion of the Roman power. They died without children, or law- 


ful ſucceſſors; for baſtards were not looked upon as ſuch. 
They had only in view the future diviſions and civil wars 
that might ariſe about the choice of a king, of which 


Egypt and Syria ſupplied them with dreadful examples. 


ey ſaw with their own eyes, the tranquillity and happineſs 


enjoyed by many cities and nations under the protection of the 


Roman people. STR: 

A prince, in the ſituation of which we ſpeak, had but 
three things to chuſe; either to leave his throne to the am- 
bition of the grandees of his kingdom; to reſtore to his 
ſubjects their entire liberty, by inſtituting republican govern- 


ment; or to give his kingdom to the Romans. 


The firſt choice-undoubtedly expoſed: the kingdom to all 


the Horrors of a civil war, which the factions. and jealoufies 


of the great would not-fail to excite, and continue with heat 


and fury: and the prince's love for his ſubjects induced him 
to ſpare them misfortunes as fatal as inevitable. . 


The execution of the ſecond choice. was impracticable. 
There are many nations, whoſe genius, manners, characters, 


and habit of living, do nyt admit their being formed into re- 
publicks. They are not capable of that uniform equality, 
that dependance upon mute laws that have not weight enough 


to enforce their obedience. They are made for monarchy, 


and 


o 
| 
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and every other kind of government is incompatible with 
the natural frame of their minds. Cyrenaica, which has 
a -ſhare in the preſent . queſtion, is a proof of this; and 
all ages and climates ſupply us with examples of the 
. fame kind. FU ag | „ | 
A prince therefore, at his death, could not do more wiſely 
than to leave his ſubje&s the alliance and protection of a 
people, feared and reſpected by the whole univerſe, and 
therefore capable of defending them from the unjuſt and 
violent attempts of their neighbours. How many civil divi- 
ſions and bloody diſcords did he ſpare them by this kind of 
teſtamentary diſpoſition ? This appears from the example of 
+ Cyrenaica. The Romans out of a noble diſintereſtedneſs, 
having refuſed the gift the king had made them of it at his 
death, that unhappy kingdom, abandoned to liberty and 
its own will, gave itſelf up to cabals and intrigues. Torn 
by a thouſand factions, furious to madneſs . , each other, 
and, in a word, become like a ſhip without a pilot in the 
midſt of the moſt violent ſtorms, it ſuffered many years the moſt 
incredible calamities ; the only remedy of which was to pray, 
- and in ſome manner to force, the Romans to vouchſafe to take 


ff 


the government of it upon themſelves. 
Beſides this, a prince by ſuch gonduct did no more than 
prevent, and that advantageouſly for his people, what muſt 
_ neceſſarily have happened ſooner or later. Was there any 
city or ſtate capable of making head againſt the Romans? 
Could it be expected, that a kingdom, eſpecially when the 
royal family was extin@, could ſupport itſelf, and its inde- 
. pendence, long againſt them? 'There was an inevitable 
neceſſity for its falling into the hands of that people, and 
for that reaſon it was highly conſiſtent with prudence to ſof- 
ten the yoke by a voluntary ſubjection. For they made a 
great difference between the people who ſubmitted to them 
freely, as to friends and protectors, and thoſe who only 
yielded to them out of force, after a long and obſtinate reſiſ- 
tance, and being reduced, by reiterated defeats, to give way 
at laſt to a conqueror. We have ſeen with what ſeverity 
the Macedonians, at leaft the principal perſons of the nation, 
and after them the Achzans, were treated; eſpecially du- 
ring the firſt years of their ſubje&ion. OI 
The other nations ſuffered nothing of that kind, and gene- 


rally ſpeaking, of all foreign ycaes, none ever was lighter 
than that of the Romans, Scarce could its weight be perceiv- 
ed by thoſe who bore it. The ſubjection of Greece to the 
Roman empire, even under the emperors themſelves, — 5 
; TH =” rather 


3 


vitude heavy upon private perſons, an 


ſecured from 
war with their neighbours, which had ſo long and ſo cruelly 


and juſtice of a worthy ſueceſſor ap 
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rather a means to aſſure the publick n than a ſer- 


prejudacial to ſo- 
ciety. Moſt of the cities were governed by their ancient 
laws, had always their own magiſtrates, and wanted very 
little of enjoying intire liberty. They were by that means 
1 the inconveniences and misfortunes of a 


diſtreſſed the republic of Greece in the time df their anceſtors. 


So that the Greeks ſeemed to be great givers in ranſoming 


themſelves from theſe inconveniences, 
.of their liberty. | | 


y . ſome diminution 
It is true, the provinces ſometimes ſuffered very much 


from the avarice of governors. But thoſe were only tranſient 


evils, which had no long effects, and to which the goodneſs 
lied a ſpeedy redreſs, and 

which, after all, were — 1 ps the diſorders with 
which the wars of the Athenians, Thebans, and Lace- 
dzmonians againſt each other, were attended, and ſtill leſs 
to the violences and ravages, occaſioned by the inſatiable 
avarice and barbarous cruelty of the tyrants in many cities 
.and ſtates. 7 1 "4 L3H ig It : 34 1 
An evident proof of the wiſdom of the princes, in leav- 


ing their dominions to the Romans after their death, is, 


that their people never exclaimed againſt that diſpoſition, nor 
proceeded. to any revolt of their own accord, to prevent its 


1 


taking effect. 


I do not pretend to excuſe the Romans entirely in this 
Place, nor to juſtify their conduct in all things. I have 
ſufficiently obſerved the views of intereſt, and political mo- 


1 | tives of their actions. I only ſay, that the Roman govern- 
ment, eſpecially with regard to thoſe who ſubmitted volun- 


tarily to them, was gentle, humane, equitable, advantage 
ous to the people, and the ſource of their peace and tranquil- 


WE ity. There were indeed private oppreſſors, who made the 


Roman people authorize the moſt flagrant injuſtice, of which 
we ſhall ſoon ſee an example: but there was always a conſi- 


derable number of citizens, zealous for the publick good, 
== who roſe up againſt thoſe violences, and declared loudly for 
* Juſtice. This happened in the affair of Cyprus, which it is 


now time to relate. ee 

Clodius (u, who commanded a ſmall fleet near Cilicia, 
was defeated and taken priſoner by the pirates of «that coaſt, 
againſt whom he had been ſent. He cauſed Ptolemy king 


x | of Cyprus, brother of Ptolemy Auletes, to be defired in his 


11 | 1 : name 
7 A. M. 3946. Ant. J. C. 5%, Strab. I, iv. p. 684. A : 
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name to ſend him money to pay his ranſom. That prince, 
who was a kind of prodigy in point of avarice, ſent him only 
two talents. The pirates choſe rather to releaſe Clodius 

' without ranſom, than to take ſo ſmall an one. c 
His thoughts were bent upon being revenged on that king 
as ſoon as poſſible. He had found means to get himſelf 
elected tribune of the people; an important office, which |} 
gave him great power. Clodius made uſe of it for the de- 
Aruction e his enemy. He pretended that prince had no 
right to the kingdom of Cyprus, which had been left to the 
Roman people by the will of Alexander, who died at Tyre. 
It was determined, in conſequence, that the kingdom of 
Egypt, and that of Cyprus, which depended on it, apper- 
talned to the Romans in virtue of that donation; and Clodius 
accordingly obtained an order of the people to ſeize the king- 
dom of Cyprus, to depoſe Ptolemy, and to confiſcate all his 
effects. To put ſo unjuſt an order in execution, he had 
credit and addreſs enough to have the juſteſt of the Romans 
elected, I mean Cato, whom he * removed from the repub- | I 
\ 
t 


Y 
* 


lick, undef the pretext of an honourable commiſſion, that he 
might not find him an obſtacle to the violent and criminal 
de 


a ow o 
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deſigns he meditated. Cato was therefore ſent into the iſle off 1: 
- Cyprus, to deprive a prince of his kingdom, who well deſer- Mt © 
ved that affront, ſays an hiſtorian, for his many irregulari- << 
ties; as if a man's vice ſufficiently authorized ſeizing all his nm © 
fort unes. 5 : - | 8 YZ $1 x 
Cato e), upon his arrival at Rhodes, ſent to bid Ptolemy WM 
. retire peaceably, and promiſed him, if he complied, to pro- 
cure him the high-prieſthood of the temple of Venus at ne 
Paphos, the revenues of which were ſufficiently conſiderable 
for his honourable ſubſiſtence. Ptolemy rejected that propo- 
- fal. He was not, however, in a condition to defend him- 
- ſelf againſt the power of the Romans; but could not reſolve, Ho 
after having worn a crown ſo long, to live as a private * 
perſon. Determined therefore to end his life and reign toge- Miſe 


His deſign was to have holes bored in the bottom of his 1 ci 
ſnip, that it might ſink with him, and all his riches. But 
when he came to the execution of his purpoſe, though | 
perſiſted conſtantly in the reſolution of dying himſelf, he had 
+! <> (0) Plut. in Cato. p. 776. 43 

p. Clcdivs in ſenatu ſub. ho- |] Cyprum, ad ſpoliandum rex 
norificentifiimo titulo M. Catonem | Ptolemæum omnibus morum vi" 8 

a a rep, relegavit. Quippe legem tu- eam contumeliam meritum, /* 'Y 
lit, ut is—mitteretur in inſulam | Faterc. I. ii. c. 45. 4 
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his innocent and well-beloved 


| treaſures thereby in his ruin; and thereby“ ſhewed, that he 


loved them better than he did himſelf; by title king of 


flave of his money. He re- 


turned to ſhore, and replaced his gold in his magazines, 


left the whole to his 


treaſures the following year to 


Rome. The ſum was fo large, that in the greateſt triumphs 


the like had ſcarce been laid up in the publick treaſury. 


Plutarch makes it amount to almoſt 7000 talents, (1,050,0001, 
ſterling.) Cato cauſed all Ptolemy's precious effects and 


moveables to be ſold publickly ; reſerving only to him- 
| ſelf a picture of Zeno, the founder of the Stoicks, the ſentĩ · 


The Roman people here take off the maſk, and ſhew them« 


ſelves not ſuch as they had been in the glorious ages of the 
republick, full of contempt for riches, and eſteem * pover- 
ty, but as they were become, after gold and ſilver had entered 
X Rome in triumph with their victorious generals. Never 


was any thing more capable of diſgracing and reproaching 
the Romans than this laſt action. +/The Roman people, 


ſays Cicero, . inſtead of making it their honour and almot 


to re-eſtabliſh the kings their 


enemies, whom they had conquered, upon their thrones, 


or at leaſt a conſtant friend to 


the republick, who had never done them any wrong, of 
whom neither the ſenate nor any of our generals had ever 
the leaſt complaint, who enjoyed the dominions left him by 
his anceſtors in tranquillity, plundered on a ſudden with- 
out any formality, and all his effects fold by auction 
almoſt before his eyes, by order of the ſame Roman 


injuria commemorata, nullis re- 
petitis rebus, cum bonis omnibus 
publicaretur Cyprius 
qui ſemper ſocius, 
cus, fuit; de quo nulla unquam 
ſuſpicio durior aut ad ſenatum, 
aut ad imperatores noſtros allata 
eſt: vivus (ut aiunt) eſt & videns, 
cum victu & veititu ſuo, publica- 
En cur cæteri reges ſtabilem 
eſſe ſuam fortunam arbitrentur, cum 
hoc illi..s-funeſti anni perdito ex- 
emplo videant, per ribunum ali- 
quem ſe fortunis ſpoliari (poſſe) & 
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people. This,“ continues Cicero, 4 ſhews other kings, 
upon what they are to rely for their ſecurity; from this 
«« fatal example they learn, that amongſt us, there needs 
only the ſecret intrigue of ſome ſeditious tribune, for de- 
* priving them of their thrones, and plundering them at the 
«© {ame time of all their fortunes.” - e 
What J am moſt amazed at is, that Cato, the juſteſt and 
moſt upright man of thoſe times, (but what was the moſt 
ſhining virtue and juſtice of the Pagans!) ſhould lend his 
name and ſervice in ſo notorious an injuſtice. Cicero, who 
had reaſons for ſparing him, and dared not blame his conduct 


. 


openly, ſhews, however, in the ſame diſcourſe I have now 


cited, but in an artful and delicate manner, and by way of 
excuſing him, how much he had diſhonoured himſelf by that 
aftion t WE . A 

During Cato's ſtay at Rhodes, Ptolemy Auletes, king of 
Egypt, and brother to him of Cyprus, came thither to him. 
] reſerve for the following book the hiſtory of that prince, 
which merits a particular attention. 1 3 
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THE twentieth book is divided into three articles, which 
are all abridgments: the firſt, of the hiſtory of the Jews, 
from the reign of Ariſtobulus to that of Herod the Great; 
the ſecond of the hiſtory of the Parthians, from the eſtabliſh- = 
ment of that empire to the defeat of Craſſus; the third = 
of the hiſtory of the kings of Cappadocia, to the annexing | 
of that kingdom to the Rowan empire. . 


A £7. | 
| Abridgment of the hiftory of the Jews, from ArtsTOBULUs . 
on of Hyrcanvs, who firſt aſſumed the rank of king, to 
the reigu of HeroD the Great, the Idumæan. | 


We, * I * : E ae Sar s * 
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9 A S the hiſtory of the Jews is often intermixed with that 
1 of the kings of Syria and Egypt, I have taken care, as 
o occaſion offered, to relate of it what was moſt neceſſary and 
| ſuitable to my ſubject. I ſhall add here what remains of that BY 
hiſtory to the reign of Herod the Great. The hiſtorian Jo- i 
ſephus, who is in every one's hands, will ſatisfy the curio- = 
dity of ſuch as are deſirous of being more fully informed in it. 
Dean Prideaux, whom I have uſed here, may be alſo conſult- 
ed to the ſame effect. 1 gs” 
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. SECT. I, Reign of AxiSTOBULUs- the fit, which laſted 
jj „„ fe 
3 high prieſt and prince of the Jews (a), 
| had left five ſons at his death. The firſt was Arifto+ 
bulus, the ſecond Antigonus, the third Alexander Jan- 
nzus, the fourth's name 1s unknown. The fifth was called 
Abſalom. | | 
Ariſtobulus, as the eldeſt, ſucceeded his father in the high- 
| eee and temporal ſovereignty. As ſoon as he taw 
imſelf well eſtabliſhed, he aſſumed the diadem and title of 
king, which none of thoſe who had governed Judza from 
the Babyloniſh captivity had done beſides himſelf. The 
conjuncture ſeemed favourable for that deſign. The kings 
of Syria and Egypt, who were alone capable of oppoſing it, 
were weak princes, involved in domeſtick troubles and civil 
wars, little ſecure upon the throne, and not maintaining 
themſelves long in the poſſeſſion of it. He knew the Romans 
were much inclined to authorize the ee apps and 
dividing the dominions of the Grecian kings, in order to 
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weaken' and keep them low in compariſon with themſelves, 0 
; Beſides, it was natural for Ariſtobulus to take the advantage | 2 
of the victories and acquiſitions made by his anceſtors, who ET 
: had given an aſſured and uninterrupted eſtabliſhment to the =, 
| weg nation, and enabled it to ſupport the dignity of a h 
| king amongſt its neighbours. Hy a: p 
; Ariftobulas%s mother, in virtue of Hyrcanus's will, pre- o 
ll tended to the government; but Ariſtobulus was the ſtrongeſt, b 
Wt and put herin priſon, where he cauſed her to be ſtarved to tl 
il death. For his brothers, as he very much loved Antigonus fe 
1 the eldeſt of them, he gave him at firſt a ſhare in the govern- 4 
$4 ment; but ſome ſniall time after, upon a falſe accuſation, | fh 
| put him to death. He confined the other three in priſon 07 


. — 
— 2 nY 


ans 2 mT >. | 3 
When Ariſtobulus had uy poſſeſſed himſelf of the au- | 


14 

1 th rity his father had enjoyed, ) he entered into a war T. 

10 with the Iturzans, and after having ſubjected the greateſt th: 
part of them, he obliged them to embrace Judaiſm, 25 | = laf 
Hzrcanus had the Idumæans ſome years before. He gave 1 | on 


them the alternative, either to be circumciſed and profcis | 
the Jewiſh religion, or to quit their country and ſeek a ſettle- | 
$379 25 AI | 9 $44 %% 8 . ment! 


. (5) A. M. 3898. Ant. J. C. 106, Joicpis 9 
Antiq. xiii. 19. Id. de bel Jud, 1. 3. | 4 


orders, and killed him. 


hatt in the higheſt grief and deſpair. 
Se cr. II. Reign of ALexanDer JANNEUS,, which con- 
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ment elſewhere; They choſe to ſtay, and comply with what 
was required of them, and were incorporated with the 
Jews, both as to ſpirituals and temporals. This practice 
became a fundamental maxifn with the Aſmoneans. It 
fhews, that they had not a juſt idea of religion at that time, 
which does not impoſe itſelf by force, and which ought not to 
be received but voluntarily and by perſuaſion. Iturza, in- 


|- habited by the people in queſtion,, was a part of Caldſyria, 


on the north-eaſt frontier of Iſrael, between the inheritance 


of the half tribe of Man:ſleh on the other ſide of the Jordan, 


and the territory of Damaſcus. „„ | 
A diſtemper obliged Ariſtobulus to return from Ituræa to 
Jeruſalem, and to leace the command of the army to his 
brother Antigonus, to make an end of the war he had begun. 
The queen and her cabal, who envied Antigonus the king's 
vour, took the advantage of this illneſs, to alienate the 
king againſt him by falſe reports and vile calumnies. Anti- 
-0nus ſoon returned to Jeruſalem after the ſucceſſes by which 
e had terminated the war. His entry was a kind of triumph, 


= The feaſt of the tabernacles was then celebrating. He went 


directly to the temple with his guards, completely armed 
as he had entered the city, without giving himſelf time to 
change any part of his equipage. This was made a crime 
with the king; who, otherwiſe prejudiced againſt him, ſe:it 
him orders to difarm himſelf, and come to him as ſoon a; 


= poflible; conceiving, if he refuſed to obey, it was a proof 


of ſome bad deſign : in that caſe he gave orders that he ſhould 
be killed. The perſon ſent by Ariſtobulus was gained by 


X the queen and her cabal, and told him the order quite dif- 
W ferently ; that the king deſired to ſee him completely armed 
= as he was, Antigonus went directly to wait on him; and 


the guards who ſaw him come in his arms, obeyed their 


| Ariſtobulus, having diſcovered all that had paſſed, was 
violently affected with it, and, inconſolable for his death. 


| A 7 7 5 A * a Bs 4 . 
LTormented with remorſe of conſcience for this murder, and 
that of his mother, he led a miſerable life, and expired at 


ti xued tauenty ſeven years. 


JALOME, the wife of Ariſtobulus e), immediately 
O after his death, took the three princes out of the priſon, 
into which they had been put by her huſband. Alexander 

3 Juannæus, 


3899. Ant. J. © 195. Joſeph, Antiq, xili. 20, Id, de 
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Janneus, the eldeſt of the three, was crowned, He put 
bis next brother to death, who had endeavoured to deprive 
him cf the crown. As for the third, named Abſalom, who 
Was of a peaceable diſpoſition, and who had no thoughts but 
of living in tranquillity as a private perſon (e, he granted 
him his favour, and protected him during his whole life. No 
more is ſaid of him, than that he gave his daughter in mar- 
riage to the youngeſt ſon of his brother Alexander, and that 
he ſerved him againſt the Romans at the fiege of. pew, 
in which he was made priſoner forty-two years after, when 

the temple was taken by Pompey. . „ 
Whilit all this paſſed, the two kings of Syria, of whom 
Grypus reigned at Antioch, and Antiochus of Cyzicum at 
Damaſcus, made a cruel war upon each other, although 
they were brothers. Cleopatra and Alexander, the youngeſt 
of her ſons, reigned in Eoypt; and Ptolemy Lathyrus the 
Wei in Cppric' > F . 
Alexander Jannzus, ſome time after he returned to ſeru- 
ſalem, and had taken poſſeſſion of the throne, had ſet a 
good army on foot, which paſſed the Jordan, and formed 
the ſiege of Gadara. At the end of ten months, having 
made himſelf maſter of that city, he took ſeveral other very 
ſtrong places, ſituated alſo on the other ſide of the Jordan. But 


) * 
. e 


not t ſufficiently upon his guard in his return, he was 


beat by the enemy, and loſt 10,000 men, with all the ſpoils 
he had taken, and his own baggage. He returned to . 
ſalem in the higheſt affliction Dr this loſs, and the ſhame 
with which jt was attended. He had even the mortification 
to ſee, that many people, inſtead of lamenting his mzsfor- 
tane, took a malignant joy in it. For from the quarrel of 
Hyrcanus with the Phariſees, they had always been the ene- 
mies of his houſe, and eſpecially of this Alexander. And aa 
they had drawn almoſt the whole people into their party, 
they had ſo ſtrongly prejudiced and inflamed them againſt 
bim, that all the F 3 


iforders and commotions, with which kis 
whole reign was embroiled, flowed from this ſource. 
This loſs, great as it was, did not prevent his going 
to ſeize Raphia and Anthedon, When he ſaw the coaſt of 
Gaza without defence, after the departure of Lathyrus. 
Thoſe two poſts, that were only a few miles from Gaza, 
kept it in a manner blocked up, which was what he propaſed 
when he attacked them. He had never forgiven the inha- 
bitants of Gaza for calling in Lathyrus againſt him, and 
giving him troops, which Rad contributed to his gaining mM 
| „ 8 i ata A 
(e) Joſeph, Anti. xiv. 8.  (f) A. M. 3904. Ant. J. C. 100 Wl 
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fatal battle of Jordan, and he earneſtly ſought all occaſions 
to avenge himſelf upon them, — „„ 

(g) As ſoon his affairs wonld permit, he came with a 
numerous army to heſiege their city. Apollodorus, the gover- 
nor of it, defended the place x whole year with a valour and 
prudence. that acquired him*pgreat reputation. (4) His own - 
1 — Ly6machus could Not ſee his glory without envy; 
and that baſe paſſion induced him to aſſaſſinate the gover- 
nor. That wretch afterwards aſſociated with ſome others as 
bad as himſelf, and ſarrendered the city to Alexander. 


Upon his entuance, it was thought by his behaviour and the 
orders he gave, that he intended to uſe his victory with cle- 


mency and moderation. But as ſoon as he ſaw himſelf maſter 
of all the poſts, and that there was nothing to oppoſe him, 
he gave his ſoldiers p-rmiffion to kill, plunder and de: 
ftroy ; and immediately all the harbarity that could be ima- 


gined was exerciſed upon that unfortunate city. The plea: 


fure of revenge-coft him very dear. For the inhabitants gf 
Gaza defended themſelves like men in deſpair, and killed 
him almoſt as many of his people as they were tiem- 
ſelves. But at length he ſatiated his brutal revenge, and re 


" duced that ancient and famous city to an heap of-ruins; 


after which he returned to Jeruſalem. This war employed 
him a year. f VVV 
Some time after the people affronted him in the moſt 


3 heinous manner Ci). At the feaſt of the tabernacles, Whilſt 


he was in the temple, offering a ſolemn ſacrifice, in qua- 
lity of high-prieſt, upon the altar - of burnt-offerings, 
they threw lemons at his head, calling him a thoufand inju- 
rious names, and amongſt the reſt giving him that of Slave ; 
a reproach which ſufficiently argued, that they looked upon 
him as unworthy of the crown and pontificate, This was 
an effect of what Eleazar had preſumed to advance, that 
the mother of Hyrcanus had been a captive. + Theſe indig- 
nities enraged Alexander to ſuch a degree, that he attacked 
thoſe inſolent people in perſon, at the head of his guards, 
and killed to the number of 6000 of them. Seeing how 


much the Jews were diſaffected in regard to him, he was 
1 ; 
* 


afraid to truſt his perſon any longer to them, and uſ? 
foreign troops for his guard, whom he cauſed to come from 


Piftdia and Cilicia. Of theſe he formed a body of - 6003 
men, that attended him every where. TEE | 


1 (q) When 
g) A, M. 3906. Ant. J. C. 93. ( A.M. 300. Ant. J. C. 97 


LF 2 A, M. 3909. Ant. J. C. 95. Joſeph. Antiq. xiii, 21, 
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When Alexander ſaw the ſtorm which had roſe againſt 
him a little appeaſed by the terror of the revenge he had 
taken for it, he turned his arms againſt the enemy abroad. 
After having obtained ſome advantages over them, he fell 
into an ambuſcade, wherein he loſt the greateſt part of his 
army, and eſcaped himſelf with great difficulty. C4 At his re- 
turn to Jeruſalem, the Jews, incenſed at this defeat, revolt- 
ed againſt him. They flattered themſelves, that they ſhould 
find him ſo much weakened and dejected by his loſs, that 
they ſhould find no difficulty in compleating his deſtruction, 
Which they had ſo long deſired. Alexander, who wanted 
neither application nor valour, and who beſides had a more 
than common capacity, ſoon found troops: to oppeſe them. 
A civil war enſued between him, and his ſubjects, which 
continued fix yeare, and occaſioned great misfortunes to both 


parties. 'The rebels were beaten and defeated upon many 


pccaſons. \ | : . 
in) Alexander, having taken a city wherein many of 
them bad ſhut themſelves up, carried eight hundred of them 
to Jeruſalem, and cauſed them all to be crucified in one day: 
when they were fixed to the crofs, he ordered their wives 
and children to be brought out, and to have their throats 
cut before their faces. During this cruel execution, the 
king regaled his wives and concubines in a place from whence 
they ſaw all that paſſed; and this fight was to him and them 
the principal part of the entertainment. Horrid gratifica- 
tion! This civil war, during the fix years that it laſted, had 
colt the lives of more than fifty thouſand men on the fide of 
the rebels. f | | | : | 
Alexander, after having put an end to it, undertook 
jnany other foreign expeditions with very 3 Up- 
on his return to 5 he abandoned himſelf to intem- 
perance and exceſs of wine, that brought a quartan ague 
upon him, u) of which he died at three years end, after 
having reigned twenty-ſeven. 1 29 
He left two ſons, Hyrcanus and Ariſtobulus; but he 


decreed by his will, that Alexandra his wife ſhould govern 


— 


the kingdom during her life, and chuſe which of her ſons 1 
me thought fit to ſucceed her. | 4 


0 A. M. 2910. Ant. J. C. 94. 610 A. M. 2912. Ant. J. 5 2. 
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IN T. III. . Reign of ALEXANDRA, the wife of ALEXANDE® 
 Jann&vus,, whic continued nine years. YRCANUS her 
. eldeſt ſon 75 high-prieft during that time. 


A CCORDING to the advice of her huſband, Co A- 

lexandra ſubmitted herſelf and her children to the 
power of the Phariſees, declaring to them, that in doing ſo 
ſhe only conformed to the laſt will of her huſband. 

By this ſtep ſhe gained fo much upon them, that forget- 
ting their hatred for the dead, though they carried it during, 
his life as far as poſſible, they changed it on a ſudden into a 
reſpe& and veneration for his memory, and inſtead of the 
invectives and reproaches they had always abundantly vented 
againſt him, nothing was heard but praiſes and panegyricks, 
wherein they exalted immoderately the great actions of 
Alexander, by which the nation had been aggrandized, and 
its power, honour and credit, much augmented. By this 
means they brought over the F ſo effectually, whom till 
then they had always irritated againſt him, that they cele- 


brated his funeral with greater pomp and magnificence, 


than that of any of his predeceſſors; and Alexandra, accor- 
ding to the intent of his will, was confirmed ſovereign ad- 
miniſtratrix of the nation. We fee from hence, that a blind 
and unlimited conformity to the power and will of the 
Phariſees, ſtood with them for every kind of merit, and 
made all failings, and even crimes, diſappear as effectually 
as if they had never been; which is very common with thoſe 
who are fond of rulin | | | 
When that — faw herſelf well eſtabliſned, fhe cau- 
ſed her eldeſt ſon Hyrcanus to be received as high-prieſt: 
he was! then near thirty years of age. According to her 
promiſe, ſhe gave the adminiſtration of all important affairs 
to the Phariſees. The firſt thing they did was to repeal the 
decree, by which John Hyrcanus, father of the two last 
kings, had aboliſed all their traditional conſtitutionz, 
which were afterwards more generally received than ever. 
They perſecuted with great eruelty, all thoſe who had de- 
clared themſelves their enemies in the preceding reigns, with- 
out the. queen's' being able to prevent them; beeauſe ſne 
had tied up her oπw•n hands, by putting herſelf into thoſe of 
the Phariſees. She had ſeen in her huſband's time what a 
civil war was, and the infinite misfortunes with which it is 
2 94 5 „ attended. 
”s A. M. ö 4 er : pb. A . : iii. tb | 
l ow Ant J. C.78 Joſepb. Antig · xiii 23, 24. 7 % 
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attended, She was afraid of kindling a new one, and- not 
knowing any other means to prevent it, than to give way to 
tke violence of thoſe revengeful and inexorable men, ſhe be- 
lieved it ncceſſary to ſuffer a leſs, by way of precaution 
agairſt a greater evil. þ | SL 


What we have faid upon this head may Lage morn any 
much to our having a fight ſenſe of the ſtate of the Jewiſh 
nation, and of the characters of thoſe who poenen * 

The Phariſees always continued {(p); their perſecutions 
againſt thoſe who had oppoſed them under the late king. 
They made them accountable for all the cruelties and faults 
with which they thought proper to blacken his memory. 
They had already got rid of many of their enemies, and in- 
vented every day new articles of accuſation to deſtroy 


- 


ſurvived. 3 IL | rat. n od 
The friends and partiſans of the late king, ſeeing no end 


thoſe who gave them moſt umbrage amongſt ſuch. as ſtill 


to theſe perſecutions, and that their deſtruQtion was ſworn, 


aſſembled at laſt, and came in a body to wait on the queen, 
with Ariſtobulus, her ſecond ſon, at their head. They re- 
preſented to her the ſervices they had done the late king; 
their fidelity and attachment to him in all his wars, and all 
the difiiculties with which he had been involved during the 


troubles... That it was very hard at preſent, under her go- 
vernment, that every thing they had done for him ſhould be 
made criminal, and to ſee themſelves, ſacrificed: to the im- 
-placable hatred of their enemies, ſolely for their adherence 


to herſelf and her family. They implored her either to 
put a flop to ſuch ſort of enquiries, or. if that was not in her 
power, to permit them to. retire out of the country, in order to 
their ſeeking an aſylum elſewhere, at leaſt they begged her 
to put them into garriſoned places, where they might find 
ſome ſecurity againſt the violence of their enemies. 


The queen was as much affected as it was poſſible to be 


5 r the condition ſhe ſaw them in, and the injuſtice done 
t 


em. But it was out of her power to do for them all ſhe 


deſired; for ſhe had given herſelf maſters, by engaging to 
aft in nothing without the conſent of the . Phariſees. How 


dangerous is it to inveſt ſuch people with too much autho- 
„rity! They exclaimed, that it would be putting a ſtop to 
the courſæ of juſtice, to ſuſpend the. enquiries: after the cul - 
pable that ſuch a proceeding was what no government ought 
to iuf er, and that therefore they never would come into it. 
| A | | On 
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On the other ſide, the queen believed, that ſhe ought not 
to give her conſent, that the real and faithful friends of her 
family ſhould abandon their country in ſuch a manner; 
becauſe ſhe would then lie at the mercy of a turbulent faction 
without any ſupport, and would have no reſource in caſe of 
neceſſity. She reſolved therefore upon the third point they: 
had propoſed to her, and diſperſed them into the places 
where ſhe had garriſons.” She found two advantages in that 
conduct; the firſt was, that their enemies dared not attach 
them in thoſe fortrefles, where they would have their arms 
in their hands; and the ſecond, that they would always be. a 
body of reſerve, upon which ſhe could rely upon occaſion in 
caſe of any rupture. eee eee 
450 Some years after, queen Alexandra fell ſick of a very 
dangerous diſtemper, which brought her to the point of 
death. As ſoon as Ariſtobulus, hex youngeſt fon, ſaw that 
ſhe could not recover, as he had long formed the deſign of 
ſeizing the crown at her death; he ſtole out of Jeruſalem in 
the night, with only one'domeſtick, and went to:the places, 
in which, according toi'a plan he had given them, the 
friends of his father had been placed in garriſon, He was 
received in them with open arms, and in fifteen days time 
twenty-two of thoſe towns and caſtles declared for him, 
which put him in poſſeſſion of almoſt all the forces of the 
ſtate. The people, as well as the army, were entirely in- 
clined to declare for him, weary of the cruel adminiſtration 
of the Phariſees, who had governed without controul under 
Alexandra, and were become inſupportable to all the world. 
They came therefore in erowds from all ſides to follow the 
ſtandards of Ariſtobulus; in hopes that he would aboliſh the 
tyranny of the Phariſees, which could not be expected from 
Hyrcanus -his brother, who had been brought 'up -by his 
mother in a blind ſubmiſſion. to that ſect: beſides Which, he 
had neither the courage nor capacity neceſſary to fo vige- 
rous a deſign ; for he was heavy and indelent, void of acti- 
vity and application, and of a very mean genius 
When the Phariſees ſaw that Ariſtobulus's party: augmented 
conſiderably, they went with Hyrcanus at their bead to 
repreſent to the dying qucen what had paſſed, and to de- 
mand her orders and aſſiſtance. She anſwered, that ſhe 
was no longer in a condition to intermeddle in ſuch affairs, 
and that ſhe left the care of them to the Phariſees. Hows 
ever, ſh? appointed Hyrcanus her heir general, and expired 
ſoon after. 1575 E | | . 
| | | P 6:45 = As 
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324. e HIS TORY OF 
As ſoon as The was dead, he took poſſeſſion of the throne, 
and the Phariſees uſed all their endeavours to ſupport him 
upon it. When Ariſtobulus quitted Jeruſalem, they cauſed 
his wife and children, whom he had left behind him, to be 
ſhut up in the caſtle of * Baris, as hoſtages againſt himſelf, 
But ſeeing this did not ſtop him, they raiſed an army. Ari- 
ſtobulus did the ſame. 'A battle near Jericho decided the 
quarrel. - Hyrcanus, abandoned by moſt part of his troops, 
wha went over to his brother, was obliged to fly to Jeruſalem, 
and to ſhut himſelf up in the caſtle of Baris: his partiſans 
took refuge in the temple. ' Some time after they alſo ſub- 
mitted to Ariſtobulus, and Hyrcanus was obliged to come to 
an accommodation with him. SES e | 
S EHT. IV. Reign of Axisrosurus I. which continued 
D 1917 T6: 30 te HY Pa YET EC B45 Her. 
1 T was agreed by the accommodation (r, that Ariſto- 
bulus ſhould, have the crown and high-prieſthood, and 
that Hyrcanus ſhould reſign both to him, and content him- 
ſelf with a private life, under the protection of his brother, 
and with the enjoyment of his fortunes. It was; not difficult 
to reconcile him to this; for he loved quiet and eaſe above 
all things, and quitted the government, after having. poſſeſ- 
ſed it three months. The tyranny of the Phariſees ended 
with his reign, after having greatly diſtreſſed the Jewiſh na- 
tion from the death of Alexander Jannæ us. 
The troubles of the ſtate were not ſo ſoon appeaſed, to 
which, the ambition of Antipas, better known under the 


name of Antipater, father of Herod, gave birth. He was 


by extraction an Idumzan, and a Jew by religion, as were 
all the Idumæans, from ,the time Hyrcanus had obliged 
them to embrace Judaiſm. As he had been brought up in, 


the court of Alexander Jannæus, and of Alexandra his 


wife, who reigned after him, he had gained the aſcendant 
of Hyrcanus their eldeſt ſon, with the hope of raiſing him- 
ſelf by his favour, when he ſhould ſucceed tothe crown C. 
But when he ſaw all his meaſures broke by the - depoſition of 
Hyrcanus, and the coronation of Ariſtobulus, from whom he 


[ . | , had 


7. A. M. 393 5. Ant. J C 69. Joſ-ph. Antiq. *iv. 28 de Fell. 
Jud. 1— 5. (8s) A. M. 3939. Ant. J. C. 6;. Joſeph. Antiq. 
xiv, 2—9. & de bell. Jud. 2—5. 451 7 5 
* Baris evas acoſile t uate upon an high rock without the wverki ef the tem · 
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bad nothing to expect, he employed his whole addreſs and ap- 
plication to replace Hyrcanus upon the throne. © 
The latter, by his fecret negotiations, had at firſt, applied 
to Aretas, king of Arabia Petrea, for aid to reinſtate him- 
ſelf. After various events, which I paſs over to avoid pro- 
lixity, he had recourſe to Pompey, who, on his return 2 
his expedition againſt Mithridates, was arrived in Syria C.). 
He there took cognizance of the competition. between Hyr= 
canus and Ariſtobulus, who repaired thither according to his 
orders. A great number of Jews went thither alſo, to de- 
mand that — ſhould be freed from the government of both 
the one and the other. They repreſented, that they ought 
not to be ruled by kings: that they had long been accuſtomed 
do obey only the high-prieſt, who, without any other title, 
adminiſtered juſtice according to the laws and conſtitutions 
tranſmitted down to them from their forefathers : that the 
two brothers were indeed of the ſacerdotal line; but that they 
had changed the form of the government for a new one, which 


—— ͤ ]]]. 7 I ne re 1 


— — 


would enflaꝶm them if not remedied. | 4 
Hyrcanus complained, that Ariſtobulus had unjuſtly de- 
rived him of his birth- right, b M every thing, and 
REES him only a ſmall. eſtate for his ſubtſtence, He accu- 
ſed him alſo of practiſing piracy at ſea, and of plundering 
his neighbours by land. And to confirm what he alledged 
againſt him, he produced almoſt a thouſand Jews, the 
principals of the nation, whom Antipater had brought ex- 
preſsly, to ſupport hy their teſtimony what that prince had 
to ſay againſt his brother. „ > 
Ariſtobulus replied to this, That Hyrcanus had been de- 
poſed only for his incapacity; that his Noth and indolence 
rendered him entirely incapable of the publick affairs; that 
the people deſpiſed him; and that he, Ariſtobulus, had been 
bbliged to take the reins of the government into his own hands, 
to prevent them from falling into thoſe of ſtrangers. In 
"3X fine, that he bore no other title than his father Alea had 
done before him. And in proof of what he advanced, he 
produced a great number of the young nobility of the coun- 
try, who appeared with all poſſible ſplendor and magnificence. 
Their ſuperb habits, haughty manners, and proud demeanor, 


- 


did no great ſervice to his cauſe. „ © $96 ants ns 
== Pompey heard enough to diſcern, that the conduct of 
Ariſtobulus was violent and unjuſt, , but wonld not however 
pronounce immediately upon it, leſt Ariftobulus, out of 
reſentment, ſhauld oppoſe his defigns againſt Arabia, which 
be had much at heart; he therefore diſmiſſed the two bro- 
: I | | thers 
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thers reſpectfully, and told them, that at his return from re- 
ducing Aretas and his Arabians, he ſhould paſs through 


© Pompey applied himſelf alſo in making preparations for 
E 


He was not apprized till then of Ariſtobulus's proceedings 
in judæa. He marched thither with his army, and found 


who apprehending a war with the Romans, adviſed him to 


repeated the ſame two or three times, in hopes by that com- 


- Mmanders of thoſe places. 


— 


— 
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Judæa, and that he would then regulate their affair, and make 
the neceſſary diſpoſitions in all things. e. 

- Ariftobulus, who fully penetrated Pompey's ſentiments, 
ſet out ſuddenly from Damaſcus, without paying him the 
leaſt inſtance of teſpect, returned into Judza, armed his 
ſubjects, and prepared for a good defence. By this conduct, 
he made Pothipey n ; ; 8284 5 


* 


is mortal enemy. 


the Arabian war. Aretas, till then, ha ſpiſed the Ro- 
man arms; but when he ſaw them at his door, and that 
victorious army ready to enter his dominions, he ſent an 
embaſſy to make his ſubmiſſions. Pompey, however, ad- 
vanced as far as Petra his capital, which he took. Aretas 
was taken in it. Pompey at firſt kept him under a guard, 
but at length he was releaſed upon accepting the conditions 
impoſed on him by the victor, who ſoon after returned to 
Damaſcus. ET eee 


* 


Ariſtobulus poſted in the caſtle of Alexandrion, which ſtood 
upon a high mountain at the entrance of the country. The 
place was extremely ſtrong, built by his father Alexander, 
who had given his name to it. Pompey ſent to bid him come 
down to him. Ariſtobulus was not much inclined to com- 
ply, but he at laſt gave into the * of thoſe about him, 
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He did ſo, and after a converſation which turned upon 8. 
difference with his brother, he returned into his caſtle. He 


placency to gain upon Pompey, and induce him to decide 
in his favour. But for fear of accident, he did not omit to 
put good garriſons into his ſtrong places, and to make all 
other preparations for a vigorous defence, in caſe Pompey 


ſhould decree againſt him. Pompev, who had advice of his 17 
proceedings, the laſt time he came to him, obliged him n 
to put them all into his hands, by way of ſequeſtration, | - 


and made him fign orders for that purpoſe to all the com- 

Ariftobulus incenſed at the violence which had been done 
him, as ſoon as he was releaſed, made all haſte to Jeruſalem, i 
and prepared every thing for the war. Hrs reſolutions to 
keep the crown made him the ſport of the different paſ- 


fions, hope and fear. When he ſaw the leaſt appearance that 
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Pompey would decide in his favour, he made uſe of all the! 
arts of complacency to incline him to it. 


declare againſt him, he obſerved a directly oppoſite conduct. 
Such was the contrariety viſible in the different ſteps he took 
throughout this affair. ä „ „E 
Fompey followed him'cloſe. The firſt place were he en- 
camped in his way to Jeruſalem, was Jericho; there he re- 
ceived the news of Mithridates's death, as we ſhall ſee in the 
D . 40S TID B2eg HP 
He continued his march towards Jeruſalem. | When he 
approached, Ariſtobulus, who began to repent of what he 


had done, came out to meet him, and endeavoured to bring 


him to an accommodation, by promiſing an entire ſubmiſſion, 
and a great ſum: of money to prevent the war. Pompey 
accepted his offers, and ſent Gabinius, at the head of a de- 
tachment, to receive the money; but when that lieutenant- 
SN at Jeruſalem, he found the gates ſhut againſt ' 
im, and, inſtead of receiving the money, he was told from 
the top of the walls, that. the city would not ſtand to the 
agreement. Pompey thereupon, not being willing that they 


= ſhould deceive him with impunity, ordered Ariſtobulus, 


whom he had kept with him, to be put in irons, and advan- 


89 


ced with his whole army againſt Jeruſalem, The city was 


extremely ſtrong by its ſituation, and the works which had 
been made; and had it not been divided within doors againſt 


itſelf, was capable of making a long defence. 
Ariſtobulus's party was for defending the place; eſpecially 


when they ſaw that Pompey kept their king priſoner. But 
the adherents of Hyrcanus were determined to open the gates 
WF to that general. And as the latter were much the greater 


number, the other party retired to the mountain where the 


temple ſtood, to defend it, and cauſed the bridges of the 
ditch and valley, which furroundeèd it, to be broke dawn. 
Tt Pompey, to whom the city immediately opened its gates, 
reſolved to beſiege the temple. The place held out three 


months entire, and would have done ſo three more, and per- 


baps obliged the Romans to abandon their enterprize, but 
tor the ſuperſtitious rigour with which the beſieged obſerved 
"i the ſabbath. 

fend themſelves when attacked, bat not that they might pre- 
ent the works of the enemy, or- make any for themſelves,” 
be Romans knew how to take the advantage of this inac- 
tion upon the ſabbath-days. They did not attack the 
Jes upon them, but filled up the foſſes, made their ap- 


They believed, indeed, that they might de- 


* 
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When, on the 
contrary, he had the leaſt reaſon to ſuſpect, that he would 
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roaches, and fixed their engines without oppoſition: They 
threw down at length a great tower, with which: ſo Ln 
part of the wall fell, that the breach was large enough for an 
aſſault. The place was carried ſword in hand, and a terrible 
* enſued, in which more than 12, ooo perſons were 

illed. An 4648 ei 


During the whole tumult, cries, and diſorder of this 


laughter, hiſtory obſerves that the prieſts, who were at that 
time employed in divine ſervice, continued it with a ſurpri- 


zing unconcern, notwithſtanding the rage of their enemies, and 


their grief to ſee their friends and relations maſſacred be- 
fore their eyes. Many of them ſaw their own blood mingle 
with that of the ſacriſices they offered, and the ſword of = 
enemy make- themſelves; the victims of their duty: happy, 


and worthy of being envied, if they were as faithful to the 


pin ap tlie letter ofait lin te nt hog gf pitt e ee 
Pompey, with many of his ſuperior officers, entered the 
temple, and not only into the ſanctuary, but into the 
Sanctum SanRorum, into which, by the law, only the high- 
prieſt was permitted to enter once a year, upon the ſolemn 
day of expiation., This was what afflicted and enraged the 
Jews moſt againſt the Romans 
Pompey did not touch the treaſures of the temple, that 


_ conliſted principally in ſums which had been depoſited there 
by private families for their better ſecurity. Thoſe ſums 


amounted to two thouſand “ talents in ſpecie, without 
reckoning the gold and ſilver veſſels, which were innumerable 
and of infinite value. + It was not, ſays Cicero, out of 
reſpect for the majeſty of the God adored in that tem- 


ple, that Pompey behaved in this manner ; for, according | 


to him, nothing was more contemptible than the Jewiſh re- 
ligion, more unworthy the wiſdom and grandeur of the 
Romans, nor more oppoſite to the inſtitutions of their anceſ- 
tors. Pompey in this noble diſintereſtedneſs had ho other 
motive; than to deprive malice and calumny of all means of 
attacking his reputation. Such were the thoughts of the 


moſt learned of the Pagans upon the only religion of the true 


God. They blaſphemed what they knew nothing of. 
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fer lig. „ Judzorum & hofliurh* impedi- 
7 Cn. Pompeius, captis Hieroz$ mento præſtamiſſi mo imperatori, 
ſolymis, victor ex illo fano nihil fed; pudorem fuiſſe iſtorum tel. 
attigit. Ia primis hoc, ut multa | gio ſecrorum a ſplendore hujus im- 


alia, ſapienter, quod in tam fuſ- f perii, gravitate nominis eſtri, ma- 


picioſa ac maledica civitate locum * jorum inſti-utis abhorrebat, Ci. 
ſctmoni obirectatorum non reli - pro Flac, n. 67-69. 
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temple of Jeruſalem was his laſt victory. 
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| againſt him, had recourſe to the arms of the Romans. 


2 joſeph. Anti. xiv. ro. Id. de bell, Jud. 1. 6, 
„. . de bell; Jud, 1. 8. 
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It hath been obſerved, that till then Pompey had been 
ſucceſsful in all things, but that after this N curiofi- 
ty, his good-fortune abandoned him, and that is taking the 


Sc. v. Raign of Hrrcanvs II. wobich continued. Au 
931 u four years." | e 


| (uz) JJOMPEY, having put an end to the war, cauſed the 


walls of Jeruſalem to be demoliſhed, re-eſtabliſhed 


. Hyrcanus, and ſent Ariſtobulus, with his two ſons, Alex- 


ander and Antigonus, priſoners to Rome. He diſmembered 
ſeveral cities from the kingdom of Judza, which he united 
with the government of Syria, impoſed a tribute upon Hyr- 
canus, and left the adminiſtration of affairs to Antipater, who 
was at the court of Hyrcanus, and one of his principal 
miniſters. Alexander made his eſcape upon the way to 


Rome, and returned into Judza, where he afterwards excited 


new trouble | | 
(x) Hyrcanus finding himfelf too weak to take the field 
Gabt- 
nius, governor of Syria, after having overthrown Alexander 


in a battle, went to Jerufalem, and reinſtated Hyrcanus in 


the high-prieſthood. (yp). He made great alterations in the 


civil government, for from monarchical, as it had been, he 


changed it into ariſtocratical; but thofe innovations were but 
of ſhort duration. | | | 4 
(=) Craſſus, upon his march againſt the Parthians, always 


intent upon gratifying his inſatiable avarice, ſtopt at Jeru- 
| ſalem, where he had been told great treaſures were laid up. 


He plundered the temple of all the riches in it, which 


| amounted to the ſum of 10,000-talents, that is to ſay, about 


1,500,000 1. fterling. | hs 
_ Czfar(a), after his expedition into Egypt, being arrived 
in Syria, Antigonus, who had made his eſcape from Rome 
with his father Ariſtobulus, came to throw himſelf at his 


9 feet, begged him to re-eſtabliſh him upon the throne of his 


father, who was lately dead, and made great complaints 


againſt Antipater and Hyrcanus. Cæſar bad too great obli- 
Za tions to both, to do any thing contrary to their intereſts; 
1 for, as we ſhall ſee in the ſequel, without the aid he had re- 


... | ecived 


60 A. M. 394 . Ant. J. C. 63. (x A. M. 3947. Ant. I. C. 57. 
| . 45 629 A. 3959. 
(a) A. M. 3937. ; Ant, J. G. 47» Joſeph, Antiq; 
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miſcarried. He decreed that Hyreanus ſhould retain the 
dignity of bigh- prieſt of Jeruſalem, and the ſovereignty of 
Judza, to himſelf and his poſterity after him for ever, and 


gave Antipater the office of procurator of Judza under Hyr- 


canus. By this decree, the ariſtocracy of Gabinius was abo- 

liſhed, and the government of :Judza re-eitabliſhed upon the 

ancient foot. 1 ö | 

-  Antipater cauſed the C government of Jeruſalem to be 
iven to Phaſael his eldeſt ſon, and that of Galilee to Herod 


| Pie ſecond ſon. f 


Cæſar cc, at Hyrcanus's requeſt, and in conſideration 
of the ſervices he had rendered him in Egypt and Syria, per- 
mitted him to rebuild the walls of Jeruſalem, which Pom- 
y. had cauſed to be demoliſhed. Antipater, without 
oling time, began the work, and the city was. ſoon for- 
tified as it had been before the demolition. Cæſar was 
killed this year. „ a. 
During the civil wars, Judza, as well as all. the- other 
provinces of the Roman empire, was agitated by violent 
„ onplyf 2H Eh 31; i BYE 
Pacorus, Cd) ſon of Orodes king of .Parthia, had entered 
Syria with a powerful army. From thence he ſent a detach- 


» * — 
-S ot rs. 


ment into Judæa, with orders to place Antigonus, the ſon of 


Ariſtobulus, upon the throne, who on his fide had allo raiſed 


troops. Hyrcanus, and Phaſael, Herod's brother, upon the 


propoſal of an accommodation, had the imprudence to go to 
the enemy, who ſeized them, and put them in irons. Herod 
eſcaped from Jeruſalem the moment before the Parthians en- 
tered it to ſeize him, alſo. VV 

HFaving miſſed Herod, they plundered the city and coun- 
try, placed Antigonus upon the throne, and delivered Hyr- 
canus and Phaſael in chains into his hands; Phaſael, who well 
knew that his death was reſolved, daſhed out his brains again. 
the wall, to avoid the hands of the executioner. As for Hyr- 
canus, his life was granted him ; but to render him incapable 
of the prieſthood, Antigonus cauſed his ears to be cut off: for 
according to the Levitical law Ce), it was requiſite that the 


'bigh-prieit ſhould be perfect in all his members. After hav- 
ing thus mutilated him, he gave him back to the Parthians, 


that they might carry him into: the eaſt, from whence it would 
not be poſſible for him to embroil affairs in Judæa. V He 

: : A | I b « con- 
& (5) Joſeph, Antig. xiv, 17. de bell. Jud. 1. 8. . a (c) A. M, 3960, 
Ant. J. C. 44. Joſeph. Antiq. xiv. 17. A. M. 3961. Ant. 
J. C. 43. Joſeph. Antiq. xiv. 24, 26. Id. de bell, Jud, 1, 11. 
(e) Levit, xxi. 16 —24, (#1 Joſeph, Antiq. XV. 2. 
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continued a priſoner at Seleucia in Babylonia, till the coming 


of Phraates to the crown, who cauſed his chains to be taken 
off, and gave him entire liberty to ſee and converſe with the 
Jews of that country, who were very numerous. They 
looked upon him as their king and high-prieſt, and raiſed 
him a revenue ſufficient to ſupport his rank with ſplendor. 
The love of his native country made him forget all thoſe 
advantages. He returned the year following to jeruſalem, 


| whither Herod had invited him to come, bat put him to death 
ſome years afterwards; | | 


. Herod at firlt took refuge in Egypt, from whence he went 


to Rome. Antony was then in: the high degree of power, 
which the triumvirate had given him. He took Herod under 


his protection, and even did more in his favour than he ex- 
pected. For inſtead of what he propoſed; which was at moſt 
to obtain the crown for * Ariſtobulus, whoſe ſiſter Mariamne he 
had lately married, with the view of only governing under, him, 


as Antipater had done under Hyrcanus; Antony cauſed the 


crown to be conferred upon himſelf, cont to the uſual 
maxim of the Romans in like caſes. For it was not their 
cuſtom to violate the rights of the royal. houſes, which ac- 
knowledged them for proteQors, and to give crowns to 
ſtrangers. | Herod was declared king of ſudæa by the ſenate, 
and conducted by the conſuls to the Capitol, where he receiv- 
ed the inveſtiture of the crown, with the ceremonies uſual 
upon ſuch occaſions. e e 
Herod paſſed only ſeven days at Rome in negotiating 
this great affair, and returned ſpeedily into Judæa. He em- 
ployed no more time than three months in his journies by 


ä ſea and land. in r n bit 


Sgr. VI. Reign of ANT1GONUs, of only two years du- 

ns se eg inn, .. 1 e 

— | T was not ſo eaſy for Herod to eſtabliſh himſelf in the 
| 8 of the kingdom of Judza, as it had been to 
is title from the Romans. Antigonus was not at 


all inclined to reſign a throne, which had coſt him ſo: much 


pains and money to acquire. He diſputed it with him very 


vigorouſly for almoſt two years, 


; 5 
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- #* Ariftobutus wat the ſon of Alex- | Ariftobulus, . brother of Hyrcanut; ſo 
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endra, Hyrcanus's daughter; and 
bis father, was Algzander, ſon. of 
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| Herod, (4) who during the winter had made great pre» |} 
- Parations for the following campaign, opened it at length i 
with the ſiege of Jeruſalem, which he inveſted at the head of 
a fihe and numerous army. Antony had given orders to 
Soſius, governor of Syria, to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to re- 
duce Antigonus, and to put Herod into full poſſeſſion of the | 
kingdom of .Jadza.. eu em eo A ke 9d a4 WM 
Whilſ the works neceflary to the ſiege were carrying on, 
erod made a tour to Samaria, and at length conſummated 
his marriage with Mariamne. They had been contracted four 
youu to each other: but the unforeſeen troubles, into which 
ie fell, had prevented their conſummating the marriage till 
then, She was the daughter of Alexander, the fon of king 
Ariſtobulus, and Alexandra, the daughter of Hyrcanus the 
ſecond, and thereby grand daughter to thoſe two bro- 
thers. She was a princeſs of extraordinary beauty and vir- 
tue, and poſſeſſed in an eminent degree all the other quali- 
ties that adorn the ſex. The attachment of the Jews to the 
Aſmonæan family, made Herod imagine, that by eſpouſing 
her, he ſhould find no difficulty in gaining their affections, 
which was one of his reaſons for conſummating his marriage 
On his return to Jeruſalem, Soſius and he, having joined 
their forces, preſſed the ſiege in concert with the utmoſt vi- 
our, and with a very numerous army, which amounted to at 
eaſt 60,000 men. The place however held out againft them 
many months with exceeding reſolution, and if the befieped 
had been as efpertin the art of war and the defence of places, 
as they were brave and reſolute, it would not perhaps have 
been taken. But the Romans, who were much better ſkilled 
in thoſe things than them, carried the place at length after a 
fiege of ſomething more than ſex months. 
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(i) The Jews being driven from their poſts, the enemy 
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1 entered on all ſides, and made themſelves maſters of the 
11 (is city. And to revenge the obſtinate reſiſtance they had made, 
and thepains they had ſuffered during ſo long and difficult 
1 a ſiege, they filled all quarters of Jeruſalem with blood 
0 1 and flaughter, plundered and deſtroyed all before them, 
HE © though Herod did his utmoſt to prevent both the one and 
Ti 8 the other. em 40L die 

1 Antigonus ſeeing all loſt, came and threw himfelf at the 


' — 
| feet of Soſius in themoſt ſubmiſſive and moſtabject manner. He 
| was put in chains, and ſent to Antony, as ſoon as he ar. 


rived 


(b) A.M. 3966. Ant. J. C. 38. ' Joſeph, Antiq. xiv, 27. Id. de bell, 
Jud, I, 13. . (i) A. M. 3967. Ant. J. Ss 37» | 
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rived at Antioch. : He deſigned at firſt to have reſerved him 


laws and magiſtrates, till the Mefliah comes. 


4 | denote the Meſſiah; the fact is therefore inconteſtable, and 


is reduced to two eſſential points. The firſt is, that as long 


as the tribe of Judah ſhall ſubf b, it ſhall have pre-eminencs 
and authority over the other tribes: the ſecond, that it ſhall 
ſubfiſt, and form a body of a republick, governed by its 


Fel. af i eee eee 
] Joſeph, Antiq. xiv. 27. Plut. in Anton, p. 932. Dion. Caff, I, 
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3 xlix. P · 405. 3 (9 Gen. xlix. 10. | 
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for triumph; but Herod, who did not think himſelf ſafe as 
long as that branch of the royal family ſurvived, would not 
iet him reft till he had obtained the death of that unfortunate 
prince, for which he even gave a large ſum of money (4), 
4 He was proceeded againſt in form, condemned to die, and 
X had the ſentence executed upon him in the ſame manner as 
common criminals, with the rods and axes of the lictor, and 
EZ was faſtened to a ſtake; a treatment with which the Romans 
XZ had never uſed any crowned head before. | 
Thus ended the reign of the Aſmonzans, after a duration 
of an hundred and twenty-nine years, from the beginning 
of the government of Judas Maccabzus. Herod entered by 
2 17 1 the peaceable poſſeſion of the kingdom 
3B O udæa. K ; 7760 BY HEH, | | 95 
= 2. ſingular, extraordinary, and, till then, unexampled 
event, by which the ſovereign authority over the Jews was 
given to a ſtranger, an Idumæan, ought to have opened their 
eyes, and rendered them attentive to a celebrated prophecy, 
which had foretold it in clear terms; had given it as the 
certain mark of another event, in which the whole nation 
woas intereſted, which was the perpetual object of their vows 
and hopes, and diſtinguiſhed them by a peculiar characteriſ- 
tick from all the other nations of the world, that had an __ 
intereſt in it, but without knowing or being apprized of it. 
This was the prophecy of Jacob, who at his death foretold to 
his twelve ſons, aſſembled round his bed, what would hap- 
pen in the ſeries of time to the twelve tribes, of which they 
were the chiefs, after whom they were called. Amongſt the 
other predictions of that patriarch, concerning the tribe of 
Judah, there is this of which we now ſpeak : The (1) ſceptre 
Hall not depart from Fudah, nor a law-giver foom betaween bis 
et, until Shiloh come, and unto him ſhall the gathering of the 
People be. The /ceptre or rad. (for the Hebrew ſignifies 
both) implies here the authority and ſuperiority over the 
other tribes. - 3 ck Fa pens TL op 
All the ancient Jews have explained this prediction to 
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The firſt point is verified in the ſeries of the hiſtory of the 
Iſraelites, wherein that'pre-eminence of the tribe of Judah 
appears evidently. ' This is not the proper place for proofs 
of this kind; thoſe who would be more fully informed may 
conſult the explanation of Geneſis lately publiſhed *®. 

For the ſec6nd point, we have only td conſider it with the 
leaſt attention. When Herod the Idumæan, and in conſe- 
| quence ſtranger, was placed upon the throne, the authority 
and ſuperiority; which the tribe of Judah had over the other 
tribes, were firſt taken from it. The tribe of Judah had no 
longer the ſupremacy, it was no longer a body ſubſiſting, 
from which the magiſtrates were taken. It was: — 
therefore, that the Meſſiah was come. But at what time did 
that tribe become like the reſt, and was confounded with 
them? In the time of Titus Veſpaſian, and Adrian, who 
finally exterminated the remains of Judah. It was therefore 
before thoſe times the Meſſiah came. © 

How wonderful does God appear in the accompliſhment 
of his prophecies! Would it be making a right uſe of hiſtory, 
not to dwell a few moments upon facts like this, when we 
meet them in the courſe of our matter? Herod, reduced to 
quit Jeruſalem, takes refuge at Rome. He has no thought; 
of demanding the ſovereignty for himſelf, but for another, 
Tt was the groſſeſt injuſtice to give it to a ſtranger, whilſt 
there were princes of the royal family in being. t it had 
been decreed from all eternity, that Herod ſhould be king 
of the Jews. Heaven and earth ſhould ſooner paſs away, 
than that decree of God not be fulfilled. Antony was at 
Rome, and in poſſeſſion of ſovereign power, when - Herod 
arrives there. How many events were neceſſary to the condu&- | i 
ing of things to this point! But is there any thing difficult to 
the Almighty? _ e ö 
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Abriagment of the hiftory of the Parthians, from the eftab- xz 
liſpment of that empire to the defeat of CRASSUs, which 


HE Parthian empire was one of the moſt powerful and 
. moſt conſiderable that ever was in the eaſt. Very 
weak in its beginnings,” as is common, it extended itſelf by 
little and little over all Aſia Major, and made even the 
Romans tremble, Its duration is generally allowed to be 
y F. Babuty, Rus St. Jaques. = 
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time made Bactria revolt, and took that province from Antio- ., 
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N ears; of which 254 years were before Jeſus Chriſt, 
1 221 2 after him. Arſaces was the founder of that empire, 
| from whom all his ſucceſſors were called Arſacides. Ar- 


taxerxes, by birth a Perſian, having overcome and ſlain Arta- 
banus, the laſt of thoſe kings, transferred the empire of the 


XZ 1 ſhall relate in all its extent. E {EE | 
I have obſerved elſewhere what gave (mJ) Arſaces I. occa- 

ſion to make Parthia revolt, and to expel the Macedonians, - 
who had been in poſſeſſion of it from the death of Alexan-- 
der the Great, and in what manner he had. cauſed himſelf 
to be elected king of the Parthians. Theodotus at the ſame 
chus, furnamed Theos. ũiXIi1 WH | 

B Some time after Seleucus Callinicus C), who ſucceeded- 
Antiochus, endeavoured in vain to ſubdue the Parthians. 
He fell into their hands bimſelf, and was made priſoner: 


1 poſſeſſed himſelf of Media, which the Parthians had taken 


7 with Arſages, by which he left him Parthia and Hyrcania, 
zult to 


this happened in the wy of Tiridates, called otherwiſe 
3 - Arſaces II. brother of the firſt 22h ts . 
Antiochus, ſurnamed the Great Co), was more ſucceſsful. 
rhan his predeceſſor. He marched into the eaſt, and re- 


from him. He alſo entered Parthia, and obliged the * king 
to retire into Hyrcania, from whence he returned ſoon after 
with an army of 100,000 foot, and 20,000: horſe. As 
the war was of a tedious duration, Antiochus made a treaty 


upon condition that he. ſhould aſſiſt him in re-conquering 
IT the revolted provinces. Antiochus marched afterwards. 


| 2 Euthydemus king of Bactria, with whom he was. 
alſo obliged to come to an accommodation. ERS 
| PrIayaTIus, the ſon of Arſaces II. ſycceeded his fa-- 
ther, and after having reigned fifteen years, left the crown 
Wat his death to PRAAAT ES I. his eldeſt fon. . 
7 Phraates left it to Mir RRIDATESs, whom he pre- 
kerred before his own iſſue, upon account of his extra- 


| : ordinary 
| .(m) A. M. 3754. Ant. J. C. 2 5. Vol. VI. (n) A. M. 3768. 
Ant. J. C. 236. Vol. VI. (o) A.M. 3792. Ant. J. C. 212. Vol. VI. 


(?) A. M. 3798. Ant. J. C. 206. C7 A. M. 3840. Ant. J. . 164. 
1 DE Aube e e in bis La- | nus, *o0b»m be places between Arſa- 
=” . bY" 'a-ion upon the Arſaciges, |.ces II. and Priapatius. iz ſays 
cribes what is bere ſaid to Artata- nothing of them, 4 - 4 Sf 9 
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336 THE HISTORY OFT 
ordinary merit, and who was in effect one of the greateſt 
kings the Parthians: ever had. He carried his arms farther 
than Alexander the Great. It was he who made Demetrius 
Nicator priſoner. | 1 
e) PuRAATESs II. ſucceeded Mithridates his father. An- 
tiochus Sidetes, king of Syria, marched againſt him at the | 
head of a powerful army, under pretext of delivering his 
brother Demetrius, who had been long kept in captivity. 
After having defeated Phraates in three bateles, he was him- 
ſelf overthrown, and killed in the laſt, and his army entire- | 
iy cut to pieces. Phraates, in his turn, at the time he had 
formed the deſign of invading Syria, was attacked by the 
Scythians, and loft his life in a battle. 9 
(5) ArTaBANnUs his uncle reigned in his ſtead, and died 
 ſeon after. ey £ | 12 
His ſucceſſor was MrrHRNIDAT ES II. of whom Juſtin 
ſays Cr), that his great actions acquired him the ſurname 
He declared war againſt the Armenians, and by a treaty 
of peace, which he made with them, he obliged their king 
to fend him his ſon Tigranes as an an hoſtage. Cu) The 
latter was afterwards ſet upon the throne of Armenia by the | 
_ Parthians themſelves, and joined with Mithridates, king of 
Pontus, in the war againſt the Romans. | 
(x) Antiochus Eulſebes took refuge with Mithridates, Who 
re-eſtabliſhed him in the poſſeſſion of part of the kingdom of 
Syria two years after. 1 55 „ 
It was the fame Mithridates, as we ſhall fee hereafter, 
who ſent Orobazus to Sylla, to demand the amity and alli- 
ance of the Romans, and who cauſed him to be put to death 
on his return, for having given place to Sylla. 5 
Demetrius Eucerus (z), who reigned at Damaſcus, be- 
ee his brother in the city of Bærea, was defeated | 
and taken by the Parthian troops ſent to the aid of Philip, 
and carried prifoner to Mithridates, who treated him with 
all the honours poſſible. He died there of diſeaſe. 
Mithridates II, died /a), after having reigned forty years, | 
generally regretted by his ſubjects. The domeſtick troubles, i 
with which his death was followed, conftderably ge 1 
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the Parthian empire, and made his loſs till more ſenſible. 
Tigranes re-entered upon all the provinces he had given up 
to the Parthians, and took ſeveral others from them. He 
| paſſed the Euphrates, and made himſelf maſter of Syria and 
| Phcenicia. . | VE 
During theſe troubles, the Parthians elected Mnasxires, 


and after him SinaTROCCEs, kings, of whom almoſt no- 


thing more is known than their names. | | 
By 2 PHRAATES, the ſon of the latter, was he, who cau- - 
| ſed himſelf to be ſurnamed THE cop. EA 4 
He ſent ambaſſadors to Lucullus, after the great victory 
the Romans had obtained over Tigranes. He held at the 
ſame time ſecret intelligence with the latter. It was at 
that time Mithridates wrote him the letter, which Salluſt 
has preſerved. | | | 

(c) Pompey having been appointed, in the place of Lu- 
cullus, to terminate the war againſt Mithridates, engaged 
Phraates in the party of the Romans. 
| The latter joins 'Tigranes the younger againſt his father, 
and breaks with Pompey. | : | 

(4) After Pompey's return to Rome, Phraates is killed 
by his own children. MiTaRripaTEs his eldeſt ſon takes his 
place. 

Tigranes, king of Armenia, dies almoſt at the ſame time. 
Artavaſdes his ſon ſucceeds him. 
Mithridates (e), expelled his kingdom either by his own 
ſubjects, to whom he had rendered himſelf odious, or by the 
Ambition of his brother Orodes, applies to Gabinius, who 
ommanded in Syria, to re-eftabliſh him upon the throne ; 


Aut without effect. He takes up arms in his own de- 


ence, Beſieged in Babylon, and warmly preſſed, he ſur- 
enders to Orodes, who conſidering him only as an ene- 
y, and not a brother, cauſes him to be put to death; 


Dy which means Oxopxs becomes peaceable poſſeſſor of the 


hrone. | | 
But he found enough to employ him abroad /g), that he 


YH nad no reaſon to expect. Craſſus had lately been created 


onſul at Rome, with Pompey for the ſecond time. On the 


Dartition of the provinces, Syria fell to Craſſus, who was 


W:cecdingly rejoiced upon that account; becauſe it favoured 
e deſign he had formed of carrying the war into Parthia. 
Vol. VII. When 


(c) A. M. 3938. Ant, 
Ant. J. C. 56. (e) Juſtin. J. xlii c. 4, 
(2) A. M. 3950. Ant. J. C. 54. 
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When he was in company, even with people he ſcarce knew, 
he could not moderate his tranſports. . Amongſt:his friends, 
with whom he was under leſs-refiraint, he ran even into 
Thodomentades unworthy of his ape: and- character, and 
ſeemed to forget himſelf in a ſtrange, manner. He did not 
. confine his views to the government of Syria, nor to the con- 
queſt of ſome neighbouring provinces, nor even to that of 
Parthia: he flattered himſelf with doing ſuch things, as ſhould 
make the great. exploits: of Eucullus againſt Tigranes, and 
. thoſe of Pompey againſt Miithridates, appear like the feats 
of infants in compariſon with his. He had already over- 
ran in thought Bactria and-the Indias, and penetrated as far 
as the remoteſt ſeas, and the extremities of the eaſt. How- 
ever, in the inſtructions and powers which were given him, 
Parthia was in no manner included: but all the world knew | 
his deſign againſt it was his darling. paſhon. Such a begin- 
ning forebodes no ſucceſs. | I! 
His. departure had beſides ſomething more inauſpicious A 
zin it. One of the tribunes, named Ateias, threatened to! 


| oppoſe his going; and was joined by many people, who 
1 could not ſuffer him to ſet out with gaicty of heart, to carry | 
iſ a war againſt a people who had done the Romans no injury, 6 
| and were their friends and allies, That tribune, in conſe- FW | 
Yl quence, having in-vain oppoſed the departure of Craſſus, | 
| made haſte to the gate of the city through which he was to | e 
| paſs, and ſet a cauldron full of fire before him. When | WF. 
i| Craſſus came to the place, he threw perfumes, and pour- t. 
ed libations-into the pan, uttering over them the moſt terri- | c 


ble imprecations,, which could not be heard without waking 
all preſent tremble with horror, and of which the misfortunes | 
of Craſſus have been regarded by many writers as the ac- | 
.compliſhment. | EL 4 
Nothing could ſtop him. Superior to all oppoſition, ge 
continued his march, arrived at Brunduſium, and though 
the ſea was very tempeſtuous, embarked, and loſt abundance | 
of ſhips in his .paſſage. When he arrived at Galatia, e 
had an interview with king Dejotarus, who, though of a 
very advanced age, was at that time employed in building 2 1 | 
new city. Upon which Craſſus rallied him to this effect, 
King of the Galatians, you begin full late to build a city at 1 
the * tavelfth hour of the day. And you, Lord Craſſus, replied 
Dejotarus, are not too early in ſetting out to make war again 
the Parthians, For Craſſus was atthateims upwards of fixty 
; years 
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years old, and his countenance made him ſtill look older 
than he was. | | | g 

He had been informed, ) that there were conſiderable trea- 
ſures in the temple of Jeruſalem, which Pompey had not 
ventured to touch. He believed it worth his trouble to go a 


& little out of his way to make himſelf maſter of them. He 


therefore marched thither with his army. Beſides the ether 


' riches, which amounted to very conſiderable ſums, in it there 
was a beam of gold, incloſed and concealed in another of. 
| wood made hollow for that uſe: this was known only by 


Eleazar the prieſt, who kept the treaſures of the ſanctuary. 
This beam of gold weighed three hundred minæ, each of 
which weighed, two pounds and a half, Eleazar, who was 


| apprized of the motive of Craſſus's march to Jeruſalem, to 


fave the other riches, which were almoſt ail of them depoſi- 
ted in the temple by private perſons, diſcovered the golden 
beam to Craſſus, and ſuffered him to take it away, after 
5 made him take an oath not to meddle with the reſt. 


Was he ſo ignorant to imagine any thing ſacred with avarice ? 
| Craſſus took the beam of gold, and notwithſtanding made 


the reſt of the treaſures his plunder, which amounted to about 
fifteen hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. He then continued 
his rout. 3 : 
Every thing ſucceeded at firſt as happy as he could have 
uphrates without any 

oppoſition, paſſed it with his army, and entered the Parthian 
f He invaded them without any other real motive 
for the war, than the inſatiable deſire of enriching himſelf by 


the plunder of a country which was ſuppoſed to be extremely 


3 opulent. The Romans under Sylla, and afterwards under 


he ac- Pompey, had made peace and ſeveral treaties with them. 


here had been no complaint of any infraction or enter- 


BR prize to give a juſt pretext for a war. So that the Par- 
hians expected nothing leſs than ſuch an invaſion, and, 
ef ot being upon their guard, had made no preparations for. 
tia, he 


heir defence. Craſſus in conſequence was maſter of the 


eeld, and over-ran without oppoſition the greateſt part of 
ding 2 
effect, lt 
city at (fl 
| againſt 
of fixty ll 


eſopotamia. He took alſo ſeveral cities with no reſiſtance, 
and had he known how to take advantage of the occaſion, it 
ad been eaſy for him to have penetrated as far as Seleucia 
and Cteſiphon, to have ſeized them, and made himſelf 
aſter of all Babylonia, as he had done of Meſopotamia. 
Put inſtead of purſuing his point, in the beginning of 
zutumn, after having left 75000 foot and 1000 horſe to 
22 N ſecure 
( Joſeſ h. Antiq, xiv; 12. | 
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ſecure the cities which had ſurrendered to him, he repaſſed 
the Euphrates, and puts his troops into winter-quarters in the 
cities of Syria, where his ſole employment was to amaſs 
money, and to plunder temples. „ | 


He was joined there by his ſon, whom Cæſar ſent to him 
out of Gaul, a young man who had already been honoured 
with ſeveral of the military crowns, given by the general to 
ſuch as diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their valour. He brought 
with him 1000 choſen horſe. _ . 

Of all the faults committed by Craſſus in this expedition, 
Which were very conſiderable, the greateſt undoubtedly, 

after that of having undertaken this war, was his hafty re- 
turn into Syria. For he ought to have gone on without 
ſtaying, and to have ſeized Babylon and Seleucia, cities 
always at enmity with the Parthians, inſtead of giving his 
enemies time to make preparations by his retreat, which 
was the cauſe of his ruin. 

Whilſt he was re-aſſembling all his troops from their win- 
ter-quarters, ambaſſadors from the king of Parthia arrived, 
who opened their commiſſions in few words. They told him, 
that if that army was ſent by the Romans againft the Par- 
thians, the war could not be terminated by any treaty of 
peace, and could only be brought to a concluſion by the final 
ruin of the one or the other empire. That if, as they had 
been informed, it was only Craſſus, who, againſt the opinion! 
of his country, and to ſatiate his private avarice, had taken | 8 
arms againſt them, and entered one of their provinces, the 
king tgeir maſter was well diſpoſed to act with moderation in 
the affair, to take pity of the age of Craſſus, and to ſuffer [i 
the Romans in his dominions, rather ſhut up than keeping 

Foſiefiion of cities, to depart with their lives and rings ſafe, 
They ſpoke no doubt of the garriſons left by Craſſus in the 
conquered places. Craſſus anſwered this diſcourſe only 
with a rhodomontade. He told them, They Hou have bis 
anſwer in the city of Seleucia, Upon which the moſt ancient 
ot the ambaſſadors, named Vahiſes, made an anſwer, laugh- | 
ing, and ſhewing him the palm of his band; Crafus, jou Wl 
ewill ſooner ſee hair grow in the palm of my hand, than Seleuciu. 
The ambaſſadors retired, and went to give their king no- 
tice, that he mutt prepare for war. | 2 
As ſoon as the ſeaſon would permit (Ci), Craſſus took the 
field. The Parthians had time, during the winter, to afſem- 
ble a very great army, to make head againſt him. Orodes ll 


their king divided his troops, and marched in perſon with 
one 


(i) A. M. 3951, Ant. J. C. 53. Plut. in Craſſ. p. 354+ 


err 
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aſſed | | 
n the one part of them to the frontiers of Armenia: he ſent 
maſs | the other into Meſopotamia, under the command of Su- 
| rena. That general, upon his arrival there, retook ſeveral 
him of the places Craſſus had made himſelf maſter of the 
ured year before. | | | 
ral to About the ſame time fome Roman ſoldiers, who with. 
ught exceeding difficulty had eſcaped out of the cities of Meſopo- 
—E tamia, where they had been in garriſon, of which the Par- 
tion, thians had already retaken fome, and were beſieging the reſt, 
edly, FR came to Craſſus, and related things to him highly capable of 
re- difquieting and alarming him. They told him, that they 
thout FR had ſeen with their own eyes the incredible numbers of the 
cities enemy, and that they had alſo been witneſſes of their terrible 
g his [RE valourinthe bloody attacks of the cities they beſieged. "They. 
vhich FR added, that they were troops not to be eſcaped when they 
8 purſued, nor overtaken when they fled; that their arrows, of 
win - 2 weight, and at the ſame time of an aſtoniſhing rapidity, 
rived, FRE were always attended with mortal wounds, againſt which 
him, it was impoſſible to defend. | 5 
Par- Tais diſcourſe infinitely abated the courage and boldneſs 
aty of of the Roman ſoldiers; who imagined, that the Parthians 
> final Jy differed in nothing from the Armenian sand Cappadocians, that 
y had | Lucullus had fo eaſily overthrown ; and flattered themizeives 
'inion | 8 that the whole difficulty of the war would conſiſt in the 
taken | length of the way, and the purſuit of the enemy, who would 
s, the never dare to come to blows with them. They now ſaw, 
ion in contrary to their expectation, that they were to experience 
ſuffer Þ reat batcles and great dangers. This diſcouragement roſe 
zeping BY o high, that many of the principal officers were of opinion, 
s ſafe. that it was neceſſary for Craſſus, before he advanced farther, 
in the do aſſemble a council, in order to deliberate again upon the 
only 1 whole enterprize. But Craſſus liſtened to no other advice, 
ve it but of thoſe who preſſed him to begin his march, and to 
ncient make all poſſible expedition. 5 
laugh- | What encouraged him the moſt, and confirmed him in that 
16, you 1 reſolution, was the arrival of Artabaſus, king of Armenia. 
leucia. , He brought with him a body of 6000 horſe, which were 
ig no- part of is guards; adding, that beſides theſe, he had 
10,000 cuiraſſiers, and 30, ooo foot at his ſervice. But he 
ok the adviſed him to take great care not to march his army into 
aſſem the plains of Meſopotamia, and told him, that he muſt enter 
Orodes the enemy's country by the way of Armenia; the reaſons 
with with which he ſupported this advice were, that Arme 
one nia, being a mountainons- country, the Parthian horſe, in 


which the greateſt ſtrength of their army conſiſted, would be 
| 0M OY rendered 


— 
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rendered entirely uſeleſs to them: that if they took this 


Tout, he ſhould be in a condition to ſupply the army with 
all neceſſaries; inſtead of which, if he marched by the way 
.of Meſopotamia, convoys would be deficient, and he would 
have a powerful army in his front, on all the marches it 


would be neceſſary for him to take, before he could penetrate 


to the center of the enemy's dominions; that in thoſe plains, 
the horſe would have all r advantages againſt him; 
and, laſtly, that he muſt croſs ſeveral iandy deſarts, where 
the troops might be in great diſtreſs for want of water and 
proviſions. "The counſel was excellent, and the reaſons un- 
anſwerable : but Craſſus, blinded by Providence, which in- 


tended to puniſh the 3 he had committed in plundering 


the temple of ſeruſalem, deſpiſed all that was ſaid to him. 


He only deſired Artabaſus, who returned into his dominions, 
to bring him his troops as ſoon as poſſible. 


I have ſaid, that Providence blinded Craſſus, which is 


ſelf-evident in a great meaſure. But a Pagan writer makes 


the ſame remark upon it; this is Dion Caſſius, a very judi- 
cious hiſtorian, and at the ſame time a warrior. He ſays, 
that the Romans under Craſſus ** had no ſalutary view, 
and were either ignorant upon all occaſions of what was 
* neceſſary to be done, or in no condition to execute it; fo 
«© that one would have thought, that, condemned and pur- 
„ ſued by ſome divinity, they could neither make ule of 
their bodies nor minds.“ That Divinity was unknown to 


Dion. It was He whom the Jewiſh nation adored, and who 


avenged the injury done to his temple, 

Craſſus made haſte therefore to ſet forward. He had ſeven 
legions of foot, near 4000 horſe, and as many light-armed 
ſoldiers and archers, which amounted in all to more than 
40,000 men, that is to ſay, one of the fineſt armies the 
Romans ever ſet on foot. When his troops paſſed the bridge 
he had laid over the river Euphrates, near the city of 
Zeugma, a dreadful ftorm of thunder and lightning drove in 


the faces of the ſoldiers, as if to prevent them from going 


on. At theſame time a black cloud, out of which burſt an 
impetuous whirlwind, attended with thunder-claps and light- 
ning, fell upon the bridge, and broke down a part of it. 
The troops were ſeized with fear and ſadneſs. He endeavour- 
ed to re-animate them in the beſt manner he was able, pro- 


miſing them with an oath, that they ſhould march back by 


the way of Armenia; and concluding his diſcourſe with aſſ 757 
E 


them, that not one of them ſhould return that way. 9 
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t this laſt words, which were ambiguous, and had eſcaped him 
with very iggprudently, threw the whole army into the greateſt 
2 way trouble and diſmay. Craſſus well knew the- bad effect they 
vould had produced; but out of a ſpirit of obſtinacy and haugh—- 
es it tineſs, he neglected to remedy it; by explaining the ſenſe of 
etrate thoſe words, to re- aſſure the timorous. : 
lains, He made his troops advance along the Euphrates, His 
him; ſcouts, whom he had ſent for intelligence, returned, and re- 
where ported, that there was not a ſingle man to be ſeen in the 
and country, but that they had found the marks of abundance of 
s un- horſe, which ſeemed to have fled ſuddenly, as if they had 
h in- been purſued. | Ks | - 
ering [Y Upon this advice, Craſſus confirmed himſelf in his hopes, 
him. and his ſoldiers began to deſpiſe the Parthians,” as men that 
lions, would never have courage to ſtand a charge, and come 0 
blows with them. Caſſius adviſed him at leaſt to approach 
ich is ſome town, where they had a garriſon, in order to reſt the 
nakes army a little, and have time to learn the true number of the 
judi- enemies, their force, and what deſigns they had in view; or, 
ſays, if Craſſus did not approve that counſel, to march along the 
view, _ Euphrates towards. Seleucia; becauſe, by always keeping 
t Was upon the coaſt of that river, he would put it out of the power 
it; ſo of the Parthians to ſurround him; and that, with the fleet 
ur- which might follow him, proviſions might be always brought 
2 of from Syria, and all other things of which the army might 
wn to! tand in need. This Caſſius was Craſſus's queſtor, and the 
1 who BE fame who afterwards killed Cæſar. 
= Craſſus, after having conſidered this advice, was upon the 
ſeven point of coming into it, when a chief of the Arabians, 
med named Ariamnes, came in unexpectedly, and had the ad- 
than dreſs to make him approve a quite different plan. That 
be Arab had formerly ſerved under Pompey, and was known 
ridge by many of the Roman ſoldiers, who looked upon him as a 
ity of friend. Surena found him entirely qualified to play the part 
ve in he oave him. Accordingly, when he was conducted to 
going Craffus, he informed him, that the Parthians would not look 
ES an the Roman army in the face; that its name alone had already 
Koke- | ſpread an univerſal terror among their troops, and that 
= £8 there wanted no more for the obtaining a complete victory, 
h than to march directly up to them, and give them battle. 
pro- He offered to be their guide himſelf, and to carry them the 
ck by ſhorteſt way. Craſſus, blinded by this flattery, and deceiv- 
urin ed by a man who knew how to give a ſpecious turn to what he 
Thoſe propoſed, gave entirely into the ſnare, notwithſlanding the 
laſt Q 4 | preſſing 
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prefling inſtances of Caſſius, and ſome others, who ſuſpected 
that impoſtor's deſign. 

Craſſus would hearken to nobody. The traitor Ariamnes, 
after having perſuaded him to draw off from the banks of 
the Euphrates, conducted him acroſs the plain by a way at 
firſt level and eaſy, but which at length became difficult from 
the deep ſands, on which the army found itſelf engaged in 
the midit of a vaſt country all bare, and of a frightful drineſs, 
where the eye could diſcoyer neither end or boundary, 
nor the troops hope to find reft and refreſhment. If thirſt, 
and the fatigue of the way, diſcouraged the Romans, the 
proſpect of the country alone threw them into a deſpair ſtill 
more terrible: for they could perceive neither near them, 
nor at a diſtance, the leaſt tree, plant or brook; not ſo much 
as an hill, nor a ſingle blade of graſs ; nothing was to be 
ſeen all round but heaps of burning ſand. 

This gave juit reaſon to ſuſpect ſome treachery, of which 
the arrival of couriers from Artabaſus ought to have fully 
convinced them. That prince informed Craſſus, that king 
Orodes had invaded his dominions with a great army; that 
the war he had to ſupport, prevented him trom ſending the 
aid he had promiſed; but that he adviſed him to approach 
Armenia, in order to their uniting their forces againſt the 
common enemy: that, if he would not follow that advice, he 
cautioned him at leaſt to avoid, in his marches and encamp- 
ments, the open plains, and ſuch places as were commo- 
dious for the 2 and to keep always cloſe to the moun- 
tains. Craſſus, inſtead of giving ear to theſe wiſe counſels, 
flew out againſt them that gave them; and without vouch- 
ſafing to write an anſwer to Artabaſus, he only told his 
.ccuriers, “ I have not time at preſent to conſider the affairs 
« cf Armenia: I ſhall go thither ſoon, and ſhall then puniſh 
«© Artabaſus for his treachery.” 

Craſſus was ſo full of his Arab, and ſo. blinded by his 
artful ſuggeſtions, that he had continued to follow him with- 
oat the leaſt diſtruſt, notwithſtanding all the advice that was 
given him, till he had brought him a great way into the ſandy 
deſart we have mentioned. The traitor then made his eſcape, 
and gave Surena an account of what he had done. 

After a march of ſome days in a deſart of the enemy's coun- 
try, where it was difficult to have any intelligence, the 
ſcouts came in full ſpeed to inform Craſſus, that a very nume- 
rous army of the Parthians advanced with great order and 
boldneſs to attack him immediately, That news threw the 


whole camp into great trouble and conſternation. Craſſus 
| ln. was 
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was more affected with jit than the reſt. He made all poſſible 
haſte to draw up his army in battle. At firſt, following the 
advice of Caſſius, he extended his infantry as far as he could, 
that it might take 2 the more ground, and make it difficult 
for the enemy to ſurround him; he poſted all his cavalry 
upon the wings. But afterwards he changed his opinion, and 
drawing up his foot in cloſe order, he made them form a 
large hollow ſquare, facing on all fides, of which each flank 
— twelve * cohorts in front. Every cohort had a company 
of horſe near it, in order that each part, being equally ſuſ- 
tained by the cavalry, the whole body might charge with 
greater ſecurity and boldneſs. He gave one of the wings to 
Caſſius, the other to his young ſon Craſſus, and poſted him- 
ſelf in the center. 3 | 

They advanced in this order to the banks of a brook 
which had not much water, but was however. exceedingly 
grateful to the ſoldiers, from the exceeding drought and ex- 
ceſſive heat. . TED | 

Moſt of the officers were of opinion, that it was proper to 
encamp in this place, to give the troops time to recover the 
extraordinary fatigues they had undergone in a long and. 
painful march, and to reſt there during the night; that in the 
mean time, all poſſible endeavours ſhould be uſed to get in- 
telligence of the enemy, and that when their number and 
diſpoſition were known, they might. attack them the next 
day, But Craſſus ſuffering himſelf to be carried away by 
the ardour of his ſon, and of the horſe under his command, 
who preſſed him to lead them againſt the enemy, gave orders, 
that all who had occafion for refreſhment ſhould eat under 
arms in their ranks; and ſcarce allowing them time for that 
purpoſe, he commanded them to march, and led them on, 
not ſlowly, and halting ſometimes, but -with rapidity, and 
as faſt as they could move, till they came in view of the 
enemy. Contrary. to their expectation, they did not appear 
either ſo numerous or ſo terrible, as they had been repre- 
ſented, which was a ſtratagem of Surena's. He had con- 
cealed the greateſt-part of his battalions behind the advanced 
troops, and to prevent their being perceived by the bright- 
neſs of their arms, he had given them orders to cover them- 


ſelves with their veſts or with ſkins. | 
When they approached, and were ready to charge, the 
Parthian general had no ſooner given the ſignal of battle, 
than the whole field reſounded with dreadful cries, - and the 
| = "X28 * moſt 
* The Roman cobort vas a bidy bundred men; and differed very little 
from what is now called a battalion. 
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moſt frightful noiſe. For the Parthians did not excite their 
troops to battle wich horns or trumpets, but made uſe of a 
great number of hollow inſtruments, covered with leather, 
and having bells of braſs round them, which they ſtruck 
violently againſt each other, the noiſe made by theſe inſtru- 
ments was rude and terrible, and ſeemed like the roaring of 
wild beaſts, joined with claps of thunder. Thoſe Barbarians 
had well obſerved, that of all the ſenſes none diſorder the ſoul 
more than the hearing; that it ſtrikes upon, and affects it 
the moſt immediately, and is the moſt ſudden in making it in 
2a manner change its nature. ''o— | _. 

The trouble and diſmay into which this noiſe had caſt the 
Romans, were quite different, when the Parthians, throwing 
off on a ſudden the covering of their arms, appeared all on 

- fire, from the exceeding brightneſs of their helmets, and 
; cuiraſſes, which were of burning ſteel, and glittered like 
ſun- beams, and to which the furniture and armour of their 
horſes added not a little. At their head appeared Surena, 
handſome, well-made, of an advantageous ftature, and of 
a much greater reputation for valour than the effeminacy of 
his mien ſeemed to promiſe. For he painted after the faſhion | 
of the Medes, _ like them, wore his hair curled and 
dreſſed with art; whereas the Parthians ſtill perſevered in 
wearing. theirs after the manner of the Scythians, much neg- 
lected, and ſuch as nature gave them, in order to appear 
More terrible. | | | 75 
At firſt the Barbarians were for charging the Romans with 
their pikes, and endeavoured to penetrate and break the 
front ranks; but having obſerved the depth of the hollow 
ſquare, ſo well cloſed, and even, in which the troops ſtood 
firm and ſupported each other ſucceſsfully, they fell back, 
and retired in a ſeeming confuſion, as if their order of battle 
were broke, But the Romans were much aſtoniſhed to ſee 
their. whole army ſurrounded on all fides. Craſſus immedi- 
ately gave orders for his archers and light-armed foot to | 
charge them; but they could not execute thoſe orders long ; 
for they were reduced by an hail of arrows to retire, and 
cover themſelves by their heavy-armed foot. | 

Thcar diſorder and diſmay began now, upon experiencing 
the rapidity and force of, thoſe arrows, againſt which no 
armour was proof, and which penetrated alike whatever they 
hit. The Parthians dividing, applied themſelves to ſhooti:,g 
at a diſtance, without its being poſſible for them to mils, 
though they had endeavoured it, ſo cloſe were the Romans 
embattled, They did dreadful execution, and made deep 

| wounds, 
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wounds, becauſe drawing their bows to the utmoſt, the 


ſtrings diſcharged their arrows of an extraordinary weight, 
with an impetuoſity and force that nothing could reſiſt. 

The Romans, attacked in this manner on all ſides by the 
enemy, knew not in what manner to act. If they continued 
firm in their ranks, they were wounded mortally, and if they 
quitted them to charge the enemy, they could do them no 
hurt, and ſuffered no leſs than before. The Parthians fled 
before them, and kept a continual diſcharge as they retired ; 
for of all nations in the world they were the moſt expert in 

that exerciſe after the Scythians: an operation in reality very 
wiſely conceived ; for in flying they ſaved their lives, and in 
fighting avoided the infamy of flight. . 

As long as the Romans had hopes, that the Barbarians, 
after having exhauſted all their arrows, would either give 
over the fight, or come to blows with them hand to hand, 
they ſupported their diſtreſs with valour and reſolution ; but 
when they perceived that in the rear of the enemy, there 
were camels laden with arrows, whither thoſe, who had ex- 


hauſted their quivers, wheeled about to repleniſh them, 


Craſſus, loſing almoſt all courage, ſent orders to his ſon to 
endeavour, whatever it coſt him, to join the enemy, before 
he was entirely ſurrounded by them; for they were princ1- 
2 intent againſt him, and were wheeling about to take 
im in the rear. | 

Young Craſſus, therefore at the head of 1300 horſe, 500 
archers, and * eight cohorts armed. with round bucklers, 
wheeled about againſt thoſe who endeavoured to ſurround 
him. The latter, whether they were afraid to ſtand before a 
body of troops that came on with ſo good an afpe&, or rather 
deſigned to draw off young Craſſus, as far as they could 
from his father, immediately faced about and fled. Young * 
Craſſus upon that, crying out as loud as he could, They don't 
ffand us, puſhed on full ſpeed after them. The foot, ani- 
mated by the example of the horſe, piqued themſelves upon 
not ſtaying behind, and followed them at their heels, carried 
on by their eagerneſs, and the joy which the hopes of victory 
gave them. They firmly believed they had conquered, and 
had nothing to do but to purſue, till being at a great diſtance 
from their main body, they diſcovered their error; for thoſe 
who ſeemed to fly, faced about, and being joined by many 

other troops, came on to charge the Romans. | 
Young Craſſus thereupon made his troops halt, in hopes 
that the enemy, upon ſeeing their ſmall number, would not 
Q 6 ts fail 

* They conſiſed of near 6000 men, 
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fail to attack them, and come to cloſe fight. But thoſe 
Barbarians contented themſelves with oppoſing him in front 
with their heavy-armed horſe, and ſent out detachments of 
their light horſe, that wheeling about, and ſurrounding 
them on all ſides without joining them, poured in a perpetual 
flight of arrows upon them. At the ſame time, by. ſtirring 
up the heaps of ſand, they raiſed ſo thick a duſt, that the 
Romans could neither ſee nor ſpeak to one another ; and by 
being pent up in a narrow ſpace, and keeping cloſe order, 
they were a kind of butt for every arrow ſhot at them, and 
died by flow, but cruel deaths. For finding their entrails 
pierced, and not being able to ſupport the pains they ſuffered, 
they rolled themſelves upon the ſands with the arrows in 
their bodies, and expired in that manner in exquiſite tor- 
ments; or endeavouring to tear out by force the bearded 
Points of the arrows, which had penetrated acroſs their 
. veins, and nerves, they only made their wounds the larger, 
and increaſed their pains. - | . 
M oſt of them died in this manner; and thoſe, who were 
ſtill alive, were no longer in any condition to act. For when 
* Craſſus exhorted them to charge the heavy- armed 
orſe, they ſnewed him their hands nailed to their bucklers, 
and their feet pierced through and through, and rivetted to 
the ground; ſo that it was equally impoſſible for them either 
to defend themſelves, or fly. Putting himſelf therefore at 
the head of his horſe, he made a vigorous charge upon that 
heavy- armed body covered with iron, and threw himſelf 
boldly amongſt the ſquadrons, but with great diſadvantage, 
as well in attacking as defending. For his troops, with 
weak and ſhort javelins, ſtruck againſt armour either of ex- 
cellent ſteel, or very hard leather; whereas the Barbarians 
charged the Gauls, who were either naked or lightly armed, 
with good and ſtrong ſpears. Theſe Gauls were troops in 
whom young Craſſus placed the greateſt confidence, and with 
whom he did moſt wonderful exploits. For thoſe troops 
took hold of the ſpears of the Parthians, and cloſing with 
them, ſeized them by the neck, and threw them off their 
horſes upon the ground, where they lay without power to 
ſtir, from the exceeding weight of their arms. Several of 
the Gauls quitting their horſes, crept under thoſe of the 
enemy, and thruſt their ſwords into their bellies. The horſes, 
wild with the pain, leaped and reared, and throwing off their 
riders, trampled them under foot as well as the enemy, and 
fell dead upon both. : | : 
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But what gave the Gauls moſt trouble, was heat and 


thirſt; for they were not accuſtomed to ſupport them. Th 


loſt alſo the greateſt part of their horſes, which running pre- 


cipitately upon that heavy-armed body killed themſelves 
upon their ſpears. They were obliged therefore to retire to 


their infantry, and to carry off young Craſſus, who had re- 
ceived ſeveral dangerous wounds. | | . 
Upon their way they ſaw, at a ſmall diſtance, a riſing 
bank of ſand, to which they retired. They faſtened their 
horſes in the center, and made an encloſure with their buck- 
lers, by way of entrenchment; in hopes that it would aſſiſt 
them conſiderably in defending themſelves againſt the Bar- 
barians; but it happened quite otherwiſe. For in an even 
place, the front covered the rear, and gave it ſome relaxa- 
tion, whereas upon this hill, the inequality of the age 
6 e rear 
moſt, they were all expoſed to the enemy's ſhot. So that, 
unable to avoid the arrows,. which the Barbarians ſhowered 
continually upon them, they were. all equally the marks 


of them, and deplored their unhappy deſtiny, in periſhing 
miſerably, without being able to make uſe of their arms, or 


to give the enemy proofs of their valour, | 
Young Craſſus had two Greeks with him, who had ſettled 
in that country in the city of Carrz. Thoſe two young 
men, touched with compaſſion to ſee him in ſo ſad a condi- 
tion, preſſed him to make off with them, and to retire into 
the city of Iſchnes, which had eſpouſed the party of the 


| Romans, and was not very remote. But he replied, That 


the fear of no death, however cruel, could induce him to abundon 
fo many brave men, who died out of lowe for him. A no- 
ble ſentiment for a young lord! He ordered them to make off 
as faſt as they could, and embracing them, diſmiſſed them 
the ſervice. For himſelf, not being able to made uſe of his 


hand, which was ſhot through with an arrow, he command- 
ed one of his domeſticks to thruſt his ſword through him, 


and preſented his ſide to him. The principal officers killed 
themſelves, and many of thoſe that remained were ſlain, 
fighting with exceeding valour. The Parthians made only 


about five hundred prifoners, and after having cut off 


young Craſſus's -head, marched immediately againſt his 

ather. 1 | | 
The latter, after having ordered his ſon to charge the 

Parthians, and received advice, that they were put to the 


rout, and purſued vigorouſly, had reſumed ſome courage, 
and the more, becauſe thoſe who oppoſed him, ſeemed to 
| 7 | abate 
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abate conſiderably of their ardour; for the greateſt part of 6 
them were gone with the reſt againſt young Craſſus. Where. ” 
fore, drawing his army together, he retired to a ſmall hill. 


in his rear, in hopes that his ſon would ſpeedily return from 


the purſuit. | gan 
Of a great number of officers, ſent ſucceſſively by his . ra 
ſon to inform him of the danger he was in, the greateſt . me 
part had fallen into the hands of the Barbarians, who had . un 
put them to the ſword. Only the laſt, who. had eſcaped fu 
with great difficulty, got to his preſence, and declared to him 
that his ſon was loſt, if he did not ſend him directly a power- of 
ful reinforcement. Upon this news, Craſſus was ſtruck Re 
with ſuch a diverſity of afflicting thoughts, and his reaſon ly 
thereby ſo much diſturbed, that he was no longer capable of thi 
ſeeing or hearing any thing. However, the Dire of ſaving bo 
his ſon and the army, determined him to go to his aid, and he thi 
ordered the troops to march. | co 
The Parthians, who returned from the defeat of young det 
Craſſus, arrived that moment with great cries and ſongs of au 
victory, which from far apprized the unfortunate father of the 
his misfortune. The Barbarians, carrying the head of young thi 
Crafſus upon the end of a ſpear, approached. the Romans, the 
and inſulting them with the meſt ſcornful bravadoes, they tw 
aſked them of what family and relations that young Roman : 
was : For, ſaid they, it is impoſſible that a young man of ſuch da 
extraordinary valour and bravery ſhould be the ſon of fo baſe and | Ing 
cowardly a father as Craſſus. | | | his 
This fight exceedingly diſpirited the Romans, and inſtead | his 
of exciting the height of anger, and the deſire of revenge in gec 
them, froze them with terror and diſmay. Craſſus, however, len 
ſhewed more conſtancy and courage on his diſgrace, than he ne: 
had done before; and running through the ranks, he cried ple 
out, Romans, this mourning regards only me. The for- Tor 
* tune and glory of Rome are ſtill invulnerable and invin- the 
„ cible, whilſt you continue firm and intrepid. If you have wo 
« any compaſſion for a father, who has juſt now loft a fon, ble 
«© whoſe valour you admired, let it appear in your rage and lar 
« reſentment againſt the Barbarians. Deprive them of their eſc 
« tnfolent joy, puniſh their cruelty, and do not ſuffer your- ed, 
4c ſelves to be caſt down by my misfortune. There is a ne- | me 
« ceſſity for experiencing ſome loſs, when we aſpire at great the 
& atchievements. Lucullus did not defeat Tigranes, nor | Fol 
% Scipio, Antiochus, without coſting them ſome blood. It ret: 
« js after the greateſt defeats that Rome has acquired the be 
6 opreateſt victories. It is not by the favour of fortune ſhe has arn 


| « attained 
Li 
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of « attained to ſo high a degree of power, but by her pa- 
e- b tience and fortitude in ſupporting herſelf with vigour 
ill « againſt adverſity,” | -_ 
m TCrraſſus endeavoured by remonſtrances of this kind to re- 
| animate his troops: but when he had given them orders, to 
11s raiſe the cry of battle, he perceived the general diſcourage- 
eſt ment of his army, even in that cry itſelf, which was faint, 
ad unequal, and timorous; whereas that of the enemy was bold, 
ed full, and ſtrenuous. | | 
m | The charge being given in conſequence, the light-horſe 
-r- of the Parthians diſperſed themſelves upon the wings of the 
ck Romans, and taking them in flank, diſtreſſed them extreme- 
on ly with their arrows, whilſt the heavy cavalry attacked 
of them in front, and obliged them to cloſe up in one great 
ng body; except thoſe, who, to avoid the arrows, of which 
he the wounds occaſioned a long and- painful death, had the 
courage to throw themſelves upon the horſe, like men in 
no Wl deſpair. Though they did not do them much hurt, their 
of audacity was attended with this advantage; it occaſioned 
of their dying immediately, by the large and deep wounds 
ng they received. For the Barbarians thruſt their lances thro? 
ns, their bodies with ſuch force and vigour, that they often killed 
le two at once. = 
an After having fought in that manner the remainder of the 
ich | day, upon night's coming on, the Barbarians retired; ſay- 
nds ing, they would grant Craſſus only that night to lament for 
bis ſon, unleſs he ſhould find it more expedient to conſult. 
ad his own ſafety, and prefer going voluntarily to being drag- 
in ged to their king Arſaces. They then encamped in the pre- 
er, ſence of the Roman army, in the firm expectation, that the 
he next day they ſhould meet with little or no difficulty in com- 
ied pleating its defeat. | | 
or- This was a terrible night for the Romans. They had no 
in- thoughts either of interring their dead, or of drefling their 
ave e wounded, of whom the greateſt part died in the moſt horri- 
on, ble torments. Every man was ſolely intent upon his particu- 
nd lar diſtreſs. For they all ſaw plainly, that they could not 


eſcape, whether they waited for day in the camp, or ventur- 
ed, during the night, to throw themſelves into that im- 
wmenſe plain, of which they ſaw no end. Beſides which, in 
tie latter choice, their wounded gave them great trouble, 
For to carry them off, would be very difficult, and extremely 


It retard their flight; and if they were left behind, it was not to 
the be doubted but they would diſcover the departure of the 
has army by their cries and lamentations, 


Though 
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Though they were perfectly ſenſible, that Craſſus. alone 
was the cauſe of all their misfortunes, they however were 
unanimous in deſiring to ſee his face, and to hear his voice, 
But for him, lying upon the ground, in an obſcure corner, 


with his head covered in his cloke, he was to the vulgar, 
ſays Plutarch, a enn example of the inſtability of fortune; 


to wiſe and conſiderate perſons, a ſtill greater of the perni- 


cious effects of temerity and ambition, which had blinded 


him to ſuch a degree, that he could not bear to be leſs at Rome 


than the firſt of ſo many millions of men, and thought him- 
ſelf low and mean, becauſe there were two above him, Cæſar 


and Pompey. | | 
Octavius, one of his lieutenants, and Caſſius approached 
him, and endeayoured to make him riſe, and to conſole and 
encourage him. But ſeeing him entirely depreſſed by the 
weight of his affliction, and deaf to all conſolation and re- 
monſtrance, they aſſembled the principal officers, and held 


a council of war directly; and it being their unanimous opi- 


nion, that it was neceſſary to retire immediately, they de- 
camped without ſound of trumpet. This was done at firſt 
with great ſilence. But ſoon after the fick and wounded, 
who could not follow, perceiving themſelves abandoned, 
filled the camp with tumult and confuſion, cries, ſhrieks, 
and horrible lamentations ; ſo that the troops, who marched 
foremoſt, were ſeized with trouble and terror, imagining the 
enemy were coming on to attack them. By frequently turn- 
ing back, and drawing up in battle, or buſying themſelves 
ho followed them upon the beaſts of 
carriage, and in diſmounting ſuch as were leß ſick, they loſt 
abundance of time. There were only 300 horſe, under the 
command of Ignatius, who did not ſtop, and arrived about mid- 
night at the city of Carræ. Ignatius called to the ſentinels 
upon the walls, and when they anſwered, bade them go to 
Coponius, who commanded in the place, and tell him that 
Craſſus had fought a great battle with the Parthians; and 
without ſaying any more, -or letting them know who he 
was, he . 
Craſſus had laid over the Euphrates, and ſaved his troops by 
that means. But he was very much blamed for having aban- 
doned his general. . 
However, the meſſage he had ſent to Coponius by thoſe 
guards was of great Review, to Craſſus, for that governor, 
wiſely conjecturing from the manner in which the unknown 
erſon had given 55 that intelligence, that it implied ſome 
Ulafter, gave orders immediately for the garriſon to me to 
( 


- 
* 


on with. all poſſible expedition to the bridge , 
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their arms. And when he was informed of the way Craſſus 


had taken, he marched out to meet him, and conducted him 
and his army into the city. The Parthians, though well in- 


formed of his flight, would not purſue him in the dark. But 
the next day early entered the camp, and put all the wound- 


ed, who had been left there, to the number of four thouſand, 
to the ſword; and their cavalry being diſperſed over the 
plain after thoſe who fled, took abundance of them, whom 
they found ſtraggling on all ſides, | 
One of Craſlus's lieutenants, named Vargunteius, having 
ſeparated in the night from the groſs of the army with four 
cohorts, miſſed. his way, and was found the next morning 
upon a ſmall eminence by the Barbarians, who attacked him. 
He defended himſelf with great valour, but was at length 
overpowered by multitudes, and all his ſoldiers killed, ex- 
cept twenty,. who, with ſword in hand, fell on the enemy in 
deſpair, in order to open themſelves a paſſage through them. 


1 The Barbarians were ſo much aſtoniſhed at their bravery, 


that out of admiration of it, they opened, and gave them a 


paſſage. They arrived ſafe at Carræ. | 


At the ſame time Surena received falſe advice, that Craſſus 
had eſcaped with the beſt of his troops, and that thoſe who 
had retired to Carræ, were only a militia, that were not 
worth the trouble of purſuing. Surena, believing the reward 
of his victory loſt, but till uncertain whether it were or not, 
deſired to be better informed, in order to his reſolving either 
to beſiege Carræ, if Craſſus was there, or to purſue him if 
he had quitted it. He therefore diſpatched one of his inter- 
preters, who ſpoke both languages perfectly well, with or- 
ders to approach the walls of Carre, and in the Roman lan- 
guage to deſire to ſpeak with Craſſus himſelf or Caſſius, and 


do ſay, That Surena demanded a conference with them. 


The interpreter having executed his orders, Craſſus accep- 
ted the propoſal with joy. Soon after ſome Arabian ſoldiers 
came from the Barbarians who knew Craſſus and Caſſius by 
ſight, from having ſeen them in the camp before the battle. 


Thoſe ſoldiers approached the place, and ſeeing Caſſius upon 


the walls, they told him, That Surena was inclined to treat 


with them, and permit them to retire, upon condition 


that they would continue in amity with the king his maſter, 
and abandon Meſopotamia to him: that this was more 
advantageous for both parties, than to proceed to the laſt 


extremities. | 


Caſſius came into this, and demanded that the time 


and place for an interview between Surena and Caſſius 


ſhould 


hy, 
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ſhould immediately be fixed. The Arabians aſſured him;. n 
that they would go and do their utmoſt to that effect, and tr 
withdrew. | | a. 
Surena, overjoyed with keeping his prey in a place from. | c: 
whence it could not eſcape, marched thither the next day v 
with his Parthians, who talked at firſt with extreme haughti- le 
neſs, and declared, that if the Romans expected any favour- tt 


able terms from them, they muſt previouſly deliver up tt 
Craſſus and Caſſius bound hand and foot into their hands. 
The Romans, enraged at ſuch exceeding deceit, told Craſſus, : 

that it was neceſſary to renounce all remote and vain hopes . ſe 
of aid from the Armenians, and fly that very night, without 
loſing a moment's time. It was highly important, that not | 

one of the inhabitants of Carrz ſhould know this deſign, till C 


the inſtant of its execution. But Andromachus, one of the = P 
citizens, was informed of it firſt, and by Craſſus himſelf, BW tt 
who confided it to him, and choſe him for his guide, relying WW n: 
very injudiciouſly upon. his fidelity. | bi 
The Parthians in conſequence were not long before they Bl 
were fully apprized of the whole plan, by the means of that or 
traitor, But as it was not their cuſtom to engage in the Wl ar 


night, the impoſtor, to prevent Craſſus from getting ſo much 
ground as might make it impoſſible for the Parthians to come 
up with him, led the Romans ſometimes by one way, ſome- 
times by another, and at length brought them into deep marſhy 
rounds, and places abounding with great ditches, where 
it, was very difficult to march, and neceſſary to make a 
great many turnings and windings to extricate themſelves out 
of that labyrinth. | = 
There were ſome who, ſuſpecting that it was with no good 
deſign Andromachus made them go backwards and forwards 
in that manner, refuſed at laſt to follow him; and Caſſius it 
himſelf returned towards Carræ. By haſty marches he eica- 
ped into Syria with five hundred horſe. Moſt of the reſt, 
who had truſty guides, gained the paſs of the mountains i 
called Sinnachi, and werein a place of ſafety before the break Bf 
of day. The latter might be about 5000 men, under the 
command of Ocavius. Th, I 
As for Craſſus, the day overtook him, ſtill embarraſſed Þ 
by the contrivance of the perfidious Andromachus in thoſe iſ 
marſhy and difficult places. He had with him four cohorts 
of foot armed with round bucklers, a few horſe, and five 
lictors who carried the faſces before him. He at length 
came into the main road, after abundance of trouble and 


difficulty, when the enemy were almoſt upon him, and he had 
| | LL. 
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them. Octavius therefore ſaw 
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no more than twelve ſtadia to make, before he joined the 


troops under Octavius. All he could do, was to gain as ſoon 


as poſſible another ſummit of thoſe mountains, leſs impracti- 
cable to the horſe, and in conſequence not ſo ſecure. This 
was under that of the Sinnachi, to which it was joined by a 
long chain of mountains, that filled up all the ſpace between 
| lainly . the danger that 
threatened Craſſus, and deſcended firſt 8 from thoſe 


eminences, with a ſmall number of ſoldiers, to his aid. But 


he was ſoon followed by the reſt, who, reproaching them- 
ſelves for their cowardice, flew to his aſſiſtance. Upon 


their arrival they charged the Barbarians ſo rudely, that they 


obliged them to abandon the hill. After · that they placed 
Craſſus in the midſt of them, and forming a kind of ram- 


part for him with their bucklers, they declared fiercely, 


that not an arrow of the enemy ſhould approach their ge- 
neral's body, till they were all dead round him, fighting in 
his defence. | | 


Surena, ſeeing that the Parthians, already repulſed, went 
on with leſsgvigour to the attack, and if the night came on, 


and the Romans ſhould make the mountains, that it would be 
impoſſible for him to take them, he had again recourſe to 
ſtratagem to amuſe Craſſus. He gave ſecret orders, that 


” ſome priſoners ſhould be ſet at liberty, after having poſted a 


number of his ſoldiers around them, who ſeeming in -dif- 


courſe together, ſaid, as the general report of the army, 


that the king was much averſe to the continuing war with 
the Romans; that, on the contrary, his deſign was to culti- 
vate their amity, and to give them proofs of his favourable 


inclinations, by treating Craſſus with great hamanity. And 


that the effects might agree with their expreſſions, as ſoon as 
the priſoners were releaſed, the Barbarians retired from the 


1 | fight, and Surena, advancing peaceably, with his principal 


oiticers towards the hill, with his bow unſtrung, and arms 


extended, invited Craſſus to come down and treat of an ac- 
= commodation. He ſaid with a loud voice, that, contrary to 
the king his maſter's will, and through the neceſſity of a juſt . 


defence, he had made them experience the force and power 
of the Parthian arms; and that at preſent he was diſpoſed to 


treat them with mildneſs and favour, by granting them 


liberty to retire with entire ſecurity on his part. We have 


obſerved on more than one occaſion, that the peculiar cha- 


racteriſtick of theſe Barbarians was to promote the ſucceſs 


of their deſigns by fraud and treachery, and to make no 


3 | ſcruple 
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| to | 

ſcruple of breaking through their engagemients upon' ſuch nun 
occaſions, | wm Tn 8 
The troops of Craſſus lent a willing ear to this diſeourſe of pri: 


Surena's, and expreſſed exceeding joy at it: but Craſſus, 
who had experienced nothing but deceit and perfidy from the 
Barbarians, and to whom ſo ſudden a change was very ſuf- 
picious, did not eaſily give into it, and deliberated with his 
friends. The foldiers began to call out to him, and to urge 
him to accept the interview. From thence they proceed- 
ed to outrage and reproaches; and went ſo far as to accuſe 
him of cowardice; charging him with expoſing them to be 
ſlaughtered by enemies, with whom he had not ſo much as 
the courage to ſpeak, when they appeared unarmed be- 
fore him. | 

_ Craſſus at firſt had recourſe to entreaties, and remonſtrat- 
ed to them, that by maintaining their ground, for the reſt 
of the day, upon the eminences and difficult places, where 
they then were, they might eaſily ſave, themſelves when 


night came on: he even ſhewed them the way, and exhorted 4 
them not to fruſtrate ſuch hopes of their approaching ſafety, gol 
But ſeeing they grew outrageous, that they were ready to mic 
mutiny, and by ſtriking their ſwords upon their ſhields, even ſtril 
menaced him ; apprehending that commotion, he began to was 
deſcend, and turning about, he only ſaid theſe few words: hor 
% Octavius, and you Petronius, with all the officers and war 
4 captains here preſent, you ſee the neceſſity I am under 2nc 
« of taking a ftep I would willingly avoid, and are wit- ! by 
6 neſſes of the indionities and violence I ſuffer. But I beg ga 
4 you, when you have retired in ſafety, that you will tell alte 
« all the world, for the honour of Rome our common mo- Kill. 
* ther, that Craſſus periſhed, deceived by the enemy, and anc 
* not abandoned by his citizens.” Octavius and Petronius f 
could not reſolve to lethim go alone, but went down the hill tro 
with him, when Craſſus diſmiſſed his lictors, who would cui. 
have followed him. 715 ged. 
The firſt perſons the Barbarians ſent to him were two [WW chi. 
Greeks, who diſmounting from their horſes, ſaluted him with | wn f 
1 


| ere reſpect, and told him in the Greek tongue, that he 
ad only to ſend ſome of his attendants and Surena would 
ſatisfy him, that himſelf, and thoſe with him, came with- tha 
out arms, and with all the fidelity and good intentions 
poſlible. Craſſus replied, that had he ſet the leaſt value 
upon his life, he ſhould not have come to have put him- 
{elf into their hands; and ſent two brothers, name — 


ü ER EEOC 
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to know only upon what foot they ſhould treat, and in what 


nm © fs >: 5: 4 7 
Surena cauſed thoſe two brothers to be ſeized and kept 
priſoners, and advancing on horſeback, followed by the 
principal officers of his army, as ſoon as he perceived Craſſus, 
What do IT fee! ſaid he, What! the general of the Romans 
on foot, and we on ef Let an horſe be brought imme- 
diately, He imagined that Craſſus appeared in that manner 
before him out of reſpect. Craſſus replied, That there was 
ub reaſon to be ſurprized that they came to an interview, each 
after the cuſtom of his own country. Very good, returned 
Surena, from henceforth let there be a treaty of peace between, © 
king Orodes and the Romans: but we muſt go to prepare and 
gn the articles of it upon the banks of the Euphrates. For you 
Romans, added he, do not always remember your conventions. 
At the ſame time he held out his hand to him. Craſſus 
would have ſent for 'an horſe; but Surena told him, there 


was no occaſion for. it, and that the king made him a preſent 


of that. 1 

A horſe was immediately preſented to him, which had a 
golden bit; and the king's officers, taking him round the 
middle, ſet him upon it, ſurrounded him, and began to 
ſtrike the horſe to make him go forwards faſt. Octavius 
was the firſt, who, offended at ſuch behaviour, took the 
horſe by the bridle. Petronius ſeconded- him, and after- 


; | wards all the reſt of his attendants, who came round him, 


and endeavoured to ſtop the horſe, and to make thoſe retire 
by force, who preſſed Craſſus forwards. At firſt they puſhed 
againſt each other with great tumult and diſorder, and 
afterwards came to blows. Octavius, drawing his ſword, 
killed a groom of thoſe Barbarians, At the ſame, time 
another of them gave Octavius a great wound with his 
ſword behind, which laid him lead upon the ſpot. Pe- 
tronius, who had no ſhield, received a ftroke upon his 
cuiraſs, and leaped from his horſe without being wound- 
ed. Craſſus at the ſame moment was killed by a Par- 
thian. Of thoſe that were preſent, ſome were killed fight- 
ing around Craſſus, and others retired in good time to the 
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The Parthians ſoon followed them thither, and told them, 
that Craſſus had ſuffered the puniſhment due to his treachery ; 
but for them, that Surena let them know they had only to 

| come 


\-* Amongſt the Romans the conſul always marched on foot, at the bead of 
#3rfaniry, p | RO 
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come down with confidence, and gave them his word that IM by 
they ſhould ſuffer no ill treatment. Upon this promiſe 11 
ſome went down, and put themſelves into the hands of the R ä 
enemy; others took the advantage of the night, and diſ- 1 
perſed on all ſides. But of the latter very few eſcaped ; all th 
the reſt were purſued the next day by the Arabians, who _ 


came up with them and put them to the ſword. | 

The lots of this battle was the moſt terrible blow the Ro- 
mans had received from the battle of Cannæ. They had 
20, ooo men killed in it, and 10, ooo taken priſoners. The 
reſt made their eſcape by different ways into Armenia, Cilicia, 
and Syria; and out of theſe wrecks another army was after · 
wards formed in Syria, of which Caſſius took upon him the 
command, and with it prevented that country from falling 
into the hands of the victor, 3 | 

This defeat ought in one ſenſe to have been more affecting 
to them than that of the battle of Cannæ, becauſe they had 
leſs reaſon to expect it. When Hannibal was victorious at 
Cannz, Rome was in a ſtate of humiliation. She had already 
loſt many battles, and had no thought but of defending 
herſelf, and repulfing the enemy. At this time Rome wa 
triumphant, reſpected, and formidable to all nations: ſhe 
was miſtreſs of the moſt potent kingdoms of Europe, Aſia, 
and Africa, lately victorious over one of the moſt powerful 
enemies ſhe ever had; yet in the moſt exalted height of her 
greatneſs, ſhe ſaw her glory ſuddenly fall to the ground, in 
an attack upon a people, formed out of the aſſemblage of 
the eaftern nations, whoſe valour ſhe deſpiſed, and whom ſhe 
reckoned already amongſt her conqueſts, So complete 


a victory ſhewed thoſe haughty conquerors of the world v 
a rival remote people, capable of making head againſt, Arn 
and diſpating the empire of the univerſe with them; and baſu 
not only . ſetting bounds to their ambitious projects, Pi 
but of making them apprehend for their own. aaley It that 
ſhewed that the Romans might be overthrown in a pitch- tion 
ed battle, and fighting with all their forces; that that Pace 
power, which till then, like the inundation of a mighty allia 


ſea, had overflowed all the countries in its way, might at 
length receive bounds, and be reſtrained for the future with- 
In them. Eo | 3 ? 
The check received by Craſſus from the Parthians was 
a blot on the Roman name, which the victories gained 
ſome time after by Ventidius were not capable of effacing. 
The ſtandards of the vanquiſhed legions were always _ 
- "OP 
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by them as fights. The * priſoners taken in that fatal day 
were kept there in captivity, and the Romans, citizens or 
allies, contracted ignominious m— to the ſhame of 
Rome, as Horace emphatically deſcribes it, and grew old 


in tranquillity, * the lands, and under the ſtandard of 
the Barbarians. It was not till thirty years after, in the 
reign of Auguſtus, that the king of the Parthians, without 
being compelled to it by arms, conſented to reſtore their 


ſtandards and priſoners to the Romans; which was looked 
upon by Auguſtus, and the whole empire, as a moſt glori- 


ous triumph; ſo much were the Romans humbled by the 


remembrance of that defeat, and ſo much did they believe it 


incumbent on them to efface it, if poſſible, to the leaſt trace! 
For themſelves they never could forget it, Cæſar was upon 


the point of ſetting out againſt the Parthians to avenge the 


affront Rome had received from them, when he was killed. 
Anthony formed the ſame deſign, which turned to his diſ- 


grace. The Romans, from that time, always regarded 
the war with the Parthians as the moſt important of their. 
wars. It was the object of the application of their moſt war- 
like emperors, Trajan, Septimus, Severus, &c. The ſur- 


name of Partbicus was the title of which they were fondeſt, 
and moſt ſenſibly flattered their ambition. If the Romans 


ſometimes paſſed the Euphrates to extend their conqueſts be- 


yond it, the Parthians in their turn did the ſame, to carry 
their arms and devaſtation into Syria, and even into Pale- 
ſtine. In a word, the Romans could never ſubje&t the Par- 


thians to their yoke, and that nation was like a wall of braſs, 


which with impregnable force reſiſted the moſt violent attacks 


-of their power. 


When the battle of Carrz was fought, Orodes was in 
Armenia, where he had lately concluded a peace with Arta- 
baſus. The latter, upon the return of the expreſſes he had 


ſent to Craſſus, perceiving, by the falſe meaſures he took, 
rhat the Romans were infallibly loſt, treated an accommoda- 


tion with Orodes, and by giving one of his daughters to 
Pacorus, the ſon of the Parthian king, he cemented by that 


alliance the treaty he had lately made. Whilſt they were 


celebrating 


* Mileſne Craſſi conjuge barbara 
Turpis maritus vixit? Et hoſtium 
8 (Proh Curia. inverfique mores !) 
| Conſenuit ſocetorum in armis 
© Sub rego Medo, Marſus & Appulus, 
Anciliorum, nominis, & toge 
Oblitus, æternæque Veſtæ, 
Incolumi Jove, & urbe Roma? 
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celebrating the nuptials, the head and hand of Craſſus werd 
brought to them, which Surena had cauſed to be cut off, 
and ſent the king as a proof of his victory. Their joy 
was exceedingly augmented by that fight, and it was ſaid that 
orders were given to pour molten gold into the mouth of that 
> Head, to reproach the inſatiable thirſt which Craſſus always 
had for that metal. 

Surena did not long enjoy the pleaſure of his victory. 
His maſter, jealous of his glory, and of the credit it gave 


— 


—— 


— 
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ji him, cauſed him to be put to death ſoon after. There are 
Till princes, near whom too ſhining qualities are dangerous, who 4 
| take umbrage at the virtues they are forced to admire, and t 
cannot bear to be ſerved by ſuperior talents, capable of 1 
ce.eͤlipſing their own. Orodes was of this character. He “per- v 

; ceived, as Tacitus obſerves of Tiberius, that with all his y 
3 he could not ſufficiently repay the ſervice his general c 

ad lately done him. Now, when a benefit is above all re- 0 

turn, ingratitude and hatred take place, inſtead of acknow- e: 

ledgment and affection. | n 

- Surena was a general of extrordinary merit. He was of con- a 

ſummate ability at thirty years of age, and ſurpaſſed all men (C 

1 of his times in valour. He was, beſides that, perfectly well w 
1 made, and of «the moſt advantageous ſtature. For riches, de 
ll credit, and authority, he had alſo more than any man, and ca 
160 was, undoubtedly, the greateſt ſubject the king of Parthia it 
Mel had. His birth gave him the privilege of putting the crown 0 
1198 upon the king's head at his coronation, and that right had to 
10 appertained to his family from the re- eſtabliſnment of the em- m. 
pire. When he travelled, he had always 1000 camels to Pa 
carry his baggage, 200 chariots for his wives and concu- fie 

Will! bines, and for his guard, 1000 horſe completely armed, fre 
Wl beſides a great number of light-armed troops, and dome- to 
3 ſticks, which in all did not amount to leſs thah 10,000 du 
* | men. , ; F | =_ the 
Wl! The Parthians expecting, after. the defeat of the Roman {el 
1 army, to find Syria without defence, marched to conquer it. Ca 
But Caſſius, who had formed an army out of the ruins of an 

| the other, received them with ſo much vigour, that they to. 

| were obliged to repaſs the Euphrates ſhamefully, without the 

| effecting any thing, | 4 of: 

| - 'The | \ 

* Deſtrui per hzc fortunam | exſolyi poſſe; ubi multum ante- | \ 


ſuam Cæſar, imparemque tanto | venere, pro gratia odium redditur, | 
merito rebatur, Nam beneficia | Tacit, Annal. J. iv. c. 18. ; 
eo uſque læta ſunt dum videntur f 


ante. 
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The next (4) year the conſals, M. Calpurnius Bibulus 


and M. Tullius Cicero, were aſſigned the provinces of Syria 
and Cilicia, Cicero repaired immediately to the latter, 


which had been allotted him; but Bibulus amuſing him- 


ſelf at Rome, Caſſius continued to command in Syria. And 
that was much to the advantage of the Romans; for the 
affairs of that country required a man of a quite different 
capacity to Bibulus. Pacorus, ſon of Orodes king of the 
Parthians, had paſſed the Euphrates in the beginning of the 
ſpring, at the head of a numerous army, and had entered 


Syria, He was too young to command alone, and was 


therefore accompanied by Orſaces, an old general, who diſ- 
poſed of every thing. He marched directly to Antioch, 
which he beſieged. Caſſius had ſhut himſelf up in that place 
with all his troops. Cicero, who had received advice of his 
condition in his province, by the means of Antiochus king 
of Comagena, aſſembled all his forces, and marched to the 
eaſtern frontier of his province, which bordered upon Arme- 
nia, to oppoſe an invaſion on that ſide, ſhould the Armenians 
attempt it, and at the ſame time to be at hand to ſupport 


Caſſius in caſe of need. He ſent another body of troops to- 


wards the mountain Amanus, with the ſame view. That 
detachment fell in with a great detachment of the Parthian 
cavalry, which had entered Cilicia, and entirely defeated 
it, ſo that not a ſingle man eſcaped. 4 
The news of this defeat, and that of Cicero's approach 
to Antioch, extremely encouraged Caſſius and his troops to 
make a good defence, and ſo much abated the ardour of the 
Parthians, that deſpairing to carry the place, they raiſed the 
ſiege, and went to form that of Antigonia, which was not far 
from thence. But they were ſo little ſkilled in attacking 
towns, that they miſcarried again before this, and were re- 


duced to retire. That was no wonder; the Parthians made 


their prineipal force conſiſt in cavalry, and applied them- 


ſelves moſt to field- battle, which ſuited their genius beſt. 


Caihus, who was apprized of the rout they would take, laid 
an ambuſcade for them, which they did not fail to fall in- 
to. He defeated them entirely, and killed a great number of 
them, amongſt whom was their general Orſaces. The remains 
of their army repaſſed the Euphrates, | 

When Cicero ſaw the Parthians removed, and Antioch 


out of danger, he turned his arms againſt the inhabitants of 
R pr 


Vos Th | 


mount 


(k) A. M. 3953. Ant. J. . 51. Cic. ad Famil. I. ii. Epiſt. K 
19. 17. ili. 2. xii. 19, XV. 1-4. Ad Attic, 1, v. 18, 20, 21. 
T1, T, 8. vii. 2. : Wy | 
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mount Amanus, who. being ſituate between Syria and Cilicia, 
were independent of, and at war with both thoſe provinces, 
They made continual incurſions into them, and gave them 
great trouble. «Cicero entirely ſubjected thoſe mountaineers, 


and took and demoliſhed all their caſtles and forts. He f 
afterwards marched againſt another barbarous nation, a 
kind. of ſavages, who called themſelves 419 free Cilicians, ( 
and pretended-$0.have never been ſubjected to the empire of « 
any of che kings, who had been maſters of the countries ] 
round about. He took all their cities, and made ſuch diſ- f 
_ poſitions in the country, as very much pleaſed all their neigh- 1 
bours, whom they perpetually haraſfed. P 
It is Cicero himſelf, who relates theſe circumſtances in 8 
ſeveral of his letters. There are two among the reſt, which ſe 
may be looked upon as perfect models of the manner in ar 
which a general, or commander, ought to give a prince, or Pe 
his miniſtry, an account of a military expedition; with ar 
ſuch ſimplicity, perſpicuity, and preciſion, in which the 111 
proper character of writings and relations of this kind con- | 
-fiſts, are they expreſſed. The firſt is addreſſed to the ſenate m: 
and people of Rome, and to the principal magiſtrates; it at 
' 3s the ſecond of his fifteenth book of familiar epiſtles ; the of 
other is wrote particularly to Cato. This laſt is a maſter- or 
piece, wherein Cicero, who paſſionately deſired the honour of for 
a triumph for his military expeditions, employs all the art ma 
and addreſs of eloquence to engage that grave fenator in his : 
Favour. Plutarch tells us (n, that . return to Rome, pre 
the ſenate offered him a triumph, and he refuſed it, upon paſ: 
account of the civil war then ready to break out between toge 
Cæſar and Pompey ; not believing that it became him te ſtrat 
eelebrate a ſolemnity which breathed nothing but joy, at a und 
time when the ſtate was upon the point of falling into the the 
greateſt calamities. His refuſal to triumph in the midſt of the tell: 
apptehenſiont and diſorders of a bloody civil war, argues in fign: 
5 — a great love for the publick good and his country, and to m 
does him much more honour than a triumph itſelf could into 
have done. 8 5 W 
During the civil war'between Pompey and Cæſar, and thoſe intim 
that followed, the Parthians, declaring ſome times for one, bim 
and ſome times for the other party, made ſeveral irruptions Mat le 


into Syria and Paleſtine. But thoſe are events which par- 
ticularly relate to. the Roman or Jewiſh hiſtories, and there- 
fore do not enter into my plan. | 5 

| J ſhal 


%] Eleuth.rtCilices, (u) Plut. in Cic. p. 879. 
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1 ſhall conclude this abridgment of that of the. Parthians, 
with the deaths of Pacorus and Orodes his father. Ven- 
tidius, who commanded the Roman armies, under the 
authority of Antony the triumvir, did not a little con- 
tribute to the re-eſtabliſhing the honour of the nation. He 
was a ſoldier of fortune, who, from the loweſt condition 
of (n) life, had raiſed himfelf by his merit to the higheſt 
dignities of the republick. In the war againſt the allies of 
Rome, who attempted to extort the freedom of the city by 
force, he was taken an infant, with his mother, in Aſcu- 
lum, the capital of the Picenians, by Strabo, the father of 
Pompey the Great, and Ted in triumph before that general. 
Supported by the credit of C. Czfar, under whom he had 
ſerved in Gaul, and paſſed through all the degrees of the 
army, he became prætor and conſul He was the only 
perſon that triumphed for his exploits againſt the Parthians, 
and obtained that honour, after having been led in a triumph 
limſelf. | ; | | | 
J have ſaid, that Ventidius contributed very much to 
make the Romans amends for the affront they had r.ceived 
at the battle of Carræ. He had begun to revenge the defeat 
of Craſſus and his army, by two ſucceſſive victories gained 
over thoſe terrible enemies. A third, fill greater than the 
former, compleated the work, and was obtained in this 
manner, | | | 

That (oe) general, apprehending the Parthians, whoſe 
preparations were much advanced, would prevent him, and 
paſs the Euphrates before he had time to draw all his troops 
together out of, their different quarters, had recourſe to this- 
ſtratagem. There was a petty eaſtern prince in his camp, 
under the name of an ally, whom he knew to be entirely in 
the intereſts of the Parthians, and that he held ſecret in- 
telligence with them, and gave them advice of all the de- 
ſigns of the Romans, which he could diſcover. Hs reſolved 
to make this man's treachery the means to draw the Parthians - 
into a ſnare he had laid for them. | | 
With that view he had contracted a more than ordinary 
intimacy with this traitor. He converſed frequently with 
him upon the operations of the campaign. Affecting 
at length -to open himſelf to him with great confidence, 


(n) Vell. Paterc. 1. it, 0.65. ; Valer. Max, 1. vi. C. 9. Aul. Sell. A 
XV. c. 4. (9) A. M. 3965. Antiq. J. C. 39. Joſeph. Antig. ; 


xiv. b. 24, Plut. in Anton. p. 931. Appian, in Parth. p. 116. Dien. 
Pal. 1, Xlis. p. 403, 404. Juſtin, I. xlii. c. 4. "8 


eee, n 


he obſerved, that he was much afraid, from advices he 
had received, that the Parthians did not deſign to paſs the 
Euphrates at Zeugma, as uſual, but a great, way lower. 
For, ſaid he, if they paſs at Zeygma, the country on this 
fide is ſo mountainous, that the cavalry, in which the whole 
force of their army. conſiſts, can do us no great hurt. But 


if they paſs below, there-are nothing but plains, where they 


have all manner of advantages againſt us, and it will be 
impoſſible for us to make head againſt them. As ſoon as 
he had imparted this ſecret to him, the ſpy did not fail, as 
Ventidius had rightly foreſeen, to communicate it to the 
Parthians, with le, 4k it had all the effect he could deſire. 
Pacorus, inſtead of going to Zeugma,. immediately took 
the other rout, loit abundance of time-in. the -great compa; 
he was obliged to take, and in the preparations neceſſfary 
for paſling the river there. Ventidius got forty days by 
this means, which he emplo ed in making Silon of 
Judæa join him, with the legions quartered on the other 
ſide of the mount Taurus, and found himſelf in a condition 
to give the Parthians a good reception when they entered 
—_— . © 

fy they ſaw that they had not been attacked either in 
paſſing the river, or afterwards, they attributed that inactivity 
to terror and cowardice, and marched, directly to charge the 
enemy in their camp, though fituated very advantageouſly 
upon an eminence, not doubting but they ſhould ſoon make 
themſelves maſters of it, and that. without. much reſiſtance, 
They were miſtaken. The Romans quitted their, camp, 


fell on them ? with impetuoſity, and puſhed them with the 


utmoſt vigour upon the declivity; and as they had the 


advantage of the ground, and their light-armed troops | 
poured ſhowers of darts upon the Parthians, they - ſoon put || 


them into diſorder, notwithſtanding the vigorous reſiſtance 


they made at firſt, The ſlaughter was very great. Pacorus | 
was killed in the battle, and his death was followed imme. 
diately with the flight of his whole army. The vanquiſhed 
made haſte to regain the bridge, in order to return into] 
their own country: but the Romans prevented them, and] 
cut the greateſt part of them in pieces. Some few eſca- 

ing by flight, retired to Antiochus king of Comagena.“ 
Hiftory obſerves, that this celebrated battle, which 4 
well revenged the defeat of Craſſus, was fought exacthy 
on the ſame day with the battle of Carræ fourteen yea 
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Orodes we fo ſtruck with, the loſs of this battle, and 
the death of his ſon, that he was almoſt out of his ſenſes. 
For ſeveral days he neither opened his mouth, nor took any 
nouriſhment. - When the exceſs of his grief was a little 
abated, and would permit him to ſpeak, nothing was heard 
from him but the name of Pacorus. He imagined that he 
ſaw him, and called to him; he ſeemed to diſcourſe with him, 
and as if he were living to ſpeak to him, and hear him ſpeak. 
At other times he remembered that he was dead, and ſhed a. 
torrent of tears.. 3 | & | 

Never was grief more fuſt, This was the moſt fatal. 
blow for the Parthian monarchy it had ever received; nor 
was the loſs of the prince lefs than that of the army itſelf. 
For he was the moſt excellent perſon the houſe of the Arſa- 
cides had ever produced, for juſtice, clemency, valour,. 
and all the qualities which conſtitute the truly great prince. 
He had made himſelf ſo much beloved in Syria, during 
the little time he reſided there, that never did the 
people expreſs. more affection for any of their native ſove- 
reigns, than for the perſon: of this foreign prince. 3 

When Orodes had a little recovered the dejeftion, into 
which the death of his dear fon Pacorus had thrown him, 
he found himſelf extremely embarraſſed about the, choice of 
his ſucceſſor out of his other children. He had thirty by 
different women, each of whom ſolicited him in favour of 
her own, and made uſe of all the aſcendency ſhe had over a 
ſpirit impaired by age and affliction. At laſt he deter- 
mined however to follow the order of birth, and nominated 
ParaaTxs, the eldeſt and moſt vicious of them all. (p) Hs 
had ſcarce taken poſſeſſion of the throne, when he cauſed 
all his brothers, whom his father had by the daughter of 
Antiochus Euſebes, king of Syria, to..be murdered, and 
that only becauſe their mother was of a better family. 
than his, and they had more merit than himſelf. The 
father, who was ſtill alive, not being able to avoid pro- 
feſſing extreme diſpleaſure upon. that occaſion, that un- 
natural ſon ordered him alſo to be put to death. He 
treated the reſt of his brothers in the ſame manner, and 

RR) | 

3 (2) A. M. 3967. Ant. J. C. 37. by 

* Orodes, repente filii morte & | lor vocem laxaverat, nihil aliud 
exercitus clade audita, ex dolore | quam Pacorum vocabat. Pacorus 
in furorem vertitur. Multis diebus illi videri, Pacorus audiri vide- 
non alloqui quenquam, non cibum | batur: cum illo loqui, cum . ills 
ſumere, non vocem mittere, ita | conſiſtere. Interdum quaſi amiſ- 
ut etiam mutus factus videretur.. | ſum flebiliter dolebat. Juſtin. 


Polt multos deinde dies, ubi do- 
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did not ſpare his own ſon, from the apprehenſion that 
the people would ſet him upon the throne in his ſtead. It 
was this prinee, ſo cruel in regard to all his own family, 
that treated Hyrcanus, king of the Jews, with peculiar 
favour and clemency. 4 
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_ Abridgment of the biftory of the kings of Cappadocia, from the 


foundation of that kingdom to the time when it became a pro- 
 wince of the Roman empire. 5 


| 1 Have ſpoke in ſeveral parts of this hiſtory of the kings 


of Cappadocia, according as I had occaſion, but with- 
out mentioning either their beginning or ſucceſſion. I 
ſhall here unite in one point of view all that relates to that 
kingdom. ̃ „ | | 

Cappadocia is a great country (7 Jof Afia Minor, The 
Perſians, under whom it was at firſt, had divided it into 
two parts, and eſtabliſhed two ſatrapies or governments 
in it. The Macedonians, into whoſe poſſeſſion it fell, 
ſuffered thoſe two governments to be changed into kingdoms, 
The one extended towards mount Taurus, and was pro- 
perly called Cappadocia, or Cappadocia Major, the other 
towards Pontus, and was called Cappadocia Pontica, or 
Cappadocia Minor; they were at length united into one 
kingdom. 1 „ 99 3 

Strabo ſays, that Ariarathes was the firſt king of Cappa- 
docia, but does not mention at what time he began to reign. 
6750 It is probable, that it was about the time Philip, father 
0 


Alexander the Great, began to reign in Macedonia, and : 
Ochus in Perfia ; WG that the kingdom of Cappadocia }3 


continued three hundred threeſcore and ſixteen years, before 


it was reduced into a province of the Roman empire under 


Tiberius. 


It was governed at firſt by a long ſucceſſion of kings 
named Ariarathes, then by kings called Ariobarzanes, who |! 
did not exceed the third generation; and at length by the 
to Diodorus Siculus, there 
were many kings of Cappadocia before Ariarathes ; but as 
their - hiſtory is almoſt entirely unknown, I ſhall make no | 


* 


laſt, Archelaus. Accordin 


mention of it in this place. | 


Cr) ARIAAATRHES I. He reigned jointly with his brother { 


Holophernes, for whom he had a particular affection. 
1 (s) Have- 


50 Strabo. l. xii, p. 533, 534. 
1 | (r) A. M. 3644. Ant. J. C. 360. 


(7) A,M, 3644, Ant.]. C. 36 0, | 1 
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Having joined the Perſians in the expedition againſt 


It | Egypt, he acquired great glory, and returned home laden 
i 5 king Gechz , | | 12 
ar ARIARATRHES II. ſon of the former, (£7) had lived at 
peace in his dominions, during the wars of Alexander the 
„ Great, who, out of impatience to come to blows: with Da- 
BH rius, was unwilling to be delayed for the conqueſt of Cap- 
padocia, and had contented himſelf with ſome inſtances of 
4 ſubmiſſion. N | 8 | Sh 
5 After that prince's death, Cappadocia, in the partition 
made of the provinces of his empire by his- generals, fell. 
to Eumenes. Perdiccas, to put him into poſſeſſion of it, 
gs conducted him thither at the head of a powerful 3 
he Ariarathes on his ſide prepared for a vigorous defence. 
1 had thirty- thouſand foot, and a: numerous cavalry. They 
"at came to a battle. Ariarathes was defeated and taken pri- 
| ſoner. Perdiccas cauſed him, with his principal- officers, 
he to be crucified;. and put Eumenes into poſſeſſion of his do- 
to minions. 3 , y LS 7 887 | 
nts [RY ArtararThes III. Aſter the death of his father eſcaped | 
ell, into Armenia, 5 VG 9 
ns. (u As ſoon as he was apprized of the death of Perdiccas- 
ro- and Eumenes, and the employment the other wars gave 
her Antigonus and Seleucus, he entered Cap ia with 
or troops, lent him by Aradotes king of Armenia. He 
dne defeated Amyntas, general of the Macedonians, drove 


bim out of the country, and re-aſcended the throne of his 
: anceſtors. MI 3 | | | 
(x) Arrannes his eldeſt ſon: ſucceeded him. He entered 
into an alliance with Antiochus Theos king of Syria, and” 
married his eldeſt ſon to Stratonice, the daughter of the ſame- 
Antiochus. He had ſo great an affection for this ſon, that 
he made him his colleague in the kingdom. 
 ArtaraTHes IV. having reigned alone after the death 
of his father, left his dominions, when he died, to his 
fon of the ſame name with himſelf, who was at that time 
very young. | +; 
(9) ARIARAT HES V. He married Antiochis, daughter 
of Antiochus the Grent, an artificial princeſs, who, finding 
herſelf barren, had recourſe to impoſture. She deceived her 
huſband, and made him believe that ſhe had two ſons, one of 


R 4 | whont-. 
(1) A.M. 3653. Ant. J. C. 351. /.) A. M. 3668. Ant. J. C. 336. 
Plut. in Eumen. p. 548. Dee. XViii. p. 599. tu A. 1. 3689. 


Ant. J. C. 315 (x) A. M. 3720. Ant. J. C. 284. (y) A. M. 
3814. Ant, . Ene of | J 9 
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whom was called Anarathes, and the other Holophernes. 
Her barrenneſs ceaſing ſome time after, ſhe had two daugh- 
ters, and then one ſon, who was named Mithridates. She 
confeſſed the fraud to her huſband, and ſent one of the ſup- 
poſed children to be breught up at Rome, with a ſmall 
train, and the other into Ionia. The true ſon took the 
name of Ariarathes, and was educated after the manner of 
„ 7 4 Hon Loans ho bas nin; 
AxIAA AT RES V. ſupplied his father-in-law, Antiochus 
king of Syria, with troops, in the, war which he undertook 
againſt the Romans. Antiochus having been defeated, 
Ariarathes ſent C2 ambaſſadors to Rome, to aſk the ſenate's 
rdon, for having been [obliged to declare againſt the 
tomans in favour of his father-in-law. This was granted 
him, but not till after he had been condemned to pay, by 
way of expiation of his fault, two hundred: talents, that 1s 
to ſay, two hundred thouſand crowns. The ſenate after- 
wards abated him half that ſum, at the requeſt of Eu- 
menes king of Pefgamus, who had lately married his 
ane, 1 ee e 


* 


riarathes afterwards entered into an alliance with his 


ſon-in-law Ene ee king of Pontus. 
The Romans, who had rendered themſelves arbiters of the 
kings of the Faſt, ſent amhaffadors to tranſact a treaty 
between thoſe three princes: but Pharnaces rejected their 
mediation. However two years after, he was obliged to 
treat with Eumenes and Ariarathes upon conditions ſuffi- 
ciently hard. i . 
The latter had a ſon of his own name, who loved him 

in the moſt tender manner, which occaſioned his being 
ſurnamed Philopator, and for whom he had no leſs affec- 
tion. He deſired to give him the, proofs of it, in reſigning 
the kingdom to him, and placing bim upon the throne 
during his life. The ſon, — had all poſſible affection and 
reſpect for a father that ſo well deſerved both, could not re- 
ſolve to accept an offer ſo advantageous in the yulgar opinion 
ef men, but a mortal wound to ſo good a heart as his; 
and repreſented: to his father, that he ,was, not one of 
thoſe who could conſent to reign daring the life of him 
to whom he owed his being. Such examples of mode- 
ration, generoſity, diſintereſtedneſs, and ſincęre affec- 
tion for a father, are the more extraordinary, and were 
the more admired, as in the times of which we are now 
8 e T 
(2) Liv. I. xxxvii. n. 40. 1. xxxviii. n. 37, &. 39. 

Y He is called ſo by Polybius, and Oropbernes by Dioderus Siculus, 
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relating the hiſtory, inordinate ambition reſpected no- 
thing, and boldly violated the moſt ſacred ties of nature 
and religion. e F064 of ao nid | 
_ARIARATHES VI. ſurnamed Philopator, reigned after 
his father's death, and was an excellent prince. As ſoon{a) 
as he aſcended the throne, he ſent an embaſſy to Rome, to 
renew the alliance his father had contracted with the Ro- 
mans, which he found no difficulty to obtain. He applied 
himſelf very cloſely to the ſtudy of philoſophy, from whence 
Cappadocia, which, till then, had been unknown to the 
Greeks, became the reſidence of many learned men. 
Demetrius, king of Syria, had a ſiſter, whom Ariarathes 
refuſed to eſpouſe, leſt that alliance ſhould give offence to 
the Romans. That refuſal extremely 'prejudiced Demetrius 
againſt the Ring of Cappadocia. i He ſoon found an occaſion 
to be revenged, by ſupplying Holophernes with troops, 
who pretended himſelf the brother of 635) Ariarathes, 
expelled him from the throne, and after that violence reigned 
tyrannically. He put many to death, confiſcated the eſtates 
of the greateſt lords, and even plundered a temple of Jupi- 
ter, whieh had been reverenced by the people from time 


immemorial, and had never ſuffered ſuch a violence before. 


Apprekending a. revolution, wirich his cruelty gave him 
reaſon. te expbct, he depoſited * four hundred talents With 
the inhabitants of Priene, a city of Ionia. Axfarathes 
had taken refuge at Rome, to implore aid of the Romans. 
The uſurper ſent his deputies thither alſo. The ſenate, 
according to the uſual motives of their policy, decreed that 
the kingdom ſhould be divided between the two brothers 

(c) Arlarathes found a more immediate and more effectual 
protector, in the perſon of Attalus king of Pergamas, Who 
ſignalized the beginning of his reign by fe-eſtabliſhing this 
unfortunate prince upon the throne; of his anceſtors. Aria- 


rathes, to revenge himſelf on the uſurper, was for obli- 


ging the inhabitants of Priene to deliver into his hands 
the four hundred talents Holophernes had left with 
them. They oppoſed that demand, with pleading the 
inviolable faith of deponts, which would not admit their 
giving up that ſum to any one whatſoever, during the life 
of the perſon Who had conſided it to their ee 
. ani 4- 
un) A. M. 3842. Ant. J. C. 162. Diod. in Eclog. l. xxxi. p. 86 5. 
( 5) Diod. in Excerpt, p. 33; & 336. (c) A. M. 3845. Ant. J. C. 
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Ariarathes had no regard to ſo juſt a repreſentation, and 
laid waſte their- lands without mercy, notwithſtanding 
which, ſo conſiderable a loſs did not induce them to violate 
the fidelity they thought themſelves obliged to obſerve in 
regard to him, who had confided that depoſit with them. 

_ Holophernes. had (a, retired to Antioch, where he joined 
in a conſpiracy with the inhabitants of that city againſt 
Demetrius his benefator, whoſe place he had-' conceived: 
hopes of ſupplying. The conſpiracy was diſcovered, and 


Holophernes impriſoned. Demetrius would! Kave put him 


to death directly, if he had not judged it more adviſeable 
ve him, in order to make uſe of him afterwards in 


pretenſions he bad upon Cs and the defipir 
g a 


he had formed of dethroning and. deftroying Ariarathes: 
but he was prevented by the plot contrived” againſt him by 
the three kings of Egypt, Pergamus, and Cappadbvcia,” who 
ſet Alexander Bala upon the throne in his ſtead, '' 
Ariarathes aided the Romans againſt Ariſtonicus; who 
te. had poſſeſſed himſelf of the Ringo. of Pergamus, 
and periſhed in that war. i DTC 47 OM 
Hie left fix children, whom he had by Laodice. The 
Romans, in gratitude for the father's ſervices, added 
Lycaonia _ Cilicia to their — o_ — Laodie; who 
was regent during the minority of ix princes, appre- 
he che lofi of her authority when they ſhould be at 


age to reign, poiſoned five of them the ſame year their 


father died. She had treated the ſixth in the ſame manner, 
if the vigilance of relations had not removed him from the 
fury of that unnatural mother. The people ſet- him upon 
the throne, after having deſtroyed that eruel murdereſs of her 
oldies. na ĩ⁊ͤ 4 ir ey So >, 000907, 

 Aztararres VII. (f) He married another. Laodice, 


ſiſter of Mithridates Eupator, and had* two ſons by her, 


ArtarRaTaes VII. and ARIAXATRES IX. His brother- 
in-law cauſed him to be murdered by Gordius, one of his 
ſubjects. Laodice afterwards married Nicomedes- king of 
Bithynia, who immediately took poſſeſſion of Cappadocia. 
Mithridates ſent an army thither, drove out the garriſons 
of Nicomedes,. and reſtored the kingdom to his nephew 
the ſon of the ſame Ariarathes, whom he had: caufed to 
be aſſaſſinated. | 8 


ARI 


cd) Juſtin, I. Xxxxv. c. 1. (e) A. M. 3875. Ant. J. C. 129. 
Juſtin. I. xxxvii, c. 11. YA. M. 3013. Ant. F. C. gt 
Juſtin. . Xxxviii. c. Is 7 ; 
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Ax IARKATRHES VIII. had ſcarce aſcended the throne, 
when Mithridates preſſed him to recall Gordius from baniſh- 
ment, with deſign to rid himſelf of the ſon by the ſame 
aſſaſſin who killed the father. That young prince 
ſhuddered at the propoſal, and raiſed an army to oppoſe 


the violence of his uncle. Mithridates being unwilling to 


decide his meaſures by the hazard of a battle, choſe rather 
to draw Ariarathes to a conference, in which he aſſaſſinated 
him with a dagger concealed for that purpoſe in the view of 
the two armies. He ſet his own ſon of only eight years 
old in his place, cauſed him to be called Ariarathes, and 
gave him Gordius for his governor. (g) The Cappadocians, 
not being able to bear the vexations of the lieutenants of 
Mithridates, roſe in arms, called in Ariarathes, the late 
king's brother, from Aſia, and placed him upon the throne. 
 ArlaraTHEes IX. Soon after his return, Mithridates 
attacked, overthrew, and expelled him the kingdom. 'That 
young * rief brought a diſtemper on him, of which 
e died ſoon after. Mithridates had re- eſtabliſned his ſon 
upon the throne. . | | 
Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, apprehending that Mith- 
ridates, being in poſſeſſion of Cappadocia, might fall upon 
his dominions, pe up an infant of eight years old, to 
whom he alfo gave the name of Ariarathes, and ſent de- 
puties to the Romans to demand the kingdom of his father 
in his name, Queen Laodice his wife went expreſsly to 
Rome to ſupport the impoſture, and to teſtify that ſhe 
had three ſons by AxIARATHES VII. of whom this, which 
ſhe produced, was the laſt, Mithridates, on his fide, ven- 
tured ro have aſſurances made by Gordius, that this fon, 
whom he had placed upon the throne, was the ſon of that 
Ariarathes who had been killed in the war againſt Ari- 
ſtonicus. What times were theſe! what a ſeries. 8 
here of frauds and impoſtures! The Roman people faw 
through them; and, not to ſupport them on either fide, | 
decreed that Mithridates ſhould renounce Cappadocia, 
which for the future ſhould enjoy its liberty, and govern itſelf 
as it thought proper. But the Cappadocians ſent to Rome to 
declare that libe ty was inſupportable to them, 'and to demand . 
a king, We may juſtly be aſtoniſhed at the taſte of a peo» 
ple, who could prefer ſlavery to liberty! but there are 


-capricious and corrupt nations, to which the monarchical 


is better adapted than the republican government; 
and there are few people, who are wiſe enough to 
make a moderate uſe of perfect and entire liberty. The 


Cap- 


(g) Juſtin, I. xxxvilii. e. 2. 1 


= 
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Cappadocians elected, or rather received from the Romans, 
Ariobarzanes for their king, whoſe family was extin& at the 
third generation. 3 II 1 

* /ARTOBARZANES I. (7) This new prince did not enjoy his 
dignity in peace. Mithraas and Bagoas, generals of Tigranes, 
drove him out of Cappadocia, and re- inſtated Ariarathes, 
fon of Mithridates. The Romans cauſed Ariobarzanes to be 
re- inſtated. He was expelled ſome time after by an army 


ſent by Mithridates into Cappadocia in favour of his ſon. 


Sylla, having obtained great advantages over Mithridates, 
compelled him to abandon Cappadocia. Some time after, 
at the inſtigation of 'that*prince, Tigranes invaded that 
kingdom, and carried off 300, ooo men, to whom he gave 


lande in Armenia. () Ariobarzanes, who had eſcaped to 


Rome before the invaſion, was not reſtored till Pompey had 
put an end to the war with Mithridates. 
ARIOBARZANES II. Pompey had conſiderably enlarged 
the dominions of Ariobarzanes, when he replaced him upon 
the throne of Cappadocia. His ſon ſucceeded to all that 
reat inheritance, but did not keep it long. He was killed 
me time before Cicero went to mend 
prince who reigned at that time was Ax IOBARZANES III. 
grandſon of AR IOBEARZZANES J. A | 


AxropARZA NES III. Cicero PD, upon quitting Rome, 
had received orders to favour and protect Artobarzanes with. 


all poſſible care, as a prince whoſe welfare was dear to the 
fenate and people: a glorious teſtimonial, which had never 


before been granted to any king. Cicero punctually execu- 


ted the order of the ſenate. When he arrived in Cilicia, Ario- 


barzanes was menaced with being killed, as his father had 


been. A conſpiracy was on foot againſt him, in favour of his 
brother Ariarathes. The latter declared to Cicero, that he had 


no part in that plot; that indeed he had been earneſtly ſolicited: 


to accept the kingdom, but that he had mugs been infinite- 
1y averſe to ſuch thoughts during the life of his brother who had 


no iſſue. Cieero employed the authority of his office, and all the 


credit hishigh reputationgave him, todiſpelthe ſtormwith which 
the king was threatened. His * endeavours were ſucceſsful ; 


| | he- 

* (i) A. M. 3915, Ant. J. C. 89. Appian, in- Mich. p. 176, Kc. 
Juſtin. 1. xxxviii, e. 3. Plut, in Sylla. (k)' A. M. 3938. 
Aut. J. C. 66. Fi) A. M. 3953. Ant. J. C. 51, Cic. Epiſt. 2 


and 4 I. xv. ad Famil. & Epiſt. 20. 1. v. ad Attic. 
* Ariobarzanes opera mea vi- | a3wp>36unTov, præbui, regem, reg- 


vit, regnat EY rad conſilio & | numque ſervavi. Cic. Epiſl. 20. 


auctoritate, & quod proditoribus | l. v. ad Attic, . 
ejus &7,47536/ A., non modo |, 


in Cilicja, The 
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ke ſaved the king's life; and crown by his conſtancy, and a 
generous diſintereſtedneſs, which rendered him inacceſſible 


to all the attempts that were made to corrupt his integrity, 
and to make him change ſides. The greateſt danger came 
from the high-prieſt of Comana. There were two principal 
cities of that name, the one in Cappadocia, and the other 
in the kingdom of Pontus (m). They were conſecrated. to 
Bellona, and, obſerved. almoſt the ſame- ceremonies in the 
worſhip of that goddeſs. The one. was: formed upon the 
model of the other; that of Pontus upon that of Cappado- 
cia. It is of the latter we ſpeak in this place. The temple 
of that goddeſs was endowed with great eſtates, and ſerved 
by a vaſt number of perſons, under the authority of a pon: 
tiff, a man of great credit, and ſo conſiderable, that only the 
king was his ſuperior: he was generally of the blood royal. 
His dignity was for life. Strabo ſays, that in his time there 
were above 6000 perſons, conſecrated. to the ſervice of this 
temple. From hence the high-prieſt was ſo powerful; 
and * in the time of which we ſpeak, might have occafioned 
a very dangerous war, and involved Ariobarzanes in great 
difficulties, had he thought proper to defend himſelf by 
force of arms, as it was believed he would: for he had 
troops, both horſe and foot, ready to take the field, with 
great funds to pay and, ſubſiſt them. But Cicero, by his 
prudence, prevailed upon him to retire out of the king- 
dom, and to leave Ariobarzanes in, the peaceable poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, | | | 

During th 


— 


e civil war between Cæſar and Pompey, Ario- 


barzanes marched with ſome troops to the latter, who were 


preſent at the battle of Pharſalia. This, no doubt, was the 
reaſon that Cæſar laid Ariobarzanes under contribution. 
It is certain he exacted very conſiderable ſums of money from 
him (u,; for that prince repreſented to him, that it would 
be impoſſible for him to pay them, if Pharnaces continued 
to plunder Cappadocia. Cæſar was then in Egypt, from 
whence he ſet out to reduce Pharnaces to reaſon. He paſſed 
through Cappadocia, and made ſuch regulations there, as 
imply that Ariobarzanes and his brother were in no very good 
1 . "114 under-. 
n) Strabo. I. xii, p. & 557. ») Cæſar de Bell, Civ. iii. 
HA ue Bell. Alex. * ann nm 
* Cum magnum bellum in Cap- I bant, perfeci ut e regno ille diſ- 
padocia concitaretur, fi ſacerdos | cederet; rexque fine tumultu ac 
armis ſe (quod faQurus putabatur) j ſine armis, omni auctoritate aulz 
defenderet, adoleſcens & equitatu | communita, regnum cum digni- 
& peditatu & pecunia paratus, & | tate obtineret, Cics Epiſt. 4. lib. 
toto, iis qui novari aliquid vole- E ad Famil. 
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underſtanding, and entirely ſubjected the latter to the autho- 
rity of the former. After Cæſar had conquered Phar- 
naces Co), he gave part of Cilicia and Armenia to Ario- 
barzanes. 3 8 | 
This good treatment {/p) gave the murderers. of Cæſat 
reaſon to believe, that the king of Cappadocia would not 
favour their party. He did not open! eclare againſt them; 
but he refuſed to enter into their alliance. This conduct 
gave them a juſt diffidence of him, ſo that Caſſius thought it 
incumbent upon him not to ſpare him. He attacked him, 
and having taken him priſoner, put him to death. 
 ARIARATHES X. By the death of Ariobarzanes, the 
kingdom of Cappadocia remained to his brother Ariarathes. 
The poſſeſſion be it was diſputed with him by Siſinna, the 
eldeſt ſon of Glaphyra, wife of Archelaus, high - prieſt of 
Bellona, at Comana in Cappadocia. This Archelaus was 
the grandſon of Archelaus, a ee by nation, and 
eneral of an army in Greece for Mithridates againſt Sylla. 
e abandoned the party of Mithridates in the ſecond war, 
- as we ſhall relate in the twenty- ſecond book (4), and joined 
the Romans. He left one ſon, named alſo Archelaus, who 
married Berenice, queen of Egypt, and-was killed fix months | 
after in a battle. He obtained a very honourable dignity of | Hi 
Pompey, which was the high-prieſthood of Comana in 
Cappadocia. His ſon Archelaus poſſeſſed it after him. He be 
married Glaphyra, a lady of extraordinary beauty, and had RE 


two ſons by her, Siſinna and Archelaus. Cr) The firſt diſ- the 
puted the * of Cappadocia with Ariarathes, who for 
poſſeſſed it. Mark Antony was the judge of this difference, ſay 
and determined it in favour of Siſinna. What became of of 
him is not known ; hiſtory only tells us, that Ariarathes re- Ti 
aſcended the throne. Five or fx years after, Mark. Antony yo 
expelled him ), and ſet Archelaus, the ſecond ſon of Gla- 
phyra, upon the throne. | ; | . = 
ARCHELAUS. .) That prince became very powerful. 1,4i 
He expreſſed his gratitude to Mark Antony, by joining him - 
with good troops at the battle of Actium. He was fortunate, Ml pate 
notwithſtanding that conduct, to cſcape the reſentment of 4 
Auguſtus. He was ſuffered to keep poſſeſſion of Cappadocia, 0 
and was almoſt the only one treated with ſo much favour. cauſ 
| | | JT; He ſoce 
8 8 elcen 
ce) Diod. I. xlii, p. 183. ( A. M. 3962. Ant. J. C. 42. 1 
bil. i. ii. : 775 Strab. 1. £4 p. 558. 7 1. 2 p. — U 
{r) A. M. 3963. Ant. J. C. 41. Appian. de Bell. Civ. 1. v. p. 675: R 
6 A. M. 3968. A; C. 36. Diod. I. xlix. p. 411. {t) A. *I. Rho 


3971. Ant. J. C. 33. Plut. in Anton, p. 944. 
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_ He aſſiſted Tiberius Cu) to re-eſtabliſh Tigranes in Arme-- 
nia, and obtained of Auguſtus, Armenia Minor, and a 
great part of Cilicia. Tiberius rendered him great ſervices 
with Auguſtus, eſpecially when his ſubje&s brought accuſa- 
tions againſt him before that prince. He pleaded his cauſe 
himſelf, and was the occaſion of his gaining it. Archelaus 
fixed his reſidence in the iſland of Eleuſis near the coaſt of 
Cilicia, and having married Pythodoris, the widow of Pole- 
mon king of Pontus, he conſiderably augmented his-power. 
For as the ſons'of Polemon were infants at that time, he had 

undoubtedly the adminiſtration of their kingdom jointly with 
their mother. - 2 | | „ 
His reign was very long and happy: (x) but his latter 
years were unfortunate, in effect of Tiberius's revenge. That 
prince, who ſaw with pain, that Caius and Lucius, the ſons 
of Aprippa, grandſons of Auguſtus, and his ſons by adop- 
tion, were raiſed by degrees above him: to avoid giving 
umbrage to the two young Cæſars, and to ſpare himſelf the 
mortification of being witneſs to their aggrandiſement, de- 
manded and obtained permiſſion to retire to Rhodes, under 
pretext that he had occaſion to withdraw from buſineſs and 
the hurry of Rome far the re-eſtabliſhment of his health. 
His retreat was conſidered as a real baniſhment, and people 


| began to 20 him as a perſon in diſgrace, and did not 


believe it: ai to appear his friends. During his ſtay at 
Rhodes, king Archelaus, who was not remote from 
thence, reſiding generally at $ Eleuſis, paid him no honours, 
forgetting ye great obligations he had to him. It was not, 
ſays Tacitus, out of pride or haughtineſs, but by the advice 
of Auguſtus's principal friends, who believed the amity of 
Tiberius dangerous at that time. On the contrary, when 
young Caius Caeſar, appointed governor of the eaſt, was 
34 dk 4 | ; | ſent. 
J. A. M. 3984. Ant. J. C. 20. Joſeph. Antiq. I. xv. c. 5, Diod. 
1. liv. p. 526. Sueton, in Tib. c. viii, Diod. I. lvii. p. 614. Strab. 
I. xiv, p. 671. & I. Xii. p. 56. {x) A. M. 3988. Ant. J. C. 
16. Diod. in Excerpt. p. 662, Sueton, in Tib. c. x, Vell. 
Paterc. I. ii. c. 99. 5 ; | 
Ne fulgor ſuus orientium ju-; ſet. Nec id Archelaus per ſuper- 
venum obſtaret initiis, diſſimulata] biam omiſerat, ſed ab jntimis 
cauſa conſilii ſui, commeatum ab] Auguſti monitus; quia florente 
ſocero atque eodem vitrieo acqui-| Caio Cæſare, miſſoque ad res Ori- 
eſcendi a continuatione laborum pe- | entis, intuta Tiberii amicitia cre- 
tiit, Paterc. I. ii. c. 99. debatur. Tacit. Annal. I. ti. c. 42. 
+ Rex Archelaus quinquagefi-| f Eleufis 202s but fix leagues giſ- 


mum annum Cappadocia potieba-| tant from Rbodes, Strab. I. xiv. 
tur, inviſus' Tiberio, quod eum] p. 651. | "oy" 
Rhodi ageatem nullo officio coluiſ- | 


* 
* 
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_ ſent into Armenia by Auguſtus, to..appeaſe. the troubles. of 
that country, Archelaus, who looked upon him as the 
future ſucceſſor to the empire, paid him all kind of ho- 
nours, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the zeal with which he 
paid his court to him. Politicians are often miſtaken in their 


conjectures, for want of a clear inſight into futurity. It had 


been more conſiſtent with prudence and wiſdom in Archelaus 
to have obſerved ſuch a conduct as had been agreeable to each 
of the princes, ho might hoth arrive at the empire. Some · 
thing of this nature is obſerved af Pomponius Atticus, 
Who during the diviſions, with which fthe republick was torn 
at different times, always knew how to render himſelf agree- 
, able to both partie. tl whe tour that 25; 
Tiberius never forgot the injurious preference that had 
been given to his rival, which was the more offenſive to him, as 
it argued an ungrateful diſpoſition in Archelaus. He made 
him highly ſenſible:of this when he became maſter. Arche- 
laus was cited to Rome Cad, as having endeavoured to excite 
troubles in the prevince. Livia wrote to him, and without 
diſſembling the emperor's anger, gave him hopes of pardon, 
provided he came in perſon; to demand it. This was! a ſnare 
Tons for drawing him gut. of his kingdom. The +- king of 
. Cappadocia either did not perceiye it, or dared not act as if 
he did. HE ſet out fon Rome, was yeryäll received by. Ti- 
berius, and ſaw himſelf proceeded againſt as a criminal. 
Dion aſſures, us, that Archelaus, depreſſed with age, was 
| generally believed to have loſt his reaſon; but that in reality 
he was perfectly in his ſenſes, and counterfeited the madman 
becauſe he ſaw no other means of ſaving his life. The {e- 
nate paſſed no ſentence againſt him; but age, the gout, and, 
mare than thoſe, the, indignity, ef the treatment he was 
. made to ſuffer, ſoon occaſioned; his death. He had reigned 
. two-and-fifty years. After his death Cappadocia was reduced 

„ berth art ab |. 0 
wi ( A. M. 4020. An. Dom. 16. 

* Hoc quale fit, facilius exiſti- Nep. in Attic, c. xx. #7 : 
mabit. is, qui . judicare: quantz - fit +. Ille ignarus doli, vel, ſi in- 
ſapientiæ, eorum retinere uſum telligere videretur, vim metuens, 
benevolentiamque inter quos maxi- in urbem properat: exceptuſque 

marum rerum non ſolum æmu-immiti à principe, & mox acculi 
latio, ſed obtrectatio tanta inter- | tus a ſenatu; non ob crimina, quz 
cedebat, quantum. fuit incidere-| fingebantur, ſed angore, fmul 
neceſſe inter. Cæſarem atque An- feſſus ſenio, & quia regibus #9u4 
tonium, cum ſe uterque princi- | nedum infima, infolita, ſunt, finen 
pem non ſolum urbis Romanz ſed | vitz ſponte an fate implevit. Tati. 
orbis terrarum eſſe cuperet. Corn, L Annal. I. lis c. a. 
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into a province of the Roman empire. 
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ALEXANDER. SUCCESSORS. 377 
This kingdom was very powerful. The revenues of 


ry 


Cappadocia were ſo conſiderable when Archelaus died, 


tion, to abate the half of a tax he had cauſed to be levied. 


He even gave that province ſome relief, and would-not exact 
from it all the d it had paid the laſt king. 9 


The kings of Cappadocia generally reſided at Mazaca (6 3 
a city ſituate upon the mountain Argea, and was governed 
by the laws of * Charondas. This city was built upon the 


river Melas, which empties itſelf into the Euphrates. A 
king of Cappadocia, whom Strabo only calls Ariarathes, 
without mentioning the time when he lived, having filled up 
the mouths of this river, it overflowed all the neighbouring 
country ; after which he cauſed ſmall iſlands to be made in 
it, after the manner of the Cyclades, where he paſſed part of 
his life in puerile diverſions. . The river broke the dams of 
its mouths, and the waters returned into their channel. The 
Euphrates having received them, overflowed, and did incre- 


dible damages in Cappadocia. The Galatians, who inhabit- 


ed Phrygia, ſuffered alſo great loſſes by that torrent, for which 
they inſiſted upon being made amends. They demanded 
300 talents of the king of Cappadocia, and made the Romans 
their judges. . R 
Cappadocia abounded with horſes, aſſes Cc), and mules. 
Tt was from thence -the horſes-were brought ſo particularly 
allotted for the uſe of the emperors, that the conſuls them- 
ſelves were forbid to have any of them. It furniſhed alſo 
ou numbers of + ſlaves and falſe witneſſes, The Cappa- 
oclans were reported to accuſtom themſelves to the bearing 
of torments from their infancy, and to put one another to the 
queſtion by the rack and other methods of torture, in order 
to inure themſelves againſt the pains their falſe witneſs 
might one day expoſe them to ſuffer. This people exceeded 
the Greek nation in perjury Cad, though the latter had 
carried that vice to a great height, if we may believe Cicero, 
who aſcribes to them the having made this manner of ſpeak- 


ing common amongſt them; Lend me your evidence (e), and 


TI pay you with mine. „ 
Cappadocia, generally ſpeaking, was far from being a 


country of great geniuſes and learned men. It has pro- 
Vol. VII. | 
(6) Strab. I. 12. p. 537, 539% 
Schol, Perũi. (4) Cie. pro Flac. n. 9, 10. 
teflimonium mutuum. : | 
* This Charondas was a _ 


(e,) Boch, Phaleg, I. iii. c. 11% 
(e) Da mihi 


legiſlator of Gracia Major, of whom 
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duced however ſome very celebrated authors. Strabo'an 
Pauſanias are of that number. It was believed ef cially, 


that the e were very unfit for the profeſſion of 
- Orators ; 


it became a proverb that a * rhetorician of that 
country was as hard to be found as a white raven or a 


. Hyiog tortoiſe. | S. Bafil and 8. „ Gopory: Naxianzen are ex- 


| goons to that rule. 
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